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With skilled employees in short 
supply, companies are creating 
solutions to meet their current and 
future employment needs. 



Your mom forgot to tell 
5,891,242,002 
potential customers about 
your business. 

Word of mouth is a good way to introduce your small business 
to a few people. But what If a few isn't enough? 

Please meet Microsoft Publisher. It gives you all of the tools 
you need, including design templates, to create materials such 
as brochures, newsletters and business cards, so you look like 
the professional you are. 

What if you're ready to reach out and talk to the whole world? 
Microsoft FrontPage can help you create and manage your very 
own professional-looking Web site. Its easy-to-use templates and 
non-techy talk will have you up and running In no time, letting your 
customers Instantly access the information they want and need. 

Tying your PCs together makes managing your success even 
easier. With Microsoft BackOffice Small Business Server 
you can automatically keep your Web site fresh and up-to-date, 
and send brochures or newsletters to any or all of your 
customers via e-mail. Managing your communications from one 
secure, central location saves you time and energy so you can 
-you guessed It-get more customers. 

Weil send you our free 16-page small business guide with 
CD-ROM when you call 1-8QQ~6QS0URCE. 

We make software to meet your small business needs so you're 
ready, willing and able to deal with what's around the corner. 

New customers. More new customers. 
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A Stake In Human Assets 



SKILLS 
CLASS 



IVe never met a business 
owner or manager who 
didn't w ant good employees. 
Thoughtful employers un- 
derstand the value of human 
assets — the friendly sales 
clerk who makes customers 
want to return, the engineer 
who can think critically to 
solve difficult problems, the 
f jiv Sessional who routinely 
exercises good judgment in 
dealing wit h clients* 

But are companies willing lo invest in the employee education and 
training essentia] to remain competitive in most businesses today? And 
are employers and communities preparing students for the jobs that 
will need to be filled tomorrow? 

This month's cover story, by Senior Associate Editor Steve Bates, ad- 
dresses what some businesses and communities have learned the hard 
way: They must invest if they want to survive. Bates details how compa- 
nies and communities are ivsponding and how you, your company and 
your community can, too. The cover story begins on Page 18. 



If you're debating whether to shift your retirement savings to a Roth 
IRA, you may want to read our story on the pros and cons, beginning 
on Page 30. It s one of several articles in Small Business Financial 
Adviser that provide useful money-managing ideas. 
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This month marks the kickoff of the ninth annual 
Blue Chip Entei-prise Initiative, a program 
that honors small businesses. Its sponsored 
by Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
known as MassMutual— The Bine rhip 
Company; the US. Chamber of Commerce; 
and Nations ttttx'uwsx. 



"Putting Things Into Focus," beginning on 
_ . Page 47, notes how some previous honorees have 
— ^ benefited from the program. Among them is gar- 
den-supply retailer Bill Stevens, in the photo at left 

To have your firm considered for recognition in 1999, see "How To 
Apply." on Page 48. 



Mary Y. McElveen 
Editor 



The All New Chrysler Concorde 



We started 
with a clean sheet 
of pavement. 




Well-equipped from s 21,855' 



You're looking at the new benchmark of spacious automotive 
design. The all-new Chrysler Concorde. A car that separates 
itself from other large sedans with its spirited performance 
and sleek design, fn the LXi, for example, power is supplied 



in abundance by the all-new, all-aluminum 3.2 liter 24-valve 
engine that delivers 225 horsepower with better fuel efft 
ciency M than its predecessor. The Chrysler Concorde is also 
equipped with a four-wheel independent suspension, a rigid 
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A Weapon In The War 
Against Workers* Comp Fraud 

I found your April cover story, 
"Fighting Fraud In Workers' 
Comp," to be worthy of routing to all em- 
ployees in my organization who are re- 
sponsible for workers 1 compensation re- 
porting. 

As an employer with employees in a 
number of states, workers' comp reporting 
and n acki n li are a challen ge. 1 n 




my tH years' experience with workers' 
nmip. 1 have seen two possible fraud eases. 
Thanks for the tips on how to catch the 
culprits, 

Selena Sivartzfager 
Business Adm in 1st rata f 
I'.S. Customs Ariatiua Ptvf/mm 
Madison* Miss. 

Employee Leasing s Record 

As an executive of a professional em- 
ployer organization lor PEO. for- 
merly called an employee-leasing com- 
pany), 1 read your excellent April cover 
story. "Fighting Fraud In Workers' Comp." 
with great interest. 

You are correct that the workers' com- 
pensation system is an easy target for un- 
scrupulous players. I feel, however, that 
comment is required on the statement- 
attributed to insurance investigators— 
that employee leasing is one of the indus- 
tries in which premium fraud is most 
pervasive. 

In the 20-odd years of development of 
the now multi billion-dollar PEO industry. 



its leaders have operated ethical, finan- 
cially sound companies that have pro- 
vided excellent solutions to the problems 
of small businesses. A PEO forms a co- 
employment relationship with a client 
company and, in doing so, provides an in- 
tegrated. ir>st -effective system of man age - 
ment and administration of human re- 
sources and employer risks. 

One of those risks is workers' comp. Our 
experience has shown that small busi- 
nesses become prey to fraudulent schemes 
because of their lack of resources and 
knowledge. 

Most PEOs today address that need 
with full-service staffs made up of 
safety- and risk-management teams, 
medical -case managers, and specialists 
on drug-free workplaces. We can demon- 
strate that our programs improve the 
risk experience of our clients. PEOs are 
able It* assure that proper job-risk clas- 
sifications art' used, which further as- 
sures an expedient and accurate method 
of collecting premiums. 

I invite you to take a closer look at our 
industry. You will find that it is made up of 
responsible employers that help small 
companies rationalize the inequities in 
workers 1 comp and other areas of employer 
risk. 

Phyllis C. Stockjisch 
A rea President 

Vim-am Human Krsomves, lm\ 
Marietta, ( la. 

Stopping Premium Fraud 

IIO I have received only three issues 
[_3 of your magazine so far, and al- 
ready it is clear how anti-worker it is. 

Take April's issue, for example. The 
focus of the cover story on workers' comp 
fraud is summed up in the introduction: 
"... employers and their insurers are 
striking back against this costly brand 
of cheating." In other words, the source 
of workers' comp fraud is workers, 
against whom employers and insurers 
must strike back. 

However, several pages later, tucked 
at the bottom of a list of ways to prevent 
fraud, is the suggestion that employers 
"be honest" with their insurance agents. 
The article states: "Premium fraud by 
dishonest employers is as much an issue 
as claimant fraud by dishonest workers, 
some experts say." 

Why not present a more balanced ar- 
ticle recommending steps that can be 
taken to put a halt to employer dis- 
honesty, as well — something beyond 
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simply telling employers to "be honest*? 

It will take a lot more than encouraging 
employers to be honest to stop premium 
fraud. 

John Kit off 
Finance Director 

Chicago /m fryers' Committee for Cirit 

Rights Under Late, Inc. 
( 'hieaga 

Four Ideas For Repairing 
The Social Security Program 

Your March cover story, "Surplus 
Mania," examined most of the 
problems of the Social Security pro* 
gram. However, not until the Republi- 
cans stop talking about tax relief for the 
wealthy will it be possible to fix what is 
wrong with Social Security, 
If both political parlies realty wanted to 



reform Social Security to ensure that it 
fully funded, they could undertake tour 
simple steps to weed out fraud, waste, and 
abuse? in the progr am; 

■ Ensure that only living individuals re- 
ceive monthly checks. 

■ Monitor the program to ensure that 
individuals in prison don't receive checks. 
Implement a verification program: don't 
rely only on the state and federal prisons 
to provide the safeguards preventing in- 
mates from receiving benefits. 

■ Stop sending cheeks to individuals 
who no longer reside in the United Suites. 
Pass a law that would grant them only the 
money that they and their employers con- 
tributed 

■ Operate the trust fund with m 
tegrity and not as a cash cow for the 
Treasury to borrow money From. The 
surpluses should be invested and uti- 
lized to decrease future deficits in the 
program. Pass a law to prevent any fu- 
ture administration or Congress from 
borrowing against these funds. 

Political leaders on both sides of the aisle 
should rectify the program with action* 
and dispense with the ineffective sound 



An Innovative Resource 
For Small Businesses 

I really enjoy your magazine, 
^1 with its wonderful articles and 




A.L Rodentmrg 
Woodbridye, \ a. 



informational pieces. As a small-busi- 
ness counselor, I come across a whole 
array of issues that confront people who 
are starting or expanding a business. 
The information you provide is timely 
and essential to the questions my clients 
have. 

In dealing with many different types 
of business owners, I try to meet their 
needs and address their questions with 
innovative resources, and Nation's Btm- 
ness is one of them, 
Suzanne Spevht 
Business Analyst 

Small Business Dercitonnent Center 
Tin Center for Leadership and 

Innovation 

Flfoidti Cttdj i 'oast I 'nirersity 
Fori Myers, Fla 



Serial Bankruptcy Filings 
Need To Be Addressed 

pr-?n I read your editorial "Reforming 
Consumer Bankruptcy Law* 
[April] with interest. One area that also 
needs to be addressed is serial filings of 
bankruptcies to stall creditors. 

A case in point: I started foreclosure 
proceedings on a home loan in Califor- 
nia. The borrowers were deluged with 
mail from attorneys suggesting that the 
borrowers file for bankruptcy to stop the 
foreclosure. 

The borrowers have since filed fim& 
bankruptcies, have not made a mort- 
gage payment in more than two years, 
and are still living in the property rent- 
free while we attempt to get relief 
through the courts. 

Needless to say, there will be a loss 
upon resale of the home when the judge 
allows us to take possession. 
Fred Alexandre 
Fee siit rut 

F.J. Alexander, A Medical Rental 

C o rpora t ion 
Las A ngeles 
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Business neivs in brief from the nation's capital. 
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Technology Will Target 
Green-Card Abuse 

The U.S. Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service (INS i has 
turned to high technology to min- 
imize abuse of the so-called green 
card. Hie card provides employ- 
ers with evidence of a job appli- 
cant's legal residence — and right 
to work — in the United States. 

INS Deputy Commissioner 
Mary Ann Wyrsch recently un- 
veiled a new, plastic version of 
the formerly paper document, 
saying the new card virtually de- 
fies counterfeiting and tamper- 
ing, Loaded with sophisticated 
security features, the revamped 
card is being distributed to * nMH ~™" 
newly qualified green-card applicants and 
to those renewing expired cards. Cards is- 
sued since 1989 are valid for 10 years. 

Holograms and an optica] memory 
stripe with laser-etched information about 
the person to whom the card is issued are 
some of the new features of the document, 
which is officially called the Permanent 
Resident Card or Form 1-551. Other secu- 
rity features are not readily observable but 
can be identified by INS officers. For ex- 
ample, each card contains pinhead-size 
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House-Passed Bill Would Help 
Firms Resist Union Organizing 

House-passed legislation now pending in 
the Senate would give small businesses a 
stronger hand in resisting union organiz- 
ing tactics, including "sailing," and in de- 
fending themselves against charges of un- 
fair labor practices. 

The measure would reform the National 
Labor Relations Act <NLRA). which regu- 
lates the relationship between employers 
and unions, and curb the power of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB/, 
which administers the NLRA. Among the 
highlights of the House-passed measure: 

■ Employers would not have to hire 
"salts*— job applicants whose "primary 
purpose* is not to work for the employer 
but to organize a union or hurt the com- 
pany financially, The practice of going to 




New green cards and other 

identificatiwi cards issued by 
the £/.& Immigration and 
Ntituralizatimi Service fea- 

t tire st ) ( tit i sf i t'i i ft '< / st 'Ctteit tj 
frntntrx; ihvtj tmv nn wiled 
recently by Mary A tm 
Wf/rsck deputy commissioner of the INS. 



pn it raits of all U.S. presidents. 
Any employer who believes that an ap- 



work for a firm with the intent to organize 
a union is known as "salting." The U.S. 
Supreme Court has ruled that this prac- 
tice is legal under the NLRA. 

■ The NLRB would have to hold hear- 
ings on a unions attempt to organize just 
one location of a multiple-site employer in- 
stead of having to try to reach all employ- 
ees at all locations at the same time. Con- 
gress for several years has prohibited the 
NLRB From issuing a rule allowing such 
organizing methods. 

■ The NLRB would have to issue deci- 
sions within a year on unfair-labor-prac- 
tice complaints that an employer fired a 
worker to encourage or discourage union 
membership. 

■ Small businesses could win attorney 
fees and administrative costs when they 



icant's or employee's green 
card is not genuine can ask the 
person to provide alternative 
documentation, the INS notes. 

For answers to questions 
about Form 1-551, call the INS 
at 1-800-357-2099 or visit the 
agency's World Wide Web site, 
invtf\i.ux.twdoj.(jor. 

In another matter related to 
i m m i grat i o n doc u m e n t s , t h e 
INS has announced that it is 
proceeding with a plan to re- 
duce the number of docu- 
ments that potential new 
hires — legal immigrants and 
U.S. citizens alike — can pro- 
to employers to verify 
their identity and eligibility 
for employment, 

A proposed rule, which 
was subject to public com- 
ment for several months, 
would allow only 13 docu- 
ments ( a green card is among 
them) to be considered — 
down from the current 25. 
The INS says that some of the documents 
slated for exclusion are easy to counterfeit 
and that the change would simplify the 
process for employers. 

— Stree Bates 



prevailed against an unfair-labor-practice 
complaint filed with the NLRB. 

The measure, which was backed by em- 
ployer groups including the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, passed the House by a 202- 
200 vote March 27. 

Rep. William doodling, R-Pa.. chairman 
of the House Education and the Workforce 
Committee, said the bill, if enacted, would 
"inject a greater degree of fairness' into the 
relationship between small businesses and 
the NLRB. 

Opponents, principally Democrats, 
charge that the salting provision is de- 
signed to undermine unions and would re- 
sult in discrimination by employers. 

The Clinton administration opposes the 
provisions in the 1 House-passed bill. No ac- 
tion has been scheduled on similar Senate 
legislation, sponsored by Arkansas Repub- 
lican Tim Hutchinson. 

—James Worafiam 





Gateway Business Direct is the right company for your business. 
Our innovative PC and network packages make short work of the 
challenges you face every day - with affordable prices, 24-hour service 
and custom-built technology that towers above the competition. Plus 
quick financing over the phone makes your life even easier. Call today! 
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"T. . 

This 
[transportation] bill 
is going to build 
America, reduce 
congestion, and 
save lives. And 
best of a!)>will 
restore honesty to 
the budget 
process." 

—Rep. Bud Shusler, R-Pa. 
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Conferees On Highway Bill 
Struggle To Prevent Fund Cutoff 

Conferees from the Senate and House 
were working at press time to resolve their 
differences over a six-year reauthorization 
of the nations transportation funding law, 
but they appeared unlikely to complete ac- 
tion soon enough to avoid a cutoff of funds 
to the states. 

Competing measures passed by the two 
chambers are relatively close on how much 
spending to authorize — $214 billion in the 
Senate and $217 billion in the House. The 
lower figure would still he an increase of 
about 40 percent over current levels. 

However, the bills differ on the crucial 
issue of whether Highway Trust Fund 
monies — raised primarily through taxes 
on motor fuels— should be used solely for 
transportation. Cunently some trust-fund 
money is set aside to help the federal gov* 
ernment balance the overall U.S. budget. 

Also, the two chambers adopted differ- 
ent formulas for reluming fuel -tax re- 
ceipts to the states* though both endeav- 
ored to reduce inequalities that have left 
some stales — particularly in the South — 
getting back less than 80 percent of what 
their motorists contributed at the pump. 

The Clinton administration and mam- 
legislators have decried what they see as 
excessive a pork ,> — projects earmarked for 
individual lawmakers* districts— in the 
House bill And many legislators remain 
concerned about where to find offsetting 
spending cuts in other parts of the federal 
budget so as not to violate last year's his- 
toric balanced-budget agreement. 

The conference committee chairman, 
Rep. Bud Shuster, R-Pa., has said he is 
willing to compromise on several issues if 



legislators would ensure that the trust 
fund will be used solely for transportation 
in the future. 

'This bill is going to build America, re- 
duce congestion, and save lives," said 
Shuster. *And best of all, it will restore 
honesty to the budget process by ensuring 
that the gas taxes that the American peo- 
ple pay at the pump will only be used for 
transportation purposes." 

A six-year transportation bill expired 
last Sept. 30, but funding was continued 
through April. With the House-Senate con- 
ference expected to last well into May, 
some states face the prospect of shutting 
down current or planned highway or 
bridge construction or repair projects until 
a new measure can be signed into law, 

A recent survey by the American Associ- 
ation of State Highway Transportation Of- 
ficials indicated that more than 1.400 pro- 
jects, valued at more than $2.5 billion, 
could be affected. 

Business organizations are urging quick 
agreement on a new law T and say there is a 
serious backlog of needed infrastructure 
repairs that justifies significantly in- 
creased spending. 

—Steve Bate* 
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Electronic-Filing Rule 
Delayed Again By The IRS 

The Internal Revenue Service once again 
has extended the deadline for small and 
midsize businesses to file their federal in- 
come and payroll taxes electronically. 

The agency extended the deadline to 
Jan. 1, 1999, from June 30, 1998. Until the 
new deadline date, the IRS will not impose 
a 10 percent penalty on firms continuing to 
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Service Matches Employers 
With Disabled Job Seekers 

Profiles of more than 1,000 college stu- 
dents and recent graduates seeking sum- 
mer internships or permanent employ- 
ment nationwide are available free of 
charge to business owners Tile candidates 
are skilled in a wide variety of fields, and 
each has a disability. 

This four-year-old effort to help employ- 
ers find workers and the disabled find jobs 
is co-sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Defense and the President s Committee on 
Employment of People with Disabilities* 
It's called the Workforce Recruitment Pro- 
gram for College Students with Disabili- 
ties (WRP). 

Each year the WRP sends recruiters to 
more than 1-30 colleges and universities in 
more than 40 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico to interview eligible 
candidates — disabled students pursuing 
two- or four-year undergraduate or gradu- 
ate degrees. The 199S candidate database 
was r eleased March 18, and 204 people had 
already Ik -en hired by the beginning of May, 
said Paul Meyer, deputy executive director 
of the presidents committee. 

To obtain a copy of the database on a CD- 
ROM, fax a request on company letterhead 
to WRP Manager at (202) 376-6868. 

The presidents committee is a small fed- 
eral agency based in Washington and is re- 
sponsible for facilitating communication, 
coordination, and promotion of public and 
private efforts to enhance employment of 
people will) disabilities. Fur more informn- 
tion on the agency, chaired by fomier Rep. 
Tony Coelho, visit its World Wide Web site. 
tfvrfKiurfffhjor, 

Recently Thomas J, Donohue, president 
and CEO of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, was named head of the agency's 
Business Leadership Network, a partner- 
ship of employers commit ted to interview- 
ing and hiring qualified job applicants with 
disabilities. Specifically Donohue will foster 
the networks expansion by facilitating al- 
liances with state and local chambers of 
commerce and individual businesses. 

Some small firms have enjoyed great suc- 
cess by integrating disabled workers into 
their work forces. (See "An Enabling Work 
Force * on Page 93.) —Albert G, Hokfager 



rise paper forms to make payments at 
then banks, which forward the monev to 
the IRS. 

The electronic-filing requirement ap- 
plies to businesses with $50,000 or more a 
year in federal income- and employment- 
tax deposits. 

This extension is the latest of several for 
the requirement, originally scheduled to 
take effect July 1, 1997. 

—Jawm Wornham 
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1 his informative book and an easy-to- 
follow software program help businesses 
eliminate high premiums and audits. 
They'll tell you how to: 

* budget 

* monitor 

* forecast 

* manage and lower workers' 
compensation premiums! 

You II learn haw to optimize company 
structure, compensation/ fob descriptions 
and duties, accounting, and other elements 
that influence the calculation of premiums. 



I ou'll a (so obtain Hps on how to: 

• Physically separate different job 
duties so everyone won't be charged 
to the highest applicable class. 

• Record the hours spent on multiple 
duties, so one job can be charged to 
a lower class than the other. 

• Segregate pay to contractors for 
repair and maintenance duties. 

Workers Compensation Consultant con- 
tains rates and classes for all 50 states, 

BONUS! Get the National Industrial Injury 
Data Sy&fems (NJIDS) insurance claims 
tracking and filing software for FREE! 
Go to http://wwwjbsoveware.com and 
use the password NATBUS to download 
the software at no cost. 
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Pre-emptive Ways 
To Boost Morale 
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When you hear an 
employee is un- 
happy, he or she 
may already have 
one foot out the door. The 
resulting undercurrents 
can have a damaging effect 
on the rest of the staff, 
even after the troubled 
worker leaves, Tb create 
a core group of people 
around which a small busi- 
ness can build, you must 
know how employees are 
feeling before someone be- 
comes unhappy enough to 
consider leaving. 

With that in mind, my 
New York City market* 
ing-cornmunicationfl firm, 
KWE Associates Inc.. has 
put a major focus on em- 
ployee morale, not with lip service but with 
tangible programs — from professional de- 
velopment to rewards for jobs well done. 

The results have been noticeable. Since 
our effort began in earnest in 1994, the av- 
erage length of tenure for our 18-member 
staff has more than doubled. Creating an 
environment in which people want to work 
has improved our retention rate, attracted 
job candidates, and led to greater continuity 
and better service in client relationships. 

Saying you want to improve morale is 
easy. Doing it is more difficult, but here are 
some steps I recommend: 

Put your time and money where 
your mouth is. Improving morale is not 
just about handling workplace-related is- 
sues or caring about the lives of your staff 
members. Youl] need to establish a budget 
and develop a plan that addresses key is- 
sues annually. 

While some issues can be costly to re- 
solve, we have found that the hard-dollar 

Ka ren Weiner Escalera is president and 
finmder of KWE Associates Inc. in New 
York C% She prepared this account n>/t!< 
Contributing Editor Susan Biddb Jqjf& 
Rtftih rs tnth i anights on starting or run- 
ning a business a re invited to contribute 
to Oils ool tout I Vrite la Entivpreneur's 
Notebook Nation's Business, 1615 H 
Street NM. Washington D.C. StttMfegHtt 




Creating an environment in trhich /woph 
icant to ivork has paid off for Karen Weiner 
Escalera and her ymrketing-comrmnim - 
t ions firm. 



costs of other morale-re lilted programs can 
be as little as $50 to S 100 a month. Many is- 
sue- 'such as improving productivity and 
interest at staff meetings) or training pro- 
grams (such as our monthly iuneh-box 
workshops," professional-development sem- 
inars followed by lunch i can be handled 
with thoughtful and creative input, not lots 
of dollars. 

Likewise, its amazing what spot 
bonuses or giving lunch on the house, the 
latest best-selling hook, or an afternoon off 
can do for morale — all with little spending. 

Get to know your people. Employee 
relations are a little like client relations: lb 
be successful, you mast identify individual 
needs and motivations. The key is creating 
an environment with enough flexibility that 
workers feel you are addressing them per- 
sonally We have created a list of rewards, 
big and small, called the Kudos Collection 
that lets lis recognize individuals based on 
what they would like most— whether it's a 
day off, a $50 bonus, or a visit to a salon. 

Make sure others champion the 
cause. Support from the firm s president is 



crucial, but youH need help 
from someone closer to the 
trenches. By designating 
an employee to act as a sort 
of internal ombudsman, 
you can have someone to 
listen to workers and as- 
sess and solve problems. 
The person should not be a 
mouthpiece for manage- 
ment or the stales desig- 
nated whiner but rather an 
employee advocate 

Listen, don't just 
hear. We surveyed em- 
ployees about the work- 
place environment and 
were surprised by some of 
the issues ihal came up. 
Once you become aware of 
what is troubling your 
staff, address the issues that can be solved 
quickly. Prioritize the others and focus on 
a few that can be corrected within a year. 

Communicate, don't just act. Be- 
cause you can't fix everything at once, let 
your staff know where things stand and be 
ready to hear new concerns. Hold meet- 
ings, create a newsletter, or send group 
electronic mail to give regular progress re- 
ports and general company updates. 

Follow through. Nothing quashes em- 
ployee morale more than broken promises 
If you promise change, deliver it. 16 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

lilHHT I LEARNED 

Taking steps to keep 
employees happy befoi'e 
they can find a reason to 
complain has numerous 
benefits for a small firm. 
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A High-Tech Way To Save 
Time And Money 

Small-business people know that time is 
money, so they're always pleased when 
they can save a minute here or a minute 
there. But when they can save both time 
and money they're doubly pleased. 

Ad hoc videoconferencing can be a way to 
save both of these precious commodities. 
Lynn Bentley, senior vice president of The 
Curtiss Group International, an executive- 
search firm based in Boca Raton, Fla., says 
that on occasion, videoconferencing "has 
been a great timesaver for both us and our 
clients. 7 ' 

M I did a search not too long ago that re- 
quired me to talk with some candidates in 
Los Angeles," he says. "Rather than spend- 
ing a day to get out there, part of a day 
there, and a day to get back, 1 accomplished 
the same thing in a couple of hours" 

This saved not only time but cash, since 
there were no costs for air fare, hotels, and 
other travel expenses. 

Bent lev uses the videoconferencing ser- 
vices of Stratosphere Multimedia Corp. of 
New York City and Boca Raton, which does 
work for firms — particularly small busi- 
nesses; — around the world. 

Sally Windman, director of operations 
and executive sales for Stratosphere, says 



TRADE SHOWS 



Planning And Execution 
Are The Keys To Success 

Success at a trade show, as in any other 
business activity, requires careful plan- 
ning and precise execution. The Picciriili 
Group, an advertising and marketing eon- 
suiting firm in Bel Air, Md., offers on its 
World Wide Web site, immpicgroup.cvtti, 
these and other trade-show tips for ex* 
hibitors: 

■ Set specific objectives. For instance, 
aim for 300 new sales leads, 150 appoint- 
ments, or $300,000 in purchase orders. 

■ Develop an inviting theme. This will 
add interest and energy to your booth. Ex- 
tend the theme to your display and promo- 
tional materials— for instance, highly visi- 
ble giveaways featuring your logo. 

■ Promote your participation in the 
show. Draw attention by advertising, send- 
ing out press releases, and mailing post- 



the use of videoconferencing internationally 
has grown by 68 percent in the past year. 

Windman says that Stratospheres 
small-business videoconferencing cus- 
tomers typically use two or more of the 1 
3,000 public communications rooms 

cards to potential and existing customers. 

■ Turn an invitation to your booth into a 
response device. For example, inform re- 
cipients that they can exchange the invita- 
tion for a gift or a chance in a drawing. 

■ Staff your booth with well- trained 
people who get along with others and have 
ample know ledge of your products. 

■ Design a display that is easy to navi- 
gate. Use signs that are consistent, easy to 
read, and prominent. Consider hiring an 
attention-getter such as a caricature artist 
or a celebrity. 

■ Make it easy for visitors to place or- 
ders. If you have electronic-ordering capa- 
bilities, have a computer ready to place or- 
ders on the spot. 

■ Follow up promptly on orders and 
sales leads. Add customer and prospect 
names to your database and send notes 
saying "Thank you for your order 7 * or "It 

! was a pleasure meeting you ■ I 



around the world. Larger videoconferenc- 
ing customers, she soys, sometimes have 
their own video facilities. 

Windman acknowledges that videocon- 
ferencing is not cheap. It costs from $250 to 
$500 an hour per site plus communications 
charges, which can vary widely depending 
on the speed of connection and the number 
of sites. However, she says that compared 
with traveling, videoconferencing can save 
a substantial amount of money. 

For instance, if a company wants to roll 
out a new product or hold training semi- 
nars in several cities, travel costs for the 
staff can t>e prohibitive — even discounting 
the value of the time spent. 

Bentley who says he always needs face- 
to-face interviews with the finalists in an 
executive search, nevertheless believes that 
the savings from videoconferencing during 
the early parts of a search can be worth- 
while, particularly because many of his can- 
didates live outside the United States. 

lie adds that he's impressed with the lat- 
est technology in videoconferencing. "One of 
the difficulties in the past was that you did- 
n't really get the feeling of television" be- 
cause of slow transmission, he explains. 
"Now its so Inst thai it's almost the same as 
I sitting there and conversing by TV* ■ 
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MARKETING 



Finding A Different Route 
To Reach Customers 

When Rachel A, Torchia saw that the future 
of her company was dimming, she 
rethought who her customers were and how 
to get to them. 

Torchia is owner and president of 
Gateway Title Co. of Brecksville, Ohio. 
As is true of most real-estate title- and 
escrow-service companies, she worked 
through real-estate agents and their 
companies to get busi- 
ness. But a couple of 
years ago, she sensed that 
the title-company busi- 
ness was changing. 

"I realized that many 
title companies, no mat* 
ter how well-established, 
were being locked out as 
Realtors formed more and 
more affiliations with 
other title companies,* 
she says. "Although deal- 
ing with the Realtors was 
the traditional way of 
doing business in this 
area, I knew there had to 
be another way." 

If she couldn't get busi- 
ness leads from agents, 
where could she go? The 
answer she arrived at 
was: directly to potential 
customers. 

*T spent three or four 
months running around on 
Sunday afternoons going to 
houses being sold by their 
owners, introducing myself, 
and telling them that if they 
found a buyer. I was there 
to help them. They could 
turn the sale over to us, and 
we would take it from that 
point. 

"People asked. Do you 
mean, I can just call you?' I 
told them that's what 
everyone does: Realtors call 
us, attorneys call us— that's 
the next step" after finding 
a buyer. 

There was a definite need among 
these owner-sellers, she recalls. "It was 
clear that FSBOs [for sale by owners) 
needed to know what to do once they 
found a buyer." 

The FSBO market has been increasing as 
people refinance themselves out of equity 
and can'l afford to pay an agent and as 
downsizing by companies forces people to 
sell before they can build equity, Tbrchia 
says. 

This has left her a largely open 6eld be- 
cause many title companies are afraid to 
talk with FSBOs for fear of being shut out 



by real-estate agents, she says. 'The Real- 
tors see us as taking business away from 
them, which we're not I don't care how 
someone sells a house. I don't encourage 
them to do it themselves, but if they do, they 
need help, and I provided the answer to that 
need." 

Gateway now reaches about 5,000 
FSBOs a year; many new customers are re- 
ferrals from other satisfied customers — 
^something unheard of in our business," 
Torchia says. The firm has grown from four 
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When She detected that her title coot pan ij eonld lose bnsi- 

7iess became of 'competitors' 'affiliations with real-estate 
agents, Rachel A Totrhia found success by going direct hj 
to hnineuicoecs selling then- properties on their mm. 



employees to 22. In fact, Gateway lias been 
so successful that larger firms in the area 
are trying the same tactic. 

Torchia's inventive customer targeting re- 
sulted in her being named a 1997 honuree 
in the Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative, an 
annual program that recognizes small funis 
that have overcome challenges. It's spon- 
sored by Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., known as MassMutual — The Blue 
Chip Company: the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Sat ions Host new. 

For information on the next Blue Chip 
awards competition, see "Putting Things 
Into Focus," Page 47, ■ 
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What A Reporter Needs 
To Tell Your Firm's Story 

Publicity is one of the most effective mar- 
keting tools for a small business, but how 
should a small firm promote itself to the 
news media? 

The Art of Self PymnatiotK a quarterly 
newsletter on marketing, says storytelling 
is the key because, ultimately, every busi- 
ness story is a human-interest story. 

The newsletter lists lour elements a re- 
porter needs to help tell a company's story: 

Personality. A company is faceless 
without the people who run it. The person- 
ality of the people in your business must be 
conveyed with a sense of who they are. 

Facts And Figures. These fn-lp re- 
porters anchor a story in reality. If you 
don't want to divulge sales figures, you can 
talk about rate of growth. For instance, 
say: "Our sales have doubled in the last 
year" or "We've already met our sales ob- 
jectives for the year, and it's only July." 

Anecdotes. Real-life examples of how 
you solved problems bring a story to life. 
Tell the stories behind the facts and en- 
hance them with details that will make 
people want to listen. 

Details That Reveal. Reporters want 
interesting details about the people behind 
the companies. For instance, maybe the 
contents of your refrigerator reveal some- 
thing about your marketing strategy. 

For more information about The Ait of 
Self Promotion or to order a subscription, 
call 1-800-737-0783 or write to P.O. Box 23, 
Hoboken, N. J. 07030-0023. ■ 
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Learning The Language 

Do you speak Kituba? How about Igbo? Or 
perhaps Twi? 

None of the above African languages? ( >r 
even a more common tongue? Then you are 
like most American business people, who 
are not known for their proficiency in for- 
eign languages. 

If you foresee doing business outside 
the United States, you might want to 
learn these or other languages, such as 
Spanish. Japanese, or Finnish. The Na- 
tional Audiovisual Center, part of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce's Na- 
tional Technical Information Service, of- 
fers complete courses in 42 languages, 
from Amharie I Ethiopia) to Yoruba I west- 
ern Africa, principally Nigeria). 

The courses, produced and used by gov* 
ernment agencies such as the Foreign 
Service Institute, the Defense Language 
Institute, and the CIA, come with audio- 
cassettes, videotapes, and/or texts for self- 
instruction or classroom use. 

To learn more, call the National Audio vi- 
sual Center <703) 605*6184, or visit its 
World Wide Web site, tnc/nntisgor nac (* 
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Two years ago. Advanced Microelec- 
tronics, Inc., a fast-growing com- 
puter-services company, let its em- 
ployee-training programs lapse. 
Within months, productivity sagged and 
turnover soared at the Vincennes, Ind.. 
firm. Departing workers, recalls CEO 
Steve Burkhart, offered refrains such as 
Tin out of date" and Tm not keeping up * 
Those complaints surprised Burkhart, 
one of the 13-year-old firm's founders. In 
the 1960s he had instituted internal train- 
ing programs in partnership with nearby 
Vincennes Community College to teach his 
workers additional skills, but he had not 



anticipated the degree of his staffs zeal for 
learning. 

Tm over 50," he says, "and I always 
thought: When Tm out of school, I'm out of 
school " What he found, however, was that 
he had "60 people each wanting $10,000 
worth" of continuing education. 

Burkhart responded by reinstating the 
training programs with "even more focus " 
The result, he says, was higher morale and 
lower turnover. Training is "just about a 
seven-day-a-week process around here 
now,'* Burkhart says. "It seems to be al- 
most a demanded benefit, or people don't 
feel like they have a valuable job. ' 



And the revitalized training effort was 
not just targeted to his computer-repair 
and network-service technicians. Burk- 
hart also offered I took keepers and other 
administrative staffers a chance to learn 
word-processing and spreadsheet software 
programs at evening classes. 

Fearing a low turnout, he offered free 
pizza to all comers. But workers, who 
signed up in big numbers, said no entice- 
ment was necessary. Training is "a big deal 
for companies — no matter what size they 
are, 1 * says Burkhart. 

Burkhart is just one of countless Ameri- 
can employers who have discovered that 
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U.S. companies need a more 
highly skilled workforce. Almost 
all employers can do something 
to make that a reality. 




finding and keeping good workers 
is one of the greatest challenges 
facing them today. An expanding 
U,& economy and a correspond- 
ingly low unemployment rate have 
created a powerful demand for in- 
telligent, well-trained workers, es- 
pecially in booming technology-re- 
lated businesses. 

Companies are going bo great 
lengths— and great expense — to 
find experienced workers, often 
luring them from competitors or 
bringing them in from overseas. 
Some firms hoping to snag entry- 
level workers sent representa- 
tives to Florida beaches this past 
spring In interview college stu- 
dents who had gone there for 
spring break. Other companies 
are trying equally creative means 
of attracting workers. (See 
"Smart Tactics For Finding Work- 
ers/ 1 January, j 

Businesses are stretching the bounds of 
what is normally considered the work force 
to fill staff vacancies. They're recruit ing re- 
tirees and offering computer-related train- 
ing to people who have little or no back- 
ground in the field, And T in an initiative 
that benefits government, society, and 
business, firms are hiring individuals off 
the nations welfare rolls. 

While such programs are helping to re- 
duce the backlog of job vacancies — particu- 
larly in high-tech industries — they arent 
enough to guarantee an adequate supply 
of capable workers. Business leaders are 
increasingly coming to realize that the 
work force necessary for fueling America s 
economy now; in the near future, and into 
the 21st century is not one that they can 
simply buy or borrow; They must build it 

Small Firms Hit Hard 

Small businesses have been hit particularly 
hard by the shortage of skilled workers. 
Many of them lack the personnel depart- 
ments that larger Unas employ to focus on 
such tasks as recruitment, and they can't 
aflord to match the financial incentives thai 



Constraints On Growth 

Percentages of CEOs surveyed who were scaling back 
their revenue estimates for the following year because 
of a shortage of trained and skilled employees. 
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large firms can offer potential employees. 

Finding workers is the No. 1 priority lor 
our company" says Steve Kenda, CEO and 
president of Kenda Systems, based in 
Salem, N.H. The firm employs just over 
100 full-time workers and uses about 600 
contract workers to provide temporary in- 
foimit inn-technology services. 

"It's the primary reason for our company 
not growing faster," says Kenda. The firm 
has lost a lot of people to recruiters* but is 
hringing on two talent coordinators to en- 
sure that Kenda Systems finds and keeps 
the best people* 

A recent survey of small but growing com- 
panies such as Kenda's, conducted by New 
York City-based professional -services firm 
Coopers & Lybrand LLP, found Kenda's ex- 
perience to be similar to those of many other 
companies. iSee the chart above, i 

More than two-thirds of the firms that 
responded to the survey said ihal a lack 
of skilled workers will limit their revenue 
growth this year — up from 50 percent 
who said so two years ago and 27 percent 
in 1993. The skills shortage was by far 
the most significant factor cited by re- 



spondents as limiting growth. 

The results of a Nation's Hmi- 
«>ss reader poll, which were pub- 
lished in the May issue, under- 
score the pervasiveness of the 
skills shortage. Fifty-nine percent 
of r espondents said it has been 
"very difficult" to find qualified 
workers in the past year; only 10 
percent said that it had not been 
difficult or that their firm was nol 
hiring. 

About half of the respondents 
said they were unsatisfied with 
the quality of applicants, and 
more than one-third said jobs 
generally remained vacant at 
least three months as a result. 



A Matter 01 Money 

American businesses spend 
about 1 percent of their payroll 
costs on training, but closer to 3 
percent might he needed to suc- 
ceed in the next millennium in competitive 
industries, some business researchers say. 

Though Kenda and Burkhart have put a 
premium on educating their stalls, many 
CEOs of small businesses are hesitant to 
invest heavily in worker training, Some 
see little immediate payoff to justify em- 
plovees'time away Iron] the office and the 
expense of the classes 

Maintaining that view could be a serious 
mistake, however, says Herbert London, 
president of the Hudson Institute, a re- 
search organization in Indianapolis. The 
plenitude of cheap worker.* that existed for 
generations has all hut disappeared, which 
means that "every potential employee be- 
comes valuable. ... We have to think about 
investing in human capital, 1 * says London. 

There are some pressing reasons to so do. 
"Placement firms' fees are going up, and 
turnover costs are high," says John N. 
Evans, deputy director of Arthur Andersen's 
Enterprise ( troop in New York City, which 
provides advice to midsize companies, 
many of them closely held. 

"Try to be ahead of the curve," he sug- 
gests, by hiring top people, training and 
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treating them well, and under- 
standing why they leave. 
Often, he notes, "compensation 
is not as important as how em- 
ployees feel they're treated 
and empowered/ Giving work- 
ers access to the Internet and 
new job-related skills, for ex- 
ample, can make a big differ- 
ence in their productivity, 
Evans says. 

Business executives fre- 
quently "underestimate the 
role of on-the-job training, both 
formal and informal,* agrees 
Murray Weidenbaum, chair- 
man of the Center for the Study 
of American Easiness at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. 

A promising applicant who is 
not trained in a particular job 
skill might be better than a less 
inspired applicant who has ex- 
perience in a particular job 
area, says Weidenbaum. "Look 
for highly motivated young peo- 
ple and train them yourself" 

The Shifting Nature 01 Work 

Investing in quality workers is 
becoming particularly crucial 
because the nature of work is 
changing. Increasingly, employ - 
era are demanding not only 
skills oriented to specific tasks 
but also the ability to think crit- 
ically and solve problems, 

Fewer and fewer jobs can be 
performed by people with no 
special training or skill Even 
maids at some hotels must be 
able to use a computer to 
maintain an inventory of sup- 
plies. Yet more than half of 
American adults have no formal education 
beyond a high-school diploma. 

"There's no such thing as getting a 
meaningful job today without a strung aca- 
demic education," says Rep. William K 
Goodling, R-Pa.. chairman of the House 
Education and the Workforce Committee. 

High-tech jobs are in supreme demand. 
While the need for people with those skills 
will continue to increase in the next few 
years, the growth of jobs will vary signifi- 
cantly by industry during the early 21st 
century. (See the chart on Page 21.) 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the number of technical jobs will 
continue to grow, but professional specialty 
positions and lower- paid service jobs will 
also increase significant l\ in the next 
decade. Health services, business services, 
social services, engineering, manage- 
ment, and related services will account for 
nearly half the jobs added to the economy 
from 1996 to 2006, the agency forecasts. 
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Sharpening Ihe skills ofDiji (iibbins and other students, chef 
Pete r Wabbel gives a lesson in trimm imj pent at James Bowie High 
Sctuxrf in Amtm Tfcma. 



Failing To Measure Up 

As the need for a better work force in- 
creases, many executives say a disturbing 
number of job seekers don't measure up, A 
recent survey by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, based in Washington, 
D.C., found that 60 percent of manufactur- 
ing firms say current workers lack basic 
math skills, and 55 percent report having 
employees who are deficient in writing and 
comprehension. 

Perhaps more significantly, many job 
seekers lack the basic life skills needed to 
hold any job: preparing a resume, dressing 
appropriately for an interview or job, and 
arriving on time. 

Researchers, meanwhile, say the raw in- 
telligence of young people today is higher 
than that of previous generations. However, 
their academic achievement isn't keeping 
pace with their learning potential, accord- 
ing to some measurements, 

Nationwide standardized tests shou rel- 



atively good results for ele- 
mentary grades, but as young 
people progress through 
mid die and high schools, 
their academic achievement 
appears to tail off by some 
measurements— particularly 
scores on mathematics and 
science tests. 

Focus On The Schools 

"Public education Unlay is to- 
tally inadequate to the task," 
says William Brock, a for- 
mer U.S. secretary of labor 
who runs Intellectual Devel- 
opment Systems, Inc., an An- 
napolis, Md., firm whose pro- 
grams are structured to 
enhance intelligence and im- 
prove academic performance. 
ik Our schools are not designed 
for the workplace;* says Brock 
The worst of it, he says, is that 
"nobody is telling the kids that 
they're unprepared" 

Many business people 
share Brock's view And while 
some simply throw up their 
hands in despair, he and oth- 
ers espou.se an activist 
agenda: Business people 
should demand better results 
and get involved. 

At a February symposium 
on t he work force in Washing- 
ton, D.C., organized by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
retired Gen. Colin Powell de- 
clared that "we in the profit 
sector can do a lot more by 
getting involved in the educa- 
tion of our children." Powell 
heads Americas Promise 
Hie Alliance lor Youth, a national organi 
zation based in Alexandria, Va., that en- 
courages volunteerism on behalf of at-risk 
youth, (See the interview with Powell on 
Page 25 J 

President Clinton and Democratic lead- 
ers in Congress are pushing an agenda 
that calls for hiring 100,000 additional 
public-school teachers over the next seven 
years and would spend $22 billion in just 
two years to repair and upgrade public- 
school buildings. 

Republican leaders in Congress prefer a 
plan to create tax-free savings accounts for 
children's education, to give communities 
more flexibility in spending federal educa- 
tion aid, and to start school voucher pro- 
jects in more than 20 cities so families 
could send students to private schools. 

A separate bill, sponsored bv Sens. Mike 
DeWnie. tt-Ohiu; Jim M. Jeffords, H-Vt.; 
Edward M, Kennedy, D-Mass«; and Paul 
David We I Intone, D-Minn.— and backed by 
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the U.S. Chamber and a wide va- 
riety of other organizations — 
would streamline job training. S. 
1186, the Workforce Investment 
Partnership Act, would consoli- 
date skills training, career coun- 
seling, and job-bank services and 
coordinate them with services 
such as transportation and child 
tare. 

But the career-preparation 
process starts with the public 
schools. Says Brock: "We need to 
rethink what it is that we want 
from education. We Ye not teach- 
ing students to be adaptable, to 
value job skills and integrity." To 
demand improvements in educa- 
iion and career programs, says 
Brock, "small business has got to 
work in a more collective way." 

The federal School-to-Work pro 
gram, a collaborative effort of the 
U.S. Education and Labor depart- 
ments, encourages partnerships 
between educators and business 
people. It provides seed money to 
such partnerships and is sched- 
uled to be dissolved in 2001, at 
which time local governments, 
citizens, and community groups 
would have to fund the efforts, 

la some communities where 
businesses and educators are 
committed to career-oriented partnerships, 
young people are gaining much-needed in- 
sight into the world of work. 

Yet perhaps just as significantly, busi- 
ness people are rediscovering the diffi- 
culty — and the importance — of preparing 
the next generation of workers. 

Evans, of Arthur Andersen's Enter- 
prise Group, notes that most com pa- 



Employment Trends 

While the U.S. work force will grow by more than 18 million 
people from 1996 to 2006, some employment 
sectors will far outpace others. 
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nies — particularly small and 
firms— find the vast majority 
work force in the immediate a 
around their office or plant. That. 



midsize 
of their 
ea 
he 



notes, means that forming partnerships 
locally can pay solid dividends. "Start to 
team up with those schools" in your 
community to cultivate your future 
labor pool, he suggests. 



A Texas Recipe For Success 

If you walk into Peter 
Wabbels main classroom, 
down an ordinary hallway in 
the middle of James Bowie 
High School in Austin, Texas, 
your eyes and ears might be 
tricked into believing you re 
in the wrong building. 

White-garbed chefs-in- 
training are bustling around 
stainless-steel tables. Dishes 
are being stacked, celery is 
being sliced, and advice is 
being offered on sauces and 
spices. If it seems hke a 
restaurant kitchen, that's be- 
cause it is. 

Wabbel's "staff; male and 
female students attired in 
chefs aprons and hats, is 
preparing a banquet tin y 
will servo the next clay The 
students in the culinary-arts 
program have their own 
catering business, and some 
work in local restaurants 
after the school day ends. 

Are these young people 
learning marketable skills? 
Do they have any idea of 
what the world of work is 
like? They don't just 1 1 link so, 
They know so, 
] ,ook at tins; this is fun!" proclaims Deja 
Gibbins. 16, a sophomore trimming lal 
from a pork tenderloin mast. As she works. 
Wabbel — a professional chef with an im- 
pressive resume— passe> by. suggesting 
that she reverse the direction of the knife. 

4 The experience is so cool." says Gibbins. 
She expects lots of opportunities to get 
jobs** once she finishes her formal educa- 



What Employers Can Do 



Trie following suggestions on what employ- 
ers can do to improve the U.S. work force 
are drawn from discussions with business 
and industry leaders, as sported by Rein- 
gold Associates, Inc.. a Washington, D.C.- 
hased firm of school -to- work and work- 
three-development consultants. 

For more information on employer in- 
volvement, call Re ingold Associates at 
(202) 686-8600 or contact the organiza- 
tions listed in the box on Page 27. 

In The Workplace 

■ Train employees and their children in 
nontraditional skills, such as how to in- 
terview, how to dress for a job, and how to 
get a drivers license. 



■ Develop training programs and flexi- 
ble schedules that encourage employees 
to be good mentors and good parents. 

■ Offer students workplace tours and 
job-shadowing programs, in which youths 
spend a day with a worker 

■ Hire students as summer employees 
and as interns and apprentices during the 
school year 

In The Schools 

■ Encourage employees to visit schools 
and tell students about the world or work. 

■ Work with school officials to design 
curricula and create practical examples 
that illustrate how students can apply 
classroom learning to real-world jobs. 



■ Bring educators into the workplace to 
work with employees and gain their own 
perspective on the working world 

■ Create programs with guidance coun- 
selors to inform them about what employ- 
ers and colleges require. 

In The Community 

■ Talk with school hoards and consider 
seeking election to the boards. 

■ Hold leadership academies in which 
business and industry executives and offi- 
cials from other school systems lend their 
ay pe ri to e to educators and others. 

■ Create career days and job fairs at 
which employers tell young people and 
their parents what they expect 

■ Lobby government officials to support 
school-to- work programs and to demand 
strong academic standards. 
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She's the boss: Jennifer Jones, 10, afifih-gnukr at GarriwfrJ&tm Eimwntary School in Palm Harbor; 
FUk plays the mis of mayor at Enterprise Village, a career-training facility in Largo, Flu. 



tion. The class spends about 20 percent of 
its time in a traditional classroom and the 
rest in hands-on food preparation in the 
kitchen and in the miniature restaurant 
next door, where they can practice serving. 
The classroom [part of the course] is not 
the same," says Gibbins. "This is where the 
magic happens.* 

Classmate Nicholas Ross, 17, a junior, 
has an even better idea of what it's like to 
be a professional chef Four or five after- 
noons a week* he works at the restaurant 
in Austins posh Four Seasons Hotel, bak- 
ing breads and preparing desserts. 

His older, full-time co-workers at the 
restaurant "gave me a little bit of a hard 
time at first," recalls Ross, but Tve kind of 
earned some respect I wanted to show 
them that I know some things'* about cook- 
ing. 

The experience at the restaurant lias 
shown me that this is what I need to be 
doing. When I leave, I don't feel that Fve 
wasted my day. Tve learned something tan- 
gible " Not only that, but the staff at the 
Four Seasons let him "put some of my own 
creativity* into the desserts, and they make 
sure that he earns good grades at school. 
'They ve been a godsend," says Ross. 

Culinary arts isn't the only recipe for ca- 
reer preparation at the high school. Indus- 
trial electronics is a highly popular elec- 
tive, particularly because Austin has 
become home to several high -technology 
businesses. Students learn in labs filled 
with the latest scientific gear, and many 
earn summer jobs at area businesses — as 



do some of the school systems teachers. 

For example, Advanced Micro Devices 
(AMD), a Sunnyvale, Calif .-based com- 
pany that manufactures semiconductors 
at a plant in Austin, provides intern- 
ships and apprenticeships to students 
planning careers in electronics. But it 
also makes this offer to many promising 
youths: Sign a contract 
pledging to work for 
AMD for at least two 
years after graduating 
from college, and the 
company will pay every 
penny of your tuition. 

Then there's Lanier 
High School's criminal- 
justire program, in which 
students ride with police 
officers on their rounds 
and make trips to the 
Austin morgue. And 
there's a performing-arts 
program. And a broadcast- 
journalism program. In 
all, there are nine career 
specialties from which all 
students in the Austin In- 
dependent School Dis- 
trict's school-to-work pro- 
gram must choose an 
area of concentration by the 10th grade. 

The students fill thick binders, called 
career portfolios, to show to potential 
employers. The portfolios include re- 
sumes, photos, and other evidence of 
their achievements. 



"We need to 
rethink what we 
want from educa- 
tion. We're not 
teaching students 
to be adaptable, to 
value job skills 
and integrity." 



Austin Effort No Accident 

Austins career-preparation 
system didn't happen by itself; 
as recently as 1995, the Austin 
schools didn't even offer an in- 
dustrial - c le Ct roni cs course. 
Concerned that an unprepared 
work force would choke the 
cit/s economic progress, the 
business community proposed 
a partnership with the school 
system. Educators accepted 
the challenge. 

About 2*500 local businesses 
have "adopted*' schools, provid- 
ing mentors to individual stu- 
dents or providing state-of-the- 
art laboratory equipment. 
Industry leaders meet regu- 
larly with educators to plan 
and adjust career programs in 
Austins 10 public high schools. 

"We need to look at the data. 
Do we need high-tech pro- 
grams in all of the high 
schools? Do we have too many 
cosmetology students? We 
don't want to flood the mar- 
ket," says Diane Hodges, exec- 
utive director of the city's 
school-to-work program. 

A key to the success of the initiative is 
that "students learn to make career deci- 
sions," says Hodges, "When you go into 
high school, you have an individual acade- 
mic and career plan," she says. "One girl 
was upset, saying she had discovered that 
she didn't want to be an accountant" after 

having worked toward 

that goal through hi^h 
school, notes Hodges. "I 
said, That's wonderful; at 
least you didn't go all the 
way through college be- 
fore finding out'* 



Careers For All Students 

The Austin program isn't 
just for students bound for 
four-year colleges. In a 
well-a pp< >i nted i ndust rial ■ 
electronics lab at Austin 
Community College, 
teacher Martin Frye gives 
three high-school students 
a lesson on impedance in 
capacitors — a building 
block to the understanding 
of the sophisticated de- 
vices they will use in their 
work after graduation. 
"Try to be methodical; it will make you 
a better technician," says Frye as his 
students punch buttons on calculators. 
The message is clear. Learn this, and 
you will get a good job. "I won't go on 
Continued on Page 26 



—William E. Brock, 
former U.S. Secretary 
Of Labor 
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Colin Powell Tells How You Can Help 



Retired Gen. Colin Powell who served as 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under Presidents Bush and Clinton, is 
now chairman of Americas Promise — The 
Alliance for Youth. The organization, 
based in Alexandria, Va„ is a national 
not-for-profit group dedicated to improv- 
ing the lives of at-risk youths, particu- 
larly by improving their em ploy ability. 

In a recent interview with Not ion s 
R(ixiH(>x\ Powell elaborated on the ways 
in which small-business people can help 
develop their future workers. Here are 
edited excerpts from that interview: 

A We've seen impressive 
(J contributions from corporate 
America to America's Promise. Some 
small-business people may think 
they can't do anything as significant 
What can they do? 

A I would start by saying that they are 
more important than the major corpo- 
rations because they live in these commu- 
nities; they are out there in the field. 

Every small business out there that 
can hire a youngster— for an afternoon 
job, a Saturday job, a summer job, or a 
holiday job— is providing a safe place for 
a youngster, putting that youngster in 
the presence of adults who care about the 
person, teaching that person responsibil- 
ity, structure, discipline, math, and how 
to interact with customers or others in 
the work environment. 

But they have to do more than just hire 
their partners kid or their neighbor's kid. 
They have got to find a kid who might not 
look like too much right away, who might 
need a little bit of coaching and training, 
who might ru-ed a little bit oi instruction 
in how to show up on time, dress for the 
job, and interact with customers, 

QMy sense is that small business 
can get involved in a number of 
ways, 

A There are other roles for small busi- 
ness to play. A small-business man- 
ager, a CEO. a boss, can let people go 
from the workplace for a few hours to 
go to a school on the other side of town, 
to spend a few hours with a child, to 
mentor, to read. 

What corporations have found is: We're 
not losing a thing by doing this. We gain 
in employee satisfaction; we gain in em- 
ployee productivity at the end of the day; 
and we gain m what it says to the com- 
munity about the responsibility of that 
corporation in the community 

J know its hard, but it's so important, 
and it's going to mean something. 



f\ Whose responsibility is it to ensure 
1| that the schools graduate young 
people with adequate math and 
reading skills? 

A The reality oflife in America is that 
ihe ones who make the school system 
function are the parents. Where you have 
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Joining forces ?<> /nitride rmttirven io at -risk youths, America's Promise 
Chairman Colin ftnwll yices CS. Chamber of Cant mnvv resident 
and CEO Thomas J. I Jonah m a mi nvgon — a symbol otsupjmi and 
optimum for youth — at a February ChamJtwr st/nt/tosi nm 



caring, involved parents who worry about 
their children and who constitute a strong 
family unit and who pay real-estate 
taxes— guess what? YouVe got a good 



schfx>J system because those parents de- 
mand accountability* 

The problem is that we have too many 
communities in America where that 
strong parental involvement is not there 
and sometimes the tax base isn't there. 
Those schools tend not to be as good. 

The way we can compensate for that is 
to bring adults from elsewhere in the 
community into that environment to 

serve as parents. 

A Some 
If business 
people are wary 
of partnerships 
with educators. 
It seems that 
when they put 
that aside, they 
learn a lot 

A They're learn- 
ing a lot about 
their customers; 
they're learning a 
lot about the kind 
of training pro- 
grams theyd better 
have in place as 
these youngsters 
come out of high 
school; and they re 
learning a lot about 
their community. 

There's a tremen- 
dous opportunity 
there for small- 
business leaders. 
But you ve got to 
enter it knowing it may not be easy. 
YouVe got to enter it knowing you may 
pick up a kid who gives you trouble. But 
try* again, please. Please try again. 



U.S. Chamber Urges Youth Hiring 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has 
joined with Americas Promise — The Al- 
liance for Youth to encourage companies 
and organizations to provide jobs for 
young people this summer. 

This is one way businesses can give stu- 
dents exposure to the workplace and help 
improve their readiness for jobs later/" says 
Leslie W, Hortum t the Chambers senior 
vice president for federation development 

The Chamber is asking companies to 
make a written commitment to hire stu- 
dents lor the summer based on each 
firm's number of employees. Firms with 
up to 30 workers are asked to hire at 
least one youth full time for the summer; 
firms with 31 to 50 employees, two work- 



ers; 51 to 100, three workers; 101 to 500, 
four workers; 501 to 1,000, six workers; 
and more than LOGO, seven workers. 

Employers should fax then* commit- 
ments—stating their employment and the 
number of summer workers they will 
hire— to Hortum at (202) 463-3137. Com- 
mitments may also be sent via electronic 
mail to Ihifrtitmin uschamhfr.eom or by 
mail to Leslie W Hortum, Summer Hir- 
ing Program, US, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1615 H Street, N.W„ Washington. 
DC, 20062-2000. 

Participating employers will receive a 
thank-you letter from Gen. Colin Powell t 
chairman of America's Promise, and a pin 
symbolizing the organizations mission. 
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until you're sure you can calculate the 

right answer/* he adds. 

His students, part of the Accelerated Ca- 
reers in Electronics fACEj program, split 
their time between the community college 
and Lyndon B, Johnson High School. 

"A lot of people get out of high school 
and don't know what they're going to 
do," says James Chambers, 18, a senior. 
In schools without career programs like 
his, "they teach you stuff, but you don't 
see what to do with it. Well really use 
this in a job. It's not something you just 
learn and throw away, n 



ing career programs, the Austin schools 
" are getting there, but we n- not there yet." 
says Glenn West, who heads the Greater 
Austin Chamber of Commerce, 

He says communities that want to im- 
prove the effectiveness of their schools 
must keep one thing in mind: Education 
and business leaders must prepare young 
people for the jobs that are available in 
that community "It's very much a bottom- 
line issue," he says. 

And while programs like Austins are 
made easier by a booming local economy, 
that's not a prerequisite. Business people 
in Las Cruces, N.M., have started with a 
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Making it Happen 

One of the biggest challenges to putting to- 
gether a program like Austin's is finding 
qualified teachers, say city school officials. 

Mark Coleman, like Austin Community 
College's Frye, is certified to teach at the col- 
lege level. At the moment, though, he does- 
n't have much time for that. He works full 
time as a quality engineer for Dell Com- 
puter Corp. and spends four hours a day 
teaching industrial electronics at Bowie 
High School. His students can earn dual 
credits toward degrees at the high school 
and the community college under an 
arrangement between the institutions. 

"I know how it was when I was a stu- 
dent," says Coleman, "and I want to give 
something back. I really like it when that 
light bulb goes on" and a student solves an 
important problem. Classes such as his 
"make the difference between flipping burg- 
ers or working for Dell or AMD>" he adds. 

Despite their success to date in develop* 



more focused program sponsored by local 
banks. That's good enough for 18 year-old 
Crystal Vela. 

Each morning she attends classes at 
Onate High School in Las Cruces, where 
she is a senior. Each afternoon she works 
at the Matrix Capital Bank in Las Cruces. 
And two nights a week, she takes college- 
credit courses at Dona Ana Branch Com- 
munity College in town. It's a grueling 
schedule at times, hut she believes that 
the effort will pay off. 

1 feel like I'm really getting ahead in 
life," says Vela, She is earning $5.75 an 
hour at the bank and is rotating through 
every department to gain a wealth of ex- 
perience. Before the program, she had no 
real career plans. Says Vela, This really 
gave me a sense of direction." 

Educators and business leaders are 
finding that it's never too early to en- 
courage students to think about careers. 
Every weekday, about 100 fifth -grade 



students in Pinellas County, Fla., storm 
into Enterprise Village, a miniature 
business district. Children enter cinder- 
block ^buildings" to play the roles of gro- 
cers, bankers, and other wage earners. 

The 18,000-square-foot facility, built by a 
foundation set up by area businesses and 
donated to the county school system, hosts 
about 12,000 students each year. Similar 
facilities have been built by nonprofit 
groups or school systems in Indianapolis 
and other communities, and more are in 
the works around the country. 

It's not a day of idle play for the partici- 
pating children. For more than a month be- 
fore their visit to Enterprise Village, they 
study what it's like to be in the work force. 
Then they get to put that learning to work 
as consumers and as employees of one of 
about 20 mock businesses. They open bank 
accounts, apply for car loans, deal with cus- 
tomers, and make change. 

"its realistic. It's hands-on. and that's 
important with today's children," says 
Keith Gall, manager of the facility. They 
really get a sense of what it's like to be a 
business person and a consumer. " 

Business Urging Reform 

Sometimes, adults need to he reminded 
what it's like to be a student, say some 
business people. To that end. the Florida 
Chamber of Commerce Foundation, a 
coalition of local chambers in that state, 
kicked off a program designed to reverse 
what many business people and other citi- 
zens perceived as a decline in the quality of 
the state's public schools. With a 1994 re- 
port titled "No More Excuses," the founda- 
tion announced a bold "era of business-led 
reform" aimed at producing world-class 
public schools. 

Part of the effort is a series of three-day 
"academies* in communities around the 
state in which business people, educators, 
parents, and others learn about practices 
that are improving academic achievement 
in schools around the country. 

"For years, business people [in Florida | 
tried to work with school task forces and 
had taen frustrated;' says Ruth Mustian, 
executive director of the state chamber 
foundation's WorldClass Schools Inc., 
based in Orlando. 

The collective effort is starting to pay off, 
but "business has to keep the pressure on," 
says Mustian. That means demanding bet- 
ter results and working in schools with 
young people. "Don't just donate a used 
computer," says Mustian, 

While children and young adults are 
the focus of many career-preparation 
programs, business isn't limiting its ef- 
forts to them. In Sacramento, Calif, 
groups of senior citizens who are near 
the poverty level are being trained to 
use software by Microsoft Corp, of Red- 
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Application Request Form 

The information you provide will be kept in strict confidence. 



For More Information Call 
1-800-645-1544 



For Priority Service - FAX: 
(203) 661-1635 

• Level death benefit to 
Age 95 

• $6 billion in assets 
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AMERICAN 



NAME 
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CITY 



STATE 



ZIP 



DATE OF BIRTH 

AMT OF INS DESIRED 
HOME PHONE ( )_ 
BENEFICIARY 



QMALE J FEMALE 

□ TOBACCO J NON-TOBACCO 

_ WORK PHONE ( ) 



AGE 



"The best time to call me is: 

J Mornir>g J Afternoon J Evening ( □ Home □ Work) 

I wish lo pay my premiums; J Annually J Seml-Annuatly -I Monthly Bank Draft 

ADDITIONAL APPLICATION REQUESTED FOR: 

NAME 



DATE OF BIRTH 

AMT OF INS DESIRED 
Comments: 



J MALE J FEMALE 



J TOBACCO 3 NON-TOBACCO 



J I wish to cover my children 



M2-AQ20-ART (Nal Bus 1 6/98 



Are You Paying too much 
for Your Term Insurance? 



For More Information Call Toll Free: 1-800-645-1544 
For Priority Service - Fax: (203) 661-1635 
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Nat inn's business Juno IWan 



mond, Wash., as part of a pilot program 
funded by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

Others act on their own. Just ask Scott 
E. Bird of Scottsdale, Ariz., who invested 
$8,000 of his personal savings in a series of 
computer courses for himself last year 

Not a computer guru by nature, Bird nev- 
ertheless took the courses to become a Mi- 
crosoft certified systems engineer, which 
qualifies him to install and maintain server 
computers at the core of business networks 
and the PCs attached to them. 

Following that, he continued taking 
courses until br became qualified lo teach 
people seeking that certification. 

In the first two months after completing 
his courses — working part time, no less — 
Bird earned back the $8,000 cost of his 
courses. Not bad for a 72-year-old. 

"All my friends were out playing golf or 
investing in mutual funds " says Bird, now 
73. "They thought I was crazy/' He pores 
over extensive ads for information-technol- 
ogy workers, shakes his bead, and pro 
claims: 'This is the wave. Lets catch the 
wave!" 



To Learn More 



Here are some organizations that busi- 
nesses can eon I act for help in developing 
a better work force: 

■ The American Society for Training 
and Development, a professional associa- 
tion raising standards for workplace 
training Alexandria. Va.; "703) 683-8100; 

■ The Center for Workforce Prepara- 
tion, an arm of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce promoting better skills ;ind 
positive attitudes among workers; 
Washington, BfcCL; (202)463-5525; 
wictv.Hxvhauihvr.org 

■ Junior Achievement, a nationwide, 
nonprofit economic education organiza- 
tion seeking business people to serve as 
volunteers in schools; Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; (7191 540-8000; tcicir.ju.onj 

■ The National Employer Leadership 
Council, a business coalition promoting 
em pi over participation in training ac- 
tivities; Washington. D.C.; ('2081 1 822- 
HU27: tnartietcMtrf 

m The Welfare to Work Partnership, a 
nonpartisan eflort to move people off pub- 
lic assistance and into private-sector jobs; 
Washington. D.(\; »202> 95:V:K)0o; 
irictr.nTifairUjiwrrk.ont 

■ WorldClass Schools, Inc., a busi- 
ness-led organization urging education 
reform; Orlando, Fla.; '407) 418-4441; 
hitic/iwtirldtitixxjlckatnki'uin/ 



Campus Partnerships 

Community colleges and uni- 
versities are making waves of 
their own with the young, the 
old, and everyone in between 
in partnerships with busi- 
nesses. 

Companies in the Columbus. 
Ohio, area are sending execu- 
tives to Ohio State University's 
prestigious College of Business 
for short but intensive training 
tailored to their needs. Pro- 
grams can last from a few days 
to a few months, says Joseph A. 
Alutto, dean of the business 
school *You can think of them 
as just-in-time learning," he 
says. 

At FNX Limited, a com- 
pany based near Philadelphia 
that provides software to 
large financial institutions, 
no one is hired without pass- 
ing a pressure- packed. 12- 
week course in real -world fi- 
nance. 

Even a job applicant with im- 
peccable grades at a major 
graduate school spends 10 
hours a day in class, followed 
by several hours of homework 
each night 

Farid Naib, the company's 
founder and CEO, says he 
found out the hard way that 
even the best formal educa- 
tion can't teach people how to do a job. 
Previously, "when we hired people, we 
found that they didn't really know 
enough about the financial markets. We 
did the *Go sit with someone who knows 
what they're doing/ but that wasn't 
enough." 

The firm's "university concept," as 
\"aib calls it, costs at least $15,000 for 
each worker added to the payroll. But, 
like so many growing companies. FNX 
found thai a lack of job skills among em- 
ployees was the firm's biggest impedi- 
ment to revenue growth. "We see |the 
trainingl as a strategic strength," says 
Naib, 

FNX was a 1997 honoree in the Blue 
Chip Enterprise Initiative, which recog- 
nizes small firms that hove surmounted 
major challenges. The competition is co- 
sponsored by Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.. known as MassMu- 
tual— The Blue Chip Company; the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce; and Nations 

ttltSiliCSS. 

Adds Naib, who forecasts that com- 
pany revenues will jump to $24 million 
this year from $18 million in 1997, "I 
don't see this | intensive training) in any 
of our competitors— yet." 
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at every company can afford that 
kind of training program or offer 
college scholarships. But almost 
every company can do something to 
improve the effectiveness of its employees 
or give a boost to the work force of the fu- 
ture, say many leaders in the increasingly 
intort wined worlds of business and educa- 
t ioi i i See * What Employers Can Do~ Page 
21J 

lb start, says Hodges of the Austin 
school system, "all it takes is people get- 
ting together and saying, *You do this, and 
111 do that/" 

She recalls how frustrated Austin educa- 
tors were a few years ago when science 
labs nredrd new carpi 'ts and the school 
systems procurement polity didn't offer 
much hope of fast action. 

Hodges and ether schuul -system officials 
met with area business people to see if they 
could help, Before long, they not only had 
re-carpeted the labs but also had networked 
three schools for computer systems. 

Says Hodges: "The power of business is 
just amazing. " ffi 
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77; e p/wses awd minuses of switching IRAs; estate-tax provisions 
under siege; credit scoring; shopping Wall Street for bargains. 



The IRA Question: To Roth Or Not To Roth? 



Ill 



Hij St/son If oik/ex 

■ f. Like many people, you have tucked 
I away a tidy sum to art individual re- 
I tirement account, you face a big deci- 
I sion: Should vtiu convert your current 
IRA to a new Roth TRA? 

Congress gave you real incentive to 
make the switch: tax-free withdrawals 
from a Roth IRA compared with taxable 
withdrawals from a standard IRA. But 
there's a catch. If you convert, you 
would pay taxes on the amount you 
moved to the Roth. 

Should you do it? 

Accountant Peter Walker has 
crunched the numbers for many of 
his small-business clients in Front 
Royal, Va„ and has concluded that 
its just too expensive if you already 
have a sizable IRA. "Many people 
have $100,000 or more in tradi- 
tional IRAs, and converting could 
cost them over $30,000 in [federal 
and statel income taxes," he says. 

Moreover, the cost of conversion 
would be even steeper if you use 
IRA funds to pay the taxes. Doing 
so would strip your account of a big 
chunk of its value, and it also 
would cost you a 10 percent early- 
withdrawal penalty if you are 
younger than 59 

Congress foresaw this polynia] 
tax hardship and decided to permit 
all those who convert to a Roth this 
year to spread their tax payments 
over four years. (Actually, you 
spread the income from the conver- 
sion over four years and pay taxes 
accordingly] After this yean how- 
ever, the tax bill fails due all at once. 

Even with four years to pay, taxes on 
$100,000 in assets "still come to more 
than $7,000 a year," adds Walker. "Lots of 
people just can't afford it* 

If you made nondeductible contributions 
to an IRA because you failed to qualify for 
a deductible account, you will be taxed 
only on the interest, dividends, and capi- 
tal gains on those after-tax contributions. 

Many people who may be in a position 
to pay the conversion tax won't be allowed 



to convert, however. Congress placed an 
income ceiling on eligibility. Your adjusted 
gross income — single or married— must 
he less than $100,000 this vein to qualify 
for a conversion. 

The Rules Of The Roth 

The Roth IRA was designed to add flexi- 
bility to the retirement options available 
to Americans. Named for Sen. William V. 
Ruth Jr.. R-DeL chairman of the Senate 



By contrast, deductible IRA contribu- 
tions this year are available to individuals 
who earn less than $30,000 and couples 
who earn less than $50,000. Those 
amounts will gradually rise to $50,000 for 
singles and $80,000 for couples over the 
next several years. 

Heres how the Roth retirement account 
works. Each year, you may put as much 
as $2,000 into a Roth IRA from earned in- 
come; a married couple can contribute 





If you have $100,000 in a traditional IRA cmd m 
sn>fs accountant Peter Walker, ymi may find you 
tin {or hill tj<w tty.nifil face 
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Finance Committee and the law's archi- 
tect, the Roth became law as part of the 
Tax Relief Act of 1997. It took effect on 
Jan. t 

Roth accounts are available to individu- 
als with an adjusted gross income up to 
$95,000 and married couples filing jointly 
with an income of up to $150,000. The 
abilitv to contribute is phased out for sin- 
gles between $95,000 and $110,000 and 
for couples between $150,000 and 
$1(50,000. 



$4,000 regardless of whei her both spouses 
are employed, Unlike a traditional IRA, a 
Roth IRA does not allow contributions to 
be deducted from your income. 

All withdrawals from a Roth IRA are 
tax-free provided your account has been 
open for at least five years and you are at 
least 59V; when withdrawals begin. 

Also, you can make withdrawals with- 
out penalty after five years— regardless of 
your age--to buy your first home or to pay 
for higher-education expenses* whether 
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yours or your children's. In addition, there 
is no age at which it becomes mandatory 
to begin withdrawals from a Roth IRA. 
Traditional IRAs require you to begin tak- 
ing money out by age 70. 

Is It A Plan For You? 

If you are young and have decades to 
save, a tax-free Roth IRA is too good an 
opportunity to pass up, say financial ad- 
visers. If you already have an IRA of any 
size, the decision becomes more complex 
because of the tax implications. 

Rick Bruns. a free-lance w r riter in 
Cleveland, knows what his numbers 
look like now. and he's dead-set against 
a Roth. Tve got a SEP (simplified 
employee pension i IRA that's better than 
a Roth," he says. Because a SEP allows 
self-employed people to contribute up 
to 13 percent of their annual gross 
income, Bruns, 43, has already accumu- 
lated between two and three times 
his annual income in his SEP and 



Helpful Web Sites 



Need more information to help you decide 
whether a Koth individual retirement ac- 
count is for you? A number of sites on the 
World Wide Web can help you. They in- 
clude the sites below, which offer features 
such as articles, answers to frequently 
asked questions, and calculators to deter- 
mine your savings at retirement, with 
and without a Roth. 

www.fidetity.com 

The Fidelity Investments site contains a 
Roth IRA conversion calculator and arti- 
cles such as "Who Should Open a Roth 
IRAT 

www. north westernmutual. com 
The Web site of Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. contains a Roth IRA 
calculator and a longevity game* that 
uses your input to determine your aver- 
age life expectancy. 

www, strong-funds, com 
This site, hasted by Strong Capital 
Management, Inc., offers a Roth IRA ana- 
lyzer and a conversion calculator to help 
you see the future when you chotjse a 
Roth IRA, a deductible IRA, or a nonde- 
ductible IRA. 

wu u\ i a ngita rd, com 

listed by The Vanguard Group, this site 
features a variety of retirement-savings 
resources, including a Roth ERA calculator 




taken the corres ponding tax deductions. 

Til never convert to a Roth," he says. 
"For me, it just doesn't compete with a 
SEP" 

Bruns has a second reason for not con- 
verting to a Roth: "I might ^^^^^^ m 
be dead before I retire. 
This way I get my deduc- 
tions now." 

Another person who has 
decided against a Roth IRA 
is Janet Pepin, a manage- 
ment trainer and president 
of HP Inc. in Takoma Park, 
Md. ^Congress may think 
the Roth is a good idea, but 
for someone like me, I can't 
see the benefits," she says. 
Like Bruns, she has set up 
a SEP IRA. "If you already 
have a lot of personal tax 
deductions to lower your 
income, perhaps it's great," 
says Pepin. "But I don't, so I need all of my 
SEP IRA deductions." Besides, she asks, 
"How does anyone know what the tax sce- 
nario will be 20 or 30 years from now?" 

Accountant Walker worries about the 
same thing. He believes it's possible that 
Congress will do away with the current in- 
come-tax system. "There's the movement 
to adopt a flat tax, and now a national 
sales tax is being discussed." says Walker. 
"What happens to people who voluntarily 
pay $30,000 or more in income taxes so 
they can switch to a Roth, and next year 
we go to a national sales tax? They'll be 
shooting themselves in the foot" 

The Tax Factors 

Keep in mind the special tax conse- 
quences of making a switch — the require- 
ment to report proceeds from the tradi- 
tional IRA as extra income on your tax 
returns. Even though conversions in 1998 
can be reported over four years rather 
than solely in the year of the conversion, 
you might be pushed into a higher tax 
bracket and beyond the income limit for 
receiving some valuable tax credits, de- 
ductions, and exemptions. 

If that's the case, says syndicated finan- 
cial writer Humberto Cruz, *why not con- 
vert just enough of your present IRA each 
year that it doesn't push you into a higher 
tax bracket? That way, you convert to- 
ward the end of each year when you're 
fairly certain what your income for the 
year will be." 

Cruz, a columnist based in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., who writes for Tribune 
Media Services, is a Roth fan because be 
likes the idea of not having to start fund 
withdrawals by age 70. "The longer you 
stretch nut your withdrawals." he explains, 
"the more you can come out ahead." 
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nnyone who 
takes the long-term 
view and plans to 
take their money out 
over 15 to 20 years 
will get more in- 
come Irom a Roth." 

— Sieve Norwitz, 
t Rowe Price 



Steve Norwitz, vice president of T. Rowe 
Price Associates, a Baltimore-based finan- 
cial-services company, says most investors 
who convert to Roth IRAs will come out 
ahead in the long run — assuming they 
don't use funds in their 
IRAs to pay their tax bills. 
Norwitz has run the num- 
bers himself for sample in- 
vestors w r ho convert regular 
IRAs to Roth IRAs at ages 
45, 57, and 66\ In each ex- 
ample. Roth IRAs would 
yield substantially higher 
returns in the long run. 

"Anyone who takes the 
long-term view and plans 
to take their money out 
over 15 to 20 years will get 
more income from a Roth " 
says Norwitz. "Since few of 
^■^■B us know what tax bracket 
well be in anyway when 
we retire, it really makes sense to con- 
sider converting to a Roth." 

The Roth still wins even when Norwitz 
makes a generous assumption: that hold- 
ers of regular IRAs deposit into a savings 
account the money they would have paid 
in taxes to convert to a Roth. Then 
Norwitz adds that money, plus interest, to 
the IRA funds available for retirement dis- 
tributions. 

A Stumbling Block 

Despite the Roth IRA's long-term advan- 
tage, if the immediate tax bill is a stum- 
bling block, broker David Carlson lias a 
simple suggestion: "Keep your regular 
IRA. Don't touch it. Just start a new 
Roth. M 

Like many financial professionals, 
however, he says it could be wise to move 
money into a Roth if you haven't amassed 
significant savings. Carlson, with Com- 
monwealth Equity Services in Arlington. 
Va., also thinks older taxpayers with small 
IRAs should consider converting 'If you Ye 
healthy and working, and [if youl expect to 
keep working for several more years," 
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etting up a Roth IRA is quite aim* 
pie; various types of financial-ser- 
vice providers can help, What's 
more difficult, of course, is deciding 
whether to convert a traditional IRA to a 
Roth, Such a decision involves a host of 
questions for everyone with an IRA ac- 
count. Talk to a financial professional be- 
fore* deciding whether to switch. And for 
further information, check out the World 
Wide Web sites listed in the box on this 

page. ■ 

Susan I loth/eg is a free-lance uriter in 
Takoma Pm/k Md 
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With Key, you don't have 
to jump through hoops to 
renew your small business 
Line of credit. The process is 
automatic and easy. And there's no 
paperwork. It's called Hassle-Free 
Renewal? Interested? Just call 

Key Business Resource Center 

1-888KEY4BIZ 
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Clinton Targets Three Estate-Planning Techniques 



By Gloria Gibbx Manilla 

President Clinton's 1999 budget proposal 
calls for eliminating or restricting three 
popular techniques used to reduce estate 
taxes or to provide funds to pay them. 

The president's budget targets family 
limited partnerships, the Crummey provi- 
sion in funding life-insurance trusts, and 
personal -residence trusts. 

Republican leaders in Congress oppose 
the changes Clinton has proposed. And 



percent of the value of the stock for a 
small manufacturing company. 

The rationale for the discounts is that 
the stock of a family business, even a very 
profitable one, does not have the value of 
the stock of publicly traded companies. 
Potential investors are hesitant to buy 
into a company where the family will 
maintain a com rolling interest. Unlike 
shares of a major corporation that may be 
traded in the tens of thousands on any 
business day, it can take months or even 




the insurance industry, which would be 
hard hit by the changes, has mounted a 
vigorous defense of the endangered estate- 
planning techniques. Nonetheless, the 
president's proposals remain very much 
alive. 

Here are the changes Clinton seeks, 
with descriptions of the techniques and 
what you need to keep in mind should the 
proposals become law: 

Restrict Family Limited Partnerships 

Clinton wants to reduce sharply the scope 
of family limited partnerships, which 
many small-business owners set up to 
pass business interests, stocks, bonds, and 
other investments to children while mini- 
mizing gift and estate taxes. 

Under current law, parents may give a 
child — or anyone else — $10,000 a year 
tax-free. Savvy small -business owners can 
actually give more than $10,000 of their 
companies' stock each year to their chil- 
dren thanks to discounts for "minority in- 
terest" and lack of marketability." 

Together, these two discounts can be 40 



longer to find a buyer for partial owner- 
ship in a family business. 

While that's bad news for a family firm 
trying to find a buyer in an arm's-length 
transaction, it's not so had for transferring 
family-business stock to the next genera- 
tion. A combined 40 percent discount for 
minority interest and lack of marketabil- 
ity means a small-business owner can 
transfer $16,667 of company stock to each 
child each year and not owe any estate or 
gift tax. (The 40 percent discount applied 
to $16,667 reduces the value to the 
$10,000 maximum j 

Bruno Graziano, a senior analyst with 
CCH Inc., a tax- and business-law pub- 
lishing company in Riverwoods, III., says: 
'This concept worked so well for active 
corporations that tax planners started to 
use valuation discounts as a technique for 
parents to contribute marketable securi- 
ties and other 'nonactive' investments to a 
family limited partnership." 

The workings of a typical partnership 
are explained by S. Stacy Eastand, a part- 
ner with the law firm Baker & Botts LLP 



in Houston: "The parents are general 
partners who each retain a small partner- 
ship interest such as 3 percent. The re- 
maining 94 percent is reserved for limited 
partnership interests that the parents 
give to the children over a number of 
years." 

Even if the partnership holds nothing 
but publicly traded stocks, the limited 
partnership interests given to children 
each year can be discounted for minority 
interest and lack of marketability, says 
Evelyn Capassakis, a director of trusts 
and estates with Coopers & Lybrand in 
New York City. 

"The discounts make sense," says 
Capassakis, "because instead of giving the 
stock directly to your children, you are 
giving them interests in a limited part- 
nership which has the same concerns 
with minority interests and lack of mar- 
ketability as a small manufacturing com- 
pany." 

According to the Clinton administra- 
tion, however, the "disappearing value is 
illusory." Clinton proposes to eliminate 
valuation discounts for all but active busi- 
nesses, 

Without valuation discounts, the major 
tax incentive for creating family limited 
partnerships for "nonactive" businesses 
would no longer exist 

If the proposal passes, says Capassakis, 
then "there goes another estate- planning 
tool" 

Repeal The Crummey Provision 

While restricting the use of the family 
limited partnership would affect mainly 
higher-income taxpayers, Clintons call for 
repeal of the Crummey provision — which 
permits the use of the annual gift-tax ex- 
clusion to fund a trust— would have "a 
much more significant impact on the av- 
erage person," says Capassakis. 

The provision takes its name from a 
technique adopted by Clifford Crummey 
and his wife — and upheld by a federal 
court in 1968 — for funding a trust for chil- 
dren with gifts to each child equal to the 
annual gift, exclusion. 

For the gift exclusion to apply, the re- 
cipient has to be able to use it immedi- 
ately—has to have a "present interest" in 
it A gift of a "future interest/ such as 
trust money that the beneficiary doesn't 
get for some time, is subject to gift tax, 

Crummey *s attorneys gut around the 
"present interest" requirement with a 
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strategy in which, when he put the money 
in the trust, he sent a letter to the benefi- 
ciaries stating they could withdraw the 
money within 30 days. The children didn't 
dare withdraw the money for fear the 
cash flow 7 would stop. 

The Internal Revenue Service con- 
tended that the gifts did not qualify for 
the exclusion because the children had no 
"present interest" in the trust funds — only 
"future interest.'* The Crummeys lost the 
first round of their suit. Crummey Vs. 
Commissioner of the IRS, but won in the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 9th Circuit. 

While the Crummey rule continues to 
be used with trusts for 
children, many middle- 
income taxpayers now 
use it to buy life insur- 
ance. People put the 
life-insurance policy in 
a trust so that the pro- 
ceeds will not go into 
their estates when they 
die. 

lb pay the premiums, 
the insured individual 
gives money to his ben* 
eficiaries — usually his 
children. The goal is to 
use the $10,000 annual 
gift exclusion to give 
the children the money 
to pay the premiums, 
thereby reducing the 
individual's taxable es- 
tate. 

"What's really bother- 
ing the IRS is the num- 
ber of beneficiaries 
needed to cover the life- 
insurance premiums, "' 
says Tom Warrick, a partner with the law 
firm Warrick & Boyn in Elkhart, Lnd. 

Say the insurance is $2 million, the pre- 
miums are $30,000, and the father with 
the policy ordy has two children — with a 
combined gift exclusion of $20,000, That's 
when you bring in a grandchild," says 
Warrick, "who really only has a remainder 
interest fin the insurance proceeds!. And 
sometimes they bring in all the grandchil- 
dren So far, the courts have upheld the 
multiple gift exclusions, but the IRS is 
complaining." 

Clinton s budget proposal does not 
grandfather the Crummey rule for trusts 
formed in the past, *So you can't run out 
and set up a trust before Congress acts 
and think youVe beaten the dock," says 
Graziano of the CCH publishing firm 

Capassakis expresses another concern: 
"All life- insurance trusts should include a 
statement that allows the trustee to dis- 
tribute all assets and principal to the 
grantors spouse." If Congress revokes the 



"A qualified 
personal-residence 
trust is an excel- 
lent technique 
for middle-income 
taxpayers." 



—Evelyn Capassakis, 
Coopers & Lvbrand 



Crummey provision* taxpayers with trust 
documents lacking an "escape hatch" may | 
have to leave the insurance in the trust i 
and continue to pay the premiums with- 
out getting the advantage of the $10,000- 
per-recipient gift exclusion, or they may 
have to let the policy lapse. 

Restrict Personal-Residence Trusts 

Under Clinton's budget proposal, them no 
longer would be a substantial tax advan- 
tage in placing your residence in a trust 
and naming your children as beneficiaries 
while retaining the right to live in the 
home for a specified period 

"A qualified personal- 
residence trust is an ex- 
cellent technique for 
middle- income taxpay- 
ers," says Capassakis. 
Transferring the resi- 
dence to a trust re- 
moves it from the 
owners taxable estate. 
In addition, the value of 
the house is "frozen" at 
the time it is placed in 
the trust, so any appre- 
ciation would also be 
excluded from the es- 
tate. 

The value of the resi- 
dence is taxed as a gift 
to the beneficiaries. But 
the taxable gift value is 
reduced by the market 
value of the parent's 
use of the residence for 
the term of the trust — 
called a retained inter- 
est. Thus, the longer 
the specified period for 
the parent to stay in the house, the 
greater the reduction against the gift tax 
owed on the house. 

If the parent stays in the house longer 
than the term of the trust, he or she must 
pay rent to the children. 

Clinton has proposed eliminating the 
tax break on the retained interest, which 
would cause all houses placed in new 
qualified personal-residence trusts to be 
valued at 100 percent. Without the tax 
break, individuals would have little tax 
incentive for establishing a personal-resi- 
dence trust 

In Warrick's view, the proposed changes 
in family limited partnerships, the 
Crummey provision, and qualified per- 
sonal-residence trusts illustrate a 
deeper and more pervasive problem, If tax 
rules were simpler and rates were lower, 
says Warrick, there would be no need— or 
opportunity— for such changes in tax pro- 
visions. ■ 



BORROWING 

Credit Scoring 
For Business 

When you apply for a consumer loan or 
credit rani, the lender or credit -card com- 
pany typically gives your application a 
numerical "score" based on information 
supplied by a credit bureau. If the score is 
above a certain level, you get the loan or 
credit. If the score is below, you don't 

This long-standing scoring process for 
consumer-credit applicants is now being 
used to judge the creditworthiness of 
small-business borrowers. 

'There are pros and cons to scoring for 
small businesses," says Gen Detweiler. 
author of The Ultimate Credit Handhook 
: Plume. $12.95). "On the one hand* scor- 
ing is more efficient and makes the loan 
process go fester, and there's no loan-offi- 
cer bias because it all goes by the num- 
bers. On the other hand, you may have 
unique circumstances that the scoring 
system may not take into account'* 

The absence of consideration of such 
circumstances is a reason that some small 
lenders don't use credit scoring. For ex- 
ample, it doesn't include the applicants 
reputation and community standing. 

But most big banks and major creditors 
advocate scoring systems, saying they 
provide quick, reliable risk predictions 
that open the way to serving many small 
firms that previously would have been by- 



Sergio Ora, national credit administra- 
tor for small business at Key Bank in 
Cleveland, says that with credit scoring, 
"we can now reach many more small 
businesses." To counter the impersonal 
nature of scoring, Or a says, "loan officers 
can look at scores and supplement them 
with additional information borrowers 
may have provided." 

How does small -business scoring differ 
from consumer scoring? **We add addi- 
tional criteria, such as what line of busi- 
ness you're in." says Scott Bronstein t di- 
rector of product marketing with 
Experian Corp., a national credit bureau 
in Orange, Calif 

You can get a credit report on your busi- 
ness from Experian — formerly TRW — by 
calling 1-800-520-1221. The cost ranges 
from $10 to $20. 

Two other national credit-information 
suppliers, Trans Union and Equifax, plan 
to offer small-business credit reports later 
this year. 

— Peter Weomr 
The tt/tthttr is a business writer in 
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Shopping The Stock Market's Value Rack 



By Randy Myers 

■ ■ ave lofty prices left you nervous 
LI about putting money in the stock 
market but still yearning for the 
I high-octane returns it can preside;' 
Sure, you could invest in bonds, but they 
too are trading at rich levels right now, 
which means their yields are low (about 6 
percent for 30-year Treasury 
bonds J. How about money- market 
accounts and other cash equiva- 
lents? Their yields are lower still. 

If you are nervous, you may want 
to consider this solution. It s for 
prudent investors willing to live 
with a modicum of risk. Stick wit h 
stocks, but invest principally in 
what Wall Street calls value stocks. 

Value stocks are those that are 
undervalued relative to their in- 
trinsic worth or to the rest of the 
stock market. Statistically, they 
tend to have price-to-earnings ra- 
tios and price-to-book-value ratios 
lower than those of companies in 
the same industry 

For example, if one computer 
maker's stock trades at a price 
equal to 25 times its annual per- 
share earnings while another 
trades at 15 times its annual earn- 
ings, the latter may be a bargain if 
all other factors are about equal. 

Against The Grain 

Surprising as it may seem, those 
kinds of dichotomies occur all the 
time, for reasons that may or may 
not make sense. Sometimes, a com- 
port v falls on bad limes, in which 
case its stock price deserves to 
drop. But just as often, Wall Street overre- 
acts to what later proves to be temporary 
bad news, sending a stock s price lower 
than it deserves to be. 

And sometimes a company's stock is 
cheap simply because investors have 
failed to recognize its bright prospects, 
perhaps because the company is small, 
new, or in an nhsnire industry. 

"We sense that value is created when 
perception is worse than reality/ says 
Matt hew Knhev, who, with John Porter, is 
co-manager of the Marshall Mid-Cap 
Value Fund in Milwaukee, "Often, things 
arent as bad as the herd perceives them 
to he. and that's when we go against the 
grain. As a value investor, you really have 
to work outside the crowd" 

Value investing is especially appealing 
when the stock market is perched at 



record levels, as it has been much of this 
year. If a bear market does materialize, 
stocks already in the dumps won't have 
nearly so far to fall as todays high fliers. 

While seldom glamorous, value invest- 
ing has a solid track record. Over the past 
15 years, stock funds that pursue a value 
strategy have earned average annual re- 
turns of 14.5 percent, while funds pursu- 




ing a growth strategy have earned an av- 
erage 13.5 percent, according to 
Morningstar Inc., a Chicago- based com- 
pany that tracks mutual funds. 

Assets And Management 

To figure out whether cheap stocks are 
true bargains, Fahey and Potter look for 
redeeming fundamentals. They like com- 
panies that have a solid base of assets to 
sustain them through any business down- 
turn, companies that are restructuring to 
enter new and more rewarding lines of 
business, and companies that are simply 
turning around their existing businesses, 
perhaps through new management or 
cost-cutting activities. 

They also want companies with the fi- 
nancial strength and marketing opportu- 
nity that will allow them to survive. 



If you go bargain hunting on Wall 
Street, here are several tips for avoiding 
cheap stocks destined to get even cheaper: 

Look for a modest debt load. If a 

company's current assets exceed its cur- 
rent liabilities by a factor of at least 2 and 
its debt is no more than half its equity, it 
should have the financial wherewithal to 
survive until the rest of Wall Street 
recognizes the value you see in it. 

Evaluate the quality of the 
company's assets. If a company's 
current assets consist mostly of 
cash and accounts receivable, it's 
probably on firmer footing than a 
company whose assets consist 
largely of bulging inventories, espe- 
cially if inventories are growing 
faster than revenues and the goods 
held in inventoiy. such as comput- 
ers or out-of-style clothing, have a 
short shelf life. 

Compare apples with apples. 

If semiconductor stock A is trading 
at a price-to-earnings ratio of 19 
and aerospace stock B is trading at 
a P'E of 21. don't automatically as- 
sume that the semiconductor stock 
is the better value. In fact, it's 
merely trading where semiconduc- 
tor stocks traded on average during 
the past four years, according to 
Sam Stovall, director of industry in- 
formation for Standard & Poor's 
Corp. of New York City, 

Aerospace stocks, by contrast, 
traded at about 23.6 times earnings 
during that period, suggesting that 
Stock B could be the better value. 

Be patient. With the stock market at 
extraordinarily high levels, you're not 
going to find a lot of true values there 
right now. If you force the issue and buy 
stocks that dotri meet you? value criteria, 
you're likely to overpay. Do your home- 
work, wait until you find something that 
meet* your guidelines, then buy it. 

Investors who want to learn more about 
value investing are encouraged to read 
The Intelligent Inventor by Benjamin 
Graham fHarperColbns, $30 l Forty-nine 
years after its first publication, it remains 
a classic in the field. W 

Randy Myem, ftmnerty a writer and 
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Seeking Funding? 
Get Organized 



Fh i anc big pmgmn is 
offered through minority- 
devebjmient and other 
groups can be the ticket to 
starting or expanding a 
business. 



By Shamn Neiton 



Wl 
or 



len you're hunting for money 
' to get a business off the ground 
or help it grow, don't overlook 
jrgani2ations. You may not 
even have to be a member of a particu- 
lar organization to qualify* for help. 

Consider the case of Charles Elion 
and Gregory George, When they and 
their partners launched AF AM Knit- 
ting in Edgewater, NJ., three years ago, 
their first customer, New York City- 
based Philip Morris Cos. Inc., tipped 
them off to a funding program offered by 
the National Minority Supplier Devel- 
opment Council i NMSDC). also in New 
York City. 

The result: a $285,000 loan that en- 
abled Mri can- American-owned AF AM 
to fulfill a $450,000 purchase order for 
10,000 dozen pocket T-shirts for Philip 
Morris promotional programs. 

**It was really Philip Morris-driven/ 
says George, president and chief finan- 
cial officer of AF AM, which produces 
not only T-shirts but also sweaters, golf 
shirts, and other knitted apparel. 

Philip Morris is one of 3,500 corpora* 
tions that belong to the NMSDC and its 
42 regional affiliates. The NMSDC pro- 
motes increased procurement opportu- 
nities for minority-owned firms by 
bringing them together with member 
corporations, which often go out of their 
way to contract with the minority firms 
and help them develop. 

Funds For Contract Costs 

Eleven years ago, the NMSDC created a 
separate not-for-profit entity called the 
Business Consortium Fund (BCF) to ad* 
drees the difficulties experienced by mi- 
nority-owned firms in obtaining capital 
through traditional lending sources, 

The BCFs niche is "to assist a company 
that has a contract and now needs the 
money to be able to perform on that con- 
tract,* says its president, Marcial E. Ro- 
biou Through the BCF. a business owner 
can obtain financing for raw materials, em- 
ployees, and other contract-related ex- 
penses, 

Tb qualify for the program, the company 

This at (try is fnni nt a nuttitnuttg strtes on 
wilt* for stMiii rtifitfHhiws h, ttM-att th* jh 
tmtwhig they need to run their bwrinem* 
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With a little help on onwnizatimi for 
minority -ousted suppliers uppitrri mukt r 
AF AM Ktttttttm strmrrl u mojttrctmtmvU 
according to Gregory George, president 
and CFO, left and Charter Elion, chair- 
matt nnd CEO. 



must be certified as a minority business by 
one of the NMSDCs regional affiliates and 
must have a purchase order in hand from 
a member corporation. 

The BCF program is administered 
through banks with which the BCF has 
developed relationships. The BCF, which 
receives its funding from corporations and 
foundations, puts up 75 percent of the fi- 
nancing; the banks provide the rest. A 
company is limited to $500,000 in loans 
outstanding at any time and can stay in 
the program up to lour years. 

*What were doing is in the higher-than- 
normal-risk area," says Robiou, explaining 



why commercial banks don't want to 
offer such loans on their own. But the 
ultimate goal, he says, is to enable mi- 
nority businesses to develop ongoing 
relationships with banks. 

When Philip Morris decided to 
do business with AF AM Knit- 
ting, says George, it wrote a 
letter to New York National 
Bank in the Bronx, encour- 
aging the bank to work with 
the minority firm, which 
needed a loan to purchase ma- 
terials. 

The New York/New Jersey Minority 
Purchasing Council, the NMSDC re- 
gional affiliate, helped the parties es- 
tablish relationships with one another, 
and the bank eventually partnered 
with BCF in providing AF AM with 
funding, 

AF AM, which has 175 employees, 
expects to increase its annual rev- 
enues this year to more than $3.2 mil- 
lion from the $2.3 million it recorded in 
Gacal 1997, which ended July 31. Be- 
cause its loan-repayment record has 
been so good. AF AM no longer has to 
seek separate financing for each pur- 
chase order. Rather, the BCF and the 
bank have established a $500,000 re~ 
k. volving loan for the com pa i w 

AF AM s customer list has grown to 
had ude cl ients such as the U.S. Army, Har- 
rnhs Casino Hotel in Atlantic City, N.J . 
and Federal Express, "It's always exciting 
to watch a new enterprise come into being, 
and it's fascinating to see how they're 
growing every year," says Gary DiDona, 
senior purchasing agent at Philip Morris. 

Additional Routes 

Three years ago the BCF acquired Triad 
Capital Corp., a specialized small-business- 
investment company (SSBIC), to meet 
longer-term needs of minority companies. 
SSBICs are licensed by the U.S. Small 
Business Administration and are set up to 
provide funding to business owners who 
are socially or economically disadvan- 
taged— generally, minority-owned firms. 

Robiou says there are several ways a 
business ownrr ran approach tin- H< T for 
funding. One is to contact a regional 
NMSDC affiliate. For information on their 
locations, call the NMSDC at (212) 944- 
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2430. Another way is to contact the BCF 
directly at (212) 243-7360. 

A third way is to be referred by a bank 
that participates in the program. 

Other organizations can be helpful to 
entrepreneurs in need of funds, but it 
takes diligence to find them. Here are 
some places to start: 

Local and specialized chambers of 
commerce, because of their int resl 
local and regional economic development, 
may know of or participate in programs 
that can help you. 

Fur example, the National Black Cham- 
ber of Commerce, based in Washington. 
D.C., and Glendale Federal Bank, in Glen- 
dale, Calif., recently announced a joint 
business- development program that in- 
cludes offering lending opportunities in 
African-American communities in Califor- 
nia. Call 1-800-413-3387 or see the banks 
World Wide Web site at WffflttjA n 
dalefedemUam, 

The Service Corps of Retired Execu- 
tives (SCORE) Association, sponsored 
by the SBA, provides free counseling to 
business owners on how to get financing. 
For the chapter nearest you, call the Wash- 
ington headquarters at 1-800-634-0245 or 



Special Programs For Women 



Two organizations provide financial assis- 
tance to women entrepreneurs across the 
country through alliances with banks. 

Women Incorporated, based in Los An- 
geles, has an arrangement with Bank of 
America that enables its 25,000 members 
to obtain unsecured lines of credit and 
loans ranging from $2,500 to $100,000. 
For information on financing or on 
Women Incorporated, call 1-800-930-3993 
or (310) 277-1989. 

The Women's Lending Program is a 
joint initiative of the National Association 
of Women Business Owners i NAWBO). 
headquartered in Silver Spring, Md, and 
San Francisco-based Weils Fargo Bank. 
You don't have to he a member of 



visit SCORE s Web site al >nr":sn>rt\<ny. 

The National Association of Devel- 
opment Companies based in Arlington, 
Va., is an organization of nearly 300 eco- 
nomic-de% r elopment corporations that oper- 
ate under the SBAs 504 Certified Develop- 
ment Company f CDC > Program. CDCs aim 
at creating or retaining jobs by providing 
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NAWBO to apply. The program looks for 
women entrepreneurs who have been in 
business at least two years, who have 
good personal and business credit 
records, and who have a profitable com- 
pany with an established bank account. 

The NAWBO- Wells Fargo program of- 
fers various types of credit, including 
equipment loans secured with inventory. 
The most popular part of the program is 
BusinessLine. which offers unsecured 
lines of credit for $5,000 or more. 

Tb apply for a line of credit under the 
program/call 1-888-767-2444. For addi- 
tional information, call your local 
NAWBO chapter or' the national head- 
quarters at (301) 608-2590. 



growing businesses with long-term financ* 
ing for major fixed assets, such as land and 
buildings. Call the association at 1-80O- 
972-2504 for the CDC nearest you. 

The National Association of Small 
Business Investment Companies is 

made up of private firms licensed by the 
I SBA to provide equity capital, long-term fi- 
nancing, and management assistance to 
small companies. Its directory of about 200 
Small Business Investment Companies, 
1? ttittn Capital; What' 7b Fnu! R is avail- 
aide for $25 from the association; write to 
NASBIC Directors P.O. Box 2039, Mexri- 
| field, Va. 22116 or call (202) 628-5055. 

The National Association of Invest* 
ment Companies is ihe nat ionwide orga- 
nization of SSBICs. To obtain its directory 
of about 120 member companies, send a 
check or money order for $30 to the associ- 
ation at 1111 14th St., N.W.. Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. For more infor- 
mation, call f202) 289-4336, 

The National Minority Business 
Council, Inc., in New York City has a pm 
gram that enables members to obtain 
I loans of $5,000 to $25,000 for 30 to 180 
days. For information, call <212i 573-2385. 

No matter what organization you 
work with, do your homework. AF 
AM officials went to the bank armed 
with a business plan that spelled out 
marketing, operations, distribution, and fi- 
nancial strategy. It took AF AM 60 to 75 
days to get financing for its first purchase 
order from Philip Morris, George says 

Says the BCFs Robiou: The key is al- 
ways being prepared before you go to the 
bank.* Lack of preparation can mean de- 
lays. "And if you're not prepared, your 
cha nces of being denied are greater.' re 



to payroll, saving you countless 
hours every poy period See 
for yourself how thousands 
of growing businesses ore 
saving time and money 
with PayClocIc. 
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The Berber! Bl AM International Fund is invested primarily in established "blue-chip" companies located 
in well-regulated foreign markets. Why not let us help you score your financial goal? For a prospectus on 
this no-load fund, visit our website at www.bergerfunds.com, or call 1 -800-333-1001 > Dept. A917 
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Thursday, Jim 18, 1998 

TMiy s ftnnnintmenh =j 

8:00 AM Planting Meeting 

10:00 AM Staff Meeting 

12:00 PM Lunch with Bob 

1:00 PM Conference call with Crandel! 

3:00 PM Crandel I project review 

6:30 PM Workout at Club 



ALtm Tasks 




! Send Mom's brthday gift 




! Submit expense reports 




Prepare outfne 




i Pick up package 




;»Start| 


7:34a 
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We have 
redefined the way 
corporate America 
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litigation. 



The public legal system can be agonizingly slow in resolving disputes. Overcrowded court 
dockets. Miles of red tape. Cases often taking years to resolve, while you incur skyrocketing legal 
expenses. The system, however, doesn't have to be the solution. NAM (National Arbitration 
and Mediation) is your private forum for resolving legal disputes, with more than 900 top-tier 
judges nationwide. NAM can save you significant time and money. So, if you are seeking 
a timely, cost effective method to settle your civil disputes, call us today at 1-800-358-2550, 

NAM 
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Your solution to resolution" 

Lratad on NASDAQ NAMC 




J eed francs, lira, yen, or any of 75 foreign currencies? Call Chase Currency To Go" at 935-9935 in 
area codes 212, 718, 914, 516 and Rochester, N.Y.; all other area codes call 1-800-935-9935. We'll deliver 
directly to your door* or to your local Chase branch. Overnight. There are no exchange fees and you can pay 
with your MasterCard* or Visa.* Let Chase make your trip an easier one. 

CHASE. The right relationship is everything-" 



*110 fee for overnight home delivery (subject to change). The Chase Manhattan Bank, Member fqk 
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The Right Coverage 
For Company Cars 



Business otvners must 
make sure the company is 
covered for all the risks 
their employees might en- 
counter oil the road 



Etj Thomas Low 



■ Having adequate commercial -automo- 
mjm bill! insurance i< essential to the long- 
term survival of small businesses, ac- 
■ cording to experts in the field. 

"Without the proper vehicle insurance, a 
business person can lose everything he or 
she has worked a lifetime to create — in a 
split second/' says Dave Snyder, a 
specialist in commercial-automo- 
bile insurance with the American 
Insurance Association. The trade 
group, headquartered in Wash- 
ington, D.C., represents insur- 
ance companies across the spec- 
trum of the industry 

No matter how safe or uncon- 
troversial a company's product or 
service may be, says Snyder, no 
business can avoid the danger in- 
herent in operating motor vehi- 
cles. When a vehicle is being dri- 
ven for company business, the 
company faces a huge exposure. 
"If a vehicle is used in connection 
with a business — whether it is 
owned by the company or not — it 
should be insured under a com- 
mercial-auto policy — not under a 
passenger-auto policy" Snyder 
says, 

When buying a commercial- ve- 
hicle policy if s essential to make 
certain thai il complies with all 
state mandates for mo tor- vehicle The risk 
coverage, according to Snyder. 
But he adds that state mandates — — 
are "where you should begin, not 
where you should end." 

^Unfortunately" he says, "businesses 
are viewed as 'deep-pockets 1 defendants, so 
juries tend to assign liability unfairly to 
them. They assume businesses are carry- 
ing high coverages, so you'll usually see a 
pattern of businesses being successfully 
sued and the judgments ngainsl them 
being higher than against individuals/ 

Cars And Drivers 

Beyond the basics of buying vehicle in- 
surance, such as making sure the policy 
meets alt government requirements and 
provides ample coverage, insurance ex- 
perts point to two areas that business 
owners often overlook: the company's 
drivers and the vehicles, 
Troy Sibelius, an agent with Keller- 



Lowrey Insurance in Denver, says fail- 
ure to examine carefully the driving 
records of all potential operators of com- 
pany vehicles can ultimately spell bank- 
ruptcy for a business. 

Recently. Sibelius says, his agency was 
working to compile a full package of com- 



emplary and punitive costs, and all 
sorts of stuff." 

Madelyn Flannagan, manager of con- 
sumer-information services for the 
Independent Insurance Agents of 
America, an industry group based in 
Alexandria, Va., agrees that its ab- 
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mercial insurance for a concrete contrac- 
tor The contractor has about 10 vehicles 
and a number of drivers, some of whom 
have been with the firm for a long time. 

"Part of the information we gathered 
during the inilial application process was 
l he motor-vehicle records for the guys dri- 
ving the trucks,** he explains. *We found 
that one of them had an alias; when we got 
the motor-vehicle record for him, we dis- 
covered that his driver's license had been 
suspended until the year 2004! 

"If he were in an accident with one of 
the company vehicles, obviously the in- 
surance company would have sus- 
pended coverage. If somebody were in- 
jured pretty seriously, any good attorney 
would sue the pants off this contractor, 
and he'd be liable for triple damages, ex- 



solutely necessary to check out employ- 
ees' driving records. Failure to do this, 
she points out, will subject the company 
to "tremendous liability* 

When The Vehicle Isn't Yours 

Another item that business owners 
often overlook is making sure that all 
vehicles driven for the company are in* 
sured — whether they are company- 
owned or not. Unlike most individual in- 
surance policies, which cover drivers 
w r ho have accidents in cars owned by 
other people, a business policy custom- 
arily provides no such protection. 

"One of the biggest faults a lot of compa- 
nies make is that they buy business-auto 
policies that don't include hired and 
nonowned vehicles," says Phil Ranalli, an 
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agent with the First State Insurance 
Agency in Wilmington, Del 

"Lei's say somebody in my office goes to 
pick up lunch for everyone in her own vehi- 
cle and is involved in an accident, If she had 
minimum insurance on her car, any person 
injured in the accident could come back and 
sue me as her employer because she was on 
work-related duty." he continues. "If I didn't 
have that hired and nonowned endorse- 
ment on my business-auto policy, I could be 
held liable. But with the 
endorsement, my insur- 
ance carrier would as- 
sume that liability." 

Betsy Carlson, an 
agent with Wright Mains 
SGP Insurance Agents 
and Brokers in Albuquer- 
que, N.M., recalls an inci- 
dent in which a client— 
the owner of a radio sta- 
tion—found he was pro- 
tected from major liabil- 
ity because he had non- 
owned- vehicle coverage. 

A salesman for the 
company who did much 
of his work away from 
the station was driving 
his children to soccer 
practice when he ran a 
red light and slammed 

into another car, Carl- 

son recalls. When a po- 
lice officer arrived, the salesman was 
sitting amid a pile of soccer halls, hold- 
ing an audiotape of a commercial he had 
been working on for the station. 

"He was not working on the commercial 
at that moment." Carlson says, "but with 
an outside salesman's flexible hours, who 
could prove he was not on business when 
the accident took place? If he said, 1 was 
working/ who knows whether after the 
soccer practice he was going to run into the 
office and dash that tape into the pro- 
grammer?* 

Moreover, the salesman's personal 
auto insurance had lapsed, and he used 
an *Tm working" claim to trigger the li- 
ability coverage of his employer, Carlson 
says. 

The costs of the driver s defense and a 
substantial payment to others involved 
in the accident came out of the em- 
ployer's nonowned-vehicle insurance 
coverage. If there had been no endorse- 
ment providing such coverage, the em- 
ployer could have been held responsible. 

Rented Vehicles 

Sibelius, the Denver agent, points out that 
complete nonowned coverage— including li- 
ability and physical damage to the 
nonowned vehicle— is necessary to cover 
not only employees 1 vehicles but also vehi- 



cles rented for a short term by the company 
One of Sibelius' clients, he says, owns a 
tree-trimming firm that had liability cov- 
erage, but no damage coverage, for 
nonowned vehicles. The company rented a 
truck as a replacement for an owned vehi- 
cle, which was in the shop for a few days. 
One of the company's employees took the 
truck to lunch at a drive- through fast-food 
outlet . The overhang of the drive-through 
area proved to be lower than the top of the 
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rented truck, which caused major damage 
to the vehicle. 

"The company had to pay for the damage 
out of pocket because it didn't have physi- 
cal-damage coverage," Sibelius says. 

"There are a lot of little things like this 
that people don't think of. and a lot of 
agencies dont talk about them" he adds. 
"For the little bit additional it costs, why 
not have it? It's something that definitely 
could be to your advantage in the long 



Covering The Person AI The Wheel 

In addition to making sure that any vehi- 
cle driven by a company employee is in- 
sured, the owner of a company must make 
sure that any person driving a company- 
owned vehicle is covered, says Wilmington 
agent Ranalli. 

Business auto insurance works in con- 
junction with workers* compensation. If 
there's an accident in which an employee is 
injured, workers' compensation provides 
coverage for the injured employee, Ranalli 
explains, and the automobile insurer cov- 
ers damage to the vehicles. 

"One of the questions on most com- 
mercial-insurance applications is 
whether all drivers are covered by work- 
ers' compensation. If you answer 'yes/ 
you pay a reduced insurance premium 



because any driver injured would be 
covered by workers' comp rather than 
the insurance. But let's say you have a 
business, take a company -owned car 
home with you, and one of your kids 
drives it and has an accident," RanalH 
continues, 

Because the family member would not 
be covered by workers' comp, "it really 
could run into a hairy situation," 
Ranalli says. Although the insurance 
company probably 
would cover any in- 
jury, it could come 
back and collect an ad- 
ditional premium for 
several preceding 
years and then cancel 
the policy. 

A similar problem can 
arise for business peo- 
ple who use indepen- 
dent contractors in lieu 
of employees, says 
Ra nal 1 i . Contractors 
driving a company vehi- 
cle would not be covered 
by workers' compensa- 
tion, so they would have 
to be included under an 
insurance policy, 

But while workers 
comp covers an injured 
employee indefinitely, 
minimal vehicle insur- 
ance can run out fairly fast, he notes. In 
Delaware, for example, the minimum is 
$15,000 per person or $30,000 per acci- 
dent "A lot of people carry the minimum 
limits," Ranalli explains, "so if someone 
gets banged up real bad in an accident, 
the insurance company comes in, writes 
a check for $15,000. and says, *Hey, we're 
out of here, Go sue the employer for the 
rest/" 

Competitive Rates For Small Firms 

This is a good time to be shopping for 
commercial vehicle insurance, says 
Snyder of the American Insurance 
Association. The insurance market is 
very competitive now," he says. 'Thus, 
small-business people ought to go out 
and shop for coverage." 

He points out that there is a great deal 
less market concentration in the business 
vehicle insurance field than in the private- 
passenger insurance field. "Half a dozen 
companies have 50 percent of the business 
in the private area," he explains. That is 
not true in the commercial auto field, 
which is much more competitive and much 
less regulated by the states w 

Allan McVey, vice president of 
Patterson, Bell & Crane, an insurance 
agency in Charleston, W.Va«, agrees that 
this is a good time for small firms to be 
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in the commercial vehicle insurance 
market, 

"Rates are going down because of the 
sheer capacity in the marketplace right 
now/" he says. "The small business that 
is a bit on the larger side and paying a 
little more premium is going to get bet- 
ter rates n 

Another factor that can affect commer- 
cial insurance rates, he says, is whether a 
company keeps a large number of vehicles 
in a single location. If a business does this, 
a an insurer may not be willing to give bet- 
ter rates — or even write the account, par- 
ticularly in disaster-prone areas .-uch as 
California or Florida— because if you have 
a disaster come through and wipe out a 
whole lot of trucks, you're talking about a 
substantia] claim,* McVey says. 

Difficult Comparisons 

Generalizing about commercial auto in* 
surance rates is far more difficult than 
generalizing about personal vehicle rates, 
according to industry experts. "The com- 
mercial auto line is very diverse." Snyder 
says. "It ranges from mom-and-pop opera- 
tions with a four-wheel, private- passenger- 
type vehicle to commercial operators with 
hundreds of long-haul units, and every- 
thing in between." 



That diversity fos- 
ters a wide range of 
rates. For instance, is 
a vehicle hired out? 
Does it haul cargo for 
someone else? Does it 
operate interstate? 

Commercial-vehicle 
policy rates are based 
far more on the indi- 
vidual holder s experi- 
ence than are individ- 
ual insurance rates, 
Snyder says. 

If a business has 
five or more vehicles, 
it is usually consid- 
ered a fleet operator, 
he explains, and there 
are all sorts of liabil- 
ity-sharing mecha- 
nisms between the in- 
surer and the insured 
to adjust the ultimate 
premium based on 
the actual experience. 

tt A business can pay 
a premium upfront, based on prior experi- 
ence. If the experience during the policy 
life is better, the business gets a refund. If 
the experience is worse, the business pays 



It's easy to fix 
vehicles, even 
though it's 
sometimes 
expensive. But 
sometimes you can't 
fix a human body. 
That's why 
[business owners] 
have to impress on 
all their employees 
that they need to be 
very careful" when 
operating vehicles. 



— Insurance Agency 
Executive Allan McVey 
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the insurance company,** 
he explains. 

Because of this heavy 
reliance on individual 
company experience, 
generalizations about 
individual auto rates in 
the various states do not 
necessarily carry over In 
the commercial field. 
Snyder says. 

"It would be hard to 
say whether the two 
are necessarily paral- 
lel," he explains, "It 
would depend on the 
industry involved and 
the type of the com- 
pany's operations. 
There would be some 
general benefit from 
overall accident rates 
declining. biM commer- 
cial insurers w r ould 
tend to look at the ex- 
perience within the 
particular industry, 
which would reflect the rate more than 
generalized data." 

Overall, the frequency of accidents is 
decreasing for trucks and private autos. 
says Snyder. "But there may be certain 
industries where the trend is in the op* 
posite direction." 

■ ns lira i ice -agency executive McVey in 
■Charleston says small businesses with 
Bcmnmercial- vehicle exposure should 
■take the following three steps to protect 
themselves: 

■ Hi rr- -tun] drivers 

■ Train them well. 

■ Perform regular maintenance on vehi- 
cles, using an in -house mechanic or an out- 
side professional 

"1 tell my customers that they have to be 

careful when I hey Ye operating vehicles." 
McVey says. "It's easy to Fix vehicles, even 
though it's sometimes expensive. But 
sometimes you can't fix a human IkkIv 
That's why | business owners] have to im- 
press on all their employees that they need 
to be very careful. Most businesses drive 
larger vehicles, which are more apt to 
cause serious injuries. 

i try to get my insureds to try to take on 
as much of the small claims as they possibly 
can through higher deductibles " he contin- 
ues. "This gives the companies an incentive 
not to have claims. If they make sure their 
employees are involved [in making sure ve- 
hicles are operated safely 1 and know it is 
not acceptable to have claims'' because the 
companies pay part of any claims, "that 
tends to keep claims down, And that, of 
course, is reflected in the premiums [com- 
panies] are charged." W 
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Putting Things 
Into Focus 



The winners of the Blue 
(lup Enterprise award 
kncnv how difficult — and 
how gratifying — run n ing 
a small business can be. 



Hit Michael Harrier 



Wilfred "Bill" 
Stevens worked 
many years for 
big companies 
before he started the 
Plant & Patio Center of 
Jackson. Miss., in 1984. 
His first dozen years at 
the helm of his company 
did not always go 
smoothly. By late 1991 
his retail garden center 
wan facing severe cash- 
flow problems and a re- 
calcitrant bank 

He pulled through, 
however. He found a 
sympathetic bank that 
tossed him a lifeline in 
the form of a $30,000 line 
of credit, "hut I never 
used it," he .says. "That's 
where your employees 
come in. Simply come 
back to your employees 
and tell them whal you 
have to do. They grabbed 
hold of things, and we 
came through that with 
flying colors. Never bor- 
rowed a penny." 

Stevens, who started 
his business when he 
was 49, says that "small 
business has to be the 
most gratifying thing in 
the world one could ever 
do, but also one of the most difficult. I 
hear this from everybody. There's proba- 
bly one word that stands out more than 
any other, and that's tenacity. It over- 
comes everything." 

His tenacity has been rewarded not only 
with business success but also with desig- 
nation as a Blue Chip Enterprise in 1997. 
The Klin- ( 'hip Enterprise Initiative recog- 
nizes small businesses that have success- 
fully met significant challenges of many 
kinds, ranging from natural disarms to 
marketing opportunities. 

Stevens* company — which now has three 
locations — is typical of the close to 1,500 
small businesses that have t>een named 
Blue Chip Enterprises since the program 
got under way in 1990. The Blue Chip 
competition is sponsored annually by 




Sharing a lllne < 'It if) mtvnl n-ith entphajees is "kind of a keen thai " vttfs /.W dt 
nigme BUI Sternum owner of the Plant & Patio Center in Jackson* Mian, 



Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance O | . 
known as MassMulual— The Blue Chip 
Company; the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Nation s Haxiium. 

"Tb me," Stevens says, "the whole award 
concept is just a marvelous idea. When you 
get it, you know what you've been through, 
and it allows you to go hack and reflect on 
where you were, and where you are today,* 

A business owner who wins a Blue 
Chip award, he says. u has to make sure 
he shares that with everybody. To go 
back and share that with the folks in 
your company — thats kind of a keen 
ideal. Don't let your ego get in the way; 
that's the main thing." 

The Blue Chip award "is really a com- 
pany-employee awardr says Stevens, who 
adds that he has read many of the ac- 



counts of the honorees 
in hmghis and Inspira- 
tion: Hon' Rn.sinrssrs 
Snnmi, the annual 
volume devoted to case 
histories of the state 
and national Blue Chip 
Enterprises. 

"I think that any 
time you come through 
difficulties, as most of 
these companies have," 
he says, "you cant get 
through them withoui 
a good group of employ- 
ees." 

Stevens wanted to 
share the Plant & Patio 
Center's honor not just 
with his employees hut 
with others who had 
contributed m the com- 
pany's success. He re- 
ceived his trophy last 
fall at an awards lun- 
cheon with other Blue 
Chip Enterprises from 
the Jackson area. 

The event organizers 
"allowed me to invite 
anybody I wished" he 
says. "What I tried to do 
was have some of my 
resources attend"— not 
just employees but also 
vendors. 
"You have to rely so 
much on your vendors when things get 
tough and the banks get a little skit- 
tish,** Stevens says, "If you have good 
vendor relations, your vendors will pull 
you through. In my case, a major whole- 
saler that I deal with helped me out 
tremendously/" 

Most of the approximately 160 Blue 
Chip Enterprises chosen each year are 
regional designees and receive their 
awards at ceremonies like the one 
Stevens attended. 

Four companies are named national de- 
signees annually and receive their tro- 
phies in a ceremony at the U.S. Chamber's 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

The full stories of the four national de- 
signees for 1998 were told in the April 
issue of Notion's linxinesx, in "Raking In 
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The Blue Chips.' 
companies are: 



Those 



American Hardwood 

Co. This Gardena, Calif, 
firm was foundering 1 when 
its board, out of despera- 
tion, put 26-year-old 
Sandy Gray, a Princeton- 
educated engineer and in- 
vestment banker, in 
charge in 1993. The com- 
pany, a manufacturer of 
slats for Venetian blinds, 
was suffering from years 
of mismanagement. Gray 
turned things around with 
astonishing speed, getting 
a handle on costs and 
seeking out new and 
much more profitable cus- 
tomers. He is now sole 
owner of a profitable com- 
pany that had sales last 
year of $22 million. 




Being a national designee m iSffi "lias changed anr Imainess and changed 
ou/r lives," &ays Carol Conway n-iih Mfipfeye6$ of her Cape Carat, Fla, p 
company, Computer Rescue Squad 



Threc-C Body Shop 
Inc. Faced with insur- 
ance-company pressure to, 
in his view, cut corners in 
the repair" of collision dam- 
age, Robert, A. -Juniper Jr. 
responded with a master- 
ful marketing campaign. 
His radio commercials ed- 
ucate consumers on how 
Juniper thinks repairs 
should be done. "Our mar- 
keting has been designed 
so that we step in ahead of 
the insurance company 
and gain control of the re- 
pair," he says. 

The advertising has 
paid off: Juniper estimates 
that Three-C now has al- 
most a quarter of the mar- 
ket in the Columbus, 
Ohio, area, and be is 
shooting for mure than 50 
percent 



Candy Bouquet International, 
Inc. Franchisor Margaret McEntire's 
company, based in Little Rock, Ark., spe- 
cializes in bouquets whose "blossoms" 
are not flowers but gourmet candies. 
She started by making the bouquets in 
her garage "kind of for fun/ she says, 
then began selling them from a tiny re- 
tail store in a bank's vestibule. 

She offered her first franchises in 
1993 and now has more than 250 fran- 
chisees. The chain's sales totaled $26 
million in 1997. 

"There are 10 basic patterns that we 
wire all over the world," McEntire says, 
so that a franchisee in, say Indonesia 
can fill an order placed with a Candy 
Bouquet retailer in Little Rock. 

McEntire's next move, she says, "is to 
buy a big floral-wholesale type of com- 
pany and a candy company. When 



How To Apply 

The 1999 competition is under 
way Any for-profit company that 
has been in business for at least 
three years, employs five to 400 people, 
and has overcome significant chal- 
lenges is eligible to apply for designa- 
tion as a Blue Chip Enterprise. 

The deadline for applications for the 
1999 program is Jan. 30, 1999. and the 
four national designees will receive 
their awards at the U.S. Chamber's an- 
nual meeting in June 1999. 

For information on how to apply, see 




you 1 re a gift, floral, and candy shop all 
rolled into one, you can get more traffic." 

Narrative Television Network. Jim 

Stovall founder of the Tulsa. Okla., com- 
pany, lost his sight to a rare disorder before 
he was 30, Unable to enjoy the movies and 
TV shows he had once watched, Stovall 
started a company that adds narration to 
the shows' soundtracks so that visually im- 
paired people can follow the action as well 
as sighted people can. 

Narrative Television Network now pro- 
vides more than 20 hours a week of nar- 
rated movies and TV shows to cable-sys- 
tem operators. 

More than half of the network's audience 
consists of "fully sighted people who sim- 
ply enjoy the programs,* Stovall says. 
"When we do our job well, the voice of the 

narrator doesn't bother you * 
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For both national and regional Blue 
Chip designees, the award gener ates a 
gratifying stream of congratulations 
for a job well done. Bill Stevens, for ex- 
ample, has been recognized by the local 
nursery association and local chambers of 
commerce, and, he says t "I've had different 
people come up to me and say, "Hey that's 
really neat / We had a mayor's prayer break- 
fast, and he asked me to stand up and be 
recognized for that award. 1 ' 

The attention that national designees re- 
ceive is correspondingly greater. "It was 
such an honor at the time/* says Carol Con- 
way a 1997 national designee who owns 
Computer Rescue Squad in Cape Coral. 
Fla.. "but 1 couldn't have imagined the im- 
pact, it would have." She cites examples: 

■ Computer Rescue Squad received a lot 
of local media attention after the award was 
made, Conway says, and the media have 
"continued to give us exposure on a regular 
basis. We attained an almost immediate 'ex- 
pert' status within our community." 

■ Winning the award gave "such a psy- 
chological boost" to employees, she says, 
and has 4 also been quite a recruitment 
tool. The demand for technical talent is in- 
tense, and being a national winner gives 
us a real competitive advantage." 

■ The Blue Chip award has cascaded 
into other awards, including being named 
( 'ape Coral Small Business of the Year and 
being recognized by the University of 
Florida as one of the state - fastest-grow- 
ing small businesses. 

Being named a national Blue Chip 
Enterprise "has changed our business 
and changed our lives," Conway says* 
"It's also been pretty darn good to our 
bottom line " W 



Here's How to Gain 
National Recognition for 
Your Business and 
Your Employees 

Apply Now For 
The Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative 




About The Blue Chip Program 



The Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative, sponsored by MassMutual, the Blue Chip Com- 
pany; the US Chamber of Commerce, and Nation s Business, recognizes 
companies that have overcome adversities, seized opportunities and succeeded. 

Since 1990, the Blue Chip program has honored more than 1,600 successful businesses. 
The program is designed to motivate small business owners who may be facing 
similar challenges and adversities* 

By profiling the honorees* success stories, other businesses can learn by 
example. All honorees will be profiled in "Insights and Inspiration: How Businesses Suc- 
ceed " a softcover book published by Nation s Business. 

What Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative Honorees Receive! 

■ Extensive publicity' and coverage in Nation f s Business magazine 

■ Success stories highlighted in a softcover book. 
"Insights and Inspiration: How Businesses Succeed 

■ A one-year membership in the LIS, Cltamber of Commerce, 
including a one-year subscription to Nation s Business magazine 

■ National print and television promotion 

■ Recognition at regional awards luncheons 

■ Community recognition and networking opportunities 

Four Blue Chip Enterprise initiative national honorees will be chosen and will each 
receive an all-expense-paid trip for two to Washington, D.C., to be recognized at the 
IS. Chamber of Commerces June 1999 Annual Meeting. 




You Can Apply in Just 2 Easy Steps 



t Company Profile 

Nameof Owner: 

tie 



tympany. 

A(luV(SS:_ 

Stale: 



. Hp; 



Business Telephone;. 
IRUWeb Address) 



Busing Fax: 



Alternate Contact Name: 
Title: 



Annual Sales: 



Number of Employees: 
Year listahlished: 



Owners Signature: 

Requirements; The Hlnc- <:hip rmeqiriM' Initiative isoptn to am t S or ftiwn Kj^ii forprufn eumpam ilui lias 
bm\ m I'oniiniHKis oprrjnoii for yi least three year* ami employs from > to io(> people. Ml applications require the 
^lature (if .it least one of the iwrtieipaimg conifiumS principals Jutiitinu i % wnk' to an intk-|>eudeM panel "I 
|mljie^ Information Mihmith'il heaiine* ibr mle propem of MassMimul 

2. Return Completed Application 

Additional information wilt be sent to you regarding 
Tlx* Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative Awards Program 

Please mail lo: Blue Chip Fiilerprise Initialise \\vanls Propm PO Box 21MS. Hartford. (T OhlOl 
Deadline: January.*). JW>. For more mfomiaiion. cJI 1-NOtU-OR-HCH 



Ty/te* a/* Business 
(Check ait thai apply) 

VtriculniR' 
Cuitstnictwm 

□ Franchise 
Recjdl 
Services 

Transp*Jrtatinfi/Coniinuiiit.'aDons 

MamilarturiiH! 

Other (descnk 1 ) 



Publicly Traded 
Privately Held 
Family Business 
Brief DeHTtptimi of 
PmduaVSenlces 



Source of Application: 

Nation s Business 
MassMutual Agpiil (Agents \jom > 



Business Colleague 
diiunbtTiffOmunenxMijcjUMo 

< Wrer_ 




The Blue Chip Program Honors 
America's Successful Businesses! 

Here Are Comments From Recent Honorees 

Our company received a tremendous amount of media attention as a 
result of winning a national award A year later I can tell you that win- 
ning the national Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative has changed our busi- 
ness and our lives. It's also been pretty darn good to our bottom line!" 

Carol R Conway, President, Computer Rescue Sipuul Cape Coral, Florida 

"It was an honor to be included in the fine company of our peers 
that won the prestigious "Blue Chip Award." I never realized the obsta- 
cles that other companies managed to endure. The "Blue Chip Award" 
was an opportunity for our company and employees to celebrate not 
just our survival but our triumph over the obstacles." 

Rfjheii O. Baron Jr., Director of Sales, Baron Senices, HuntsviUe, Alabama J 

"It was an honor to be selected as an award winner. It validated m 
our decision-making process in developing solutions to our m 
problems and in our approach to overcoming obstacles. It was J 
also very informative to share ideas with peers who also over- 
came significant obstacles." 

.V. Tien Wong, CFAX Uuitet Corp.. McLean, Virghtta 
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Help In Hiring 
Older Workers 



Reliable, experienced 
employees are as near as 
your community's agen- 
cies on aging. 



By Peter Weaver 



Employers willing to hire experienced 
older workers can tap the resources 
of two little-known matchmaking 
programs created by federal laws but 
implemented by local agencies. 

The programs — carried out under the 
Older Americans Act and the Job Training 
Partnership Act — are designed to help 
older workers find steady 
employment. Both pro- 
grams are administered 
through nonprofit organiza- 
tions and local agencies on 
aging. They pay for job 
training and offer tempo- 
rary wage subsidies to par- 
ticipating employers. 

Few small-business own- 
ers are familiar with the 
programs, however, be- 
cause the local agencies 
generally can't afford to pro- 
mote them. 

Nonetheless, employers 
who do know about such ef- 
forts in their communities 
are using the programs to 
find dependable, highly mo- 
tivated workers 55 and 
older. 

Janice Grossman, owner 
of JanCo, a small, rnidtown 
Manhattan garment manu- 
facturer with live employ- 
ees, heard about a training 
and placement program for 
seniors that is run by the 
city government under the 
Older Americans Act, and she looked into 
it. "We hired a highly qualified woman in 
her 60s whose husband had died, and she 
needed to work," Grossman says 

Says Karen Shaffer, director of the New 
York City Department of Aging's Senior 
Employment Program; 'These older work- 
ers are particularly valuable for small 
businesses that need employees who can 
do more than one job or one task/ 

Training And Salary Support 

To encourage firms to hire older workers, 
most agencies that sponsor the placement 
programs pay for training, typically in cus- 
tomer service or computer operations. The 
agencies also pay older employees* wages 
(including payroll taxes and workers com- 



pensation insurance) for a month or so 
while they are trained on the job, 

JanCo's new hire, Lee Liput, operates 
the company's computer, handles the 
phones, keeps the books, pays the bills, 
and often has to deal with customers and 
suppliers. I'm the chief cook and bottle 
washer/ Liput says. JanCos Grossman is 




Garment manufacturer Jntt ice ihmsiMK rn/hL lands the program far older 
job seekers thai led to her hiring Ia>c Liput jar an adnmiistratim post 



more than satisfied with the skills and 
work ethic of her "find * and she tolls other 
business owners in her industry about the 
city's program. 

Shaffer says the older-worker program 
"is a great marketing tool for us to show 
small-business employers how dependable 
and reliable older workers can be * 

Faye Cannon, president and CEO of the 
Farmers & Mechanics National Bank in 
Frederick, Md„ says: *We have a 70-year- 
old man working as one of our couriers. 
He's enthusiastic, very reliable, works well 
with people, and really knows the area." 

N i n a Wa I k e r. j < >l > de ve 1 1 jpe r for t h e K x pt ■ - 
rienced Worker Program in Houston, oper- 
ated under the Job Training Partnership 
Act, says, "Were hearing from companies 



that say they are looking for older workers 
because younger workers are not giving 
them the experience and dependability they 
need/ The Houston program offers older job 
applicants free training in basic computer 
skills and, if needed, some income. 

"Young workers may learn things a little 
faster," says K.C. Brockman. director of the 
senior-training program in 
Juplin, Mo„ "but they tend 
to make more mistakes, 
while the elder workers do 
better in the long run" 

Spreading The Word 

The local agencies that ad- 
minister older-worker pro- 
grams recruit potential ap- 
plicants through senior- 
center bulletin lioards, fliers 
distributed through civic 
groups, and small newspa- 
per advertisements. 

The agencies screen job 
seekers and assess their 
skills so that the informa- 
tion can be made available 
to potential employers be- 
fore applicants show up for 
interviews. 

The older hirees receive 
much -needed income and a 
new feeling of self-respect. 
Tm somebody again,* says a 
71-year-old man recently 
hired for a clerical job at the 
Cincinnati airport, "and I 
found out I can still function 
as a valued employee* A 68-year-old widow 
who landed a receptionist job at a social-ser- 
vices agency in Covington, Ky M says: "I had- 
n't worked for year's, 1 needed money, and 
this job saved my life/ 

Where To Begin 

Its not always easy to identify local gov- 
ernment agencies or nonprofit organiza- 
tions that administer senior-employment 
programs. Check your phone book's local- 
government listings for agencies with 
words such as "aging* or "senior* in their 
name. 

If you have trouble finding the nearest 
area agency on aging, call the Eldercare 
U*atorof the National Association of Area 
Agencies on Aging; 1-800-677- 1 116. » 
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How to make 

the company you are 

■ike the company 
you're going to be. 



From; New Microsoft Publisher 98 
Sent: Wednesday. 5:12 p.m. 
To: Small businesses 
Subject: First impressions. 



If you don't have the sKills or deep pockets to produce professional-looking marketing materials, 
Microsoft* Publisher 98 does. You start with more than 1,600 professionally designed publication 
templates, such as newsletters* brochures, business cards-even Web sites. Then buirt in Wizards 
walk you through the process of creating the unique look that's right for your business. Use the 
Wizards to change your Color Scheme or design at any time; Publisher will apply the changes 
across the board. Publisher even lets you turn one type of publication into anotheMike changing 
that great newsletter into a great Web site, or that great Web site into a brochure. And with 
all this professional help, your marketing materials are bound to leave a lasting impression. 
Publisher 98 is available as part of Microsoft Office 97 Small Business Edition, or you can get 
it separately. For a 30-day free* trial, visit www.microsoft.com/pubJjsher/now/ . 
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A Phone Link 
To The Deaf 



.4 little-known service called 
the Relay enables firms to 
communicate with hearing- 
impaired customers a mar- 
ket of 22 million people. 



By Sandra H. Shield wan 



■ n mountainous Vail, Colo., bicycle-shop 
I owner Timothy \oung frequently uses 

la phone-company service called the 
m Relay to 'talk* wi th his deaf customers. 

The Relay is an operator-assisted means 
for people who are deaf or hearing-impaired 
to communicate by phone with those who 
do not have hearing difficulties. 

It has been around for several years and 
is available at no extra charge everywhere 
in the country; but few small-busi- 
ness owners who are not deaf them- 
selves know of its existence. 

Young, who owns Vail Bicycle 
Services, a bicycle and snowboard 
shop, is an exception. By sponsor- 
ing community events such as bicy- 
cle safety clinics and races, he 
spreads the word that his shop wel- 
comes Relay calls from hearing-im- 
paired local residents. 

The result? Young estimates that 
he has six deaf customers who reg- 
ularly call him on the phone. *In 
the summertime/ which is prime 
biking season, "we get approxi- 
mately two or three Relay calls a 
week," he says, 

"Without the Relay, [hearing-im- 
paired customers] would have to 
come into the store every single 
time, and that often can be quite a 
drive/ Young adds. ""What it does 
for us is it gives us good communi- 
cation with our deaf customers. 
Without it, we would lose then- 
bus iness/ 



The law mandates that regional and 
long-distance telephone companies pro- 
vide telephone communications services to 
all deaf, hearing-impaired, and speech- im- 
paired people in the United States. 

Today, no matter where your business is 
located or which local and long-distance 
telephone providers you use, you and any 
person with a communication disability 
can use the Relay to talk to each other at 



Maryland, says Willis J, Mann, program 
manager for Telecommunications Access of 
Maryland, an of Ike set up by the state De- 
partment of General Services to oversee 
the Relays operations. 

Mighty percent of the Relay calls over 
AT&Ts long-distance phone lines ore initi- 
ated by deaf customers, according to Mar- 
guerite Smith, marketing manager of 
AT&Ts Accessible Communications Ser- 




A Major Market 

With millions of hearing-impaired 
people nationwide, there is a lot of 
business to go around. An estimated 22 
million Americans are deaf or have se- 
verely impaired hearing, About 2.2 million 
more are speech- impaired , 

Congress had these millions of Ameri- 
cans in mind eight years ago when it 
passed the Americans with Disabilities 
Act, which prohibits workplace discrimina- 
tion against the disabled and lowers bann- 
ers to their use of public facilities, includ- 
ing telecommunications. 

Sandra H. Shichiman is a free-tence writer 
in New York City who unites frequently 
about people mth disniuiities. 



By spreading the word that his bicycle shop tcelcotues rails that come in through a photie-comjxm 
vice called the Relau* Timothy Young has gamed the business of a unmhrv af cleat customers. 



no extra cost to either party. 

Most people with a communication dis- 
ability have either a Telecommunications 
Device for the Deaf i TDD l or a Teletype- 
writer (TFY) in their home or business. 
Using these typewriter- like machines, 
they communicate with one another over 
telephone lines; the Relay service enables 
them to communicate with people who can 
hear and speak. (For details on how the 
Relay system works, see "Using The 
Relay.* Page 58 J 

The hearing-impaired moke extensive 
use of the Relay. For example, in December 
1997, 196,075 Relay calls were made in 



vices. The company expects the volume of 
Relay calls to grow 5 to 10 percent this 
year. 

Getting Started 

For small businesses, the relatively un- 
known Relay service can be a way to at- 
tract and serve hearing- impaired cus- 
tomers. Companies can make use of the 
service by taking two easy steps: 

■ Add to your advertising the words 
"Call us on the Relay. 1 ' Although deaf peo- 
ple in your area know the number of the 
load Relay, it is worthwhile to include the 
number alongside your phone and fax 
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NEW DELL DIMENSION XPSR400 
WMHt PENTIUM II PROCESSOR 

FEATURING MMX~ TECHNOLOGY 
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i mm 100MHz SDRAM Memory 

- 512KB Integrated L2 Cache 

• 8.4GB Ultra ATA Hard Drive (9.5ms| 
with Disk Performance Driver 

• 1000L5 irilS.?" vis! Monitor 

• Diamond Permed ia 2 8MB 
3D AGP Video Card 

• 32X Max' Variable CD-ROM Drive 

• Turtle Beach Montega A3D 64 Voice 
PCI Sound Card 

• Alter Lansing ACS -90 Speakers 

• 56K Capable** U.S.H x2 WinModem 

• Microsoft* Office 97 Small Busrness 
Edition plus Bookshelf 98 

• McAfee VirusScan 

• MS* Windows* 95/lntemet Explorer 4,0 

• FREE MS Windows 98 
Upgrade Packet 

• Dell* QuietKey* Keyboard 

• MS IntelliMoose* 

• 3- Year limited Warranty' 
Year On-site* Service 



Simply stated, they're our fastest desktops yet The Dell Dimension* XPS R Series featuring the 
new 350 and 400MHz Pentium' II processors Imagine this: a 400MHz Intel' Pentium II processor- 
based system racing a fufl 33% faster than its 333MHz predecessor. The new Intel 44GBX AGP set 
with 100MHz SDRAM keeping pace with greatly improved memory performance -up to 50% 
faster in burst mode. An 8.4GB Ultra ATA hard drive 8MB 3D AGP video 64 voice A3D sound and 
speakers. It all adds up to one powerhouse of a system. Which translates to a 
faster, more efficient desktop for you We were among the first to harness all 
this new technology. And now we're making this high-performance package 
available to you at a great price So, the only question is, who among you will be 
pentlum*!! the first to call? 

Reference the appropriate order code to receive featured configuration and pricing. 
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numbers. Doing so tells deaf people 
that you value their business. The 
Relay number can be found in the 
front of your telephone directory or ob- 
tained from the operator. 

■ Be patient and learn to recognize 
Relay calls. "Many businesses hang 
up on Relay calls, erroneously believ- 
ing them to be some sort of sales calT 
because they are operator-assisted, 
say* Mann. "The message we empha- 
size to businesses is that if you hang 
up on Relay calls, you re hanging up 
on new business.* 

lb learn more about the Relay ser- 
vice, contact your local telephone-ser- 
vice provider or one of the long-distance 
providers. Special representatives will 
provide information about the Relay. 



For A Broader Reach 

The Relay service is, of course, 
only one of the ways in which 
you can increase your busi- 
ness with the deaf or hearing- 
impaired. Among others: 



Actively solicit their 
business* Tell members of 
deaf associations and deaf 
business owners that you're 
interested in having them as 
customers. For information on 
deaf associations in your state, contact the 
National Association of the Deaf, based in 
Silver Spring, Md., by fax at (301) 587- 

tm 

Attend a meeting of a local deaf group to 
tell members about your products and ser- 
vices, and take literature to distribute. 

In addition, you should have a sign-lan- 
guage interpreter accompany you to the 
meeting. 

The Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf (BSD) evaluates and certifies inter- 
preters to ensure quality services. 
Through its affiliate chapters, RID can 
put you in touch with an employment 
agency that provides interpreters in your 
area. 

The cost depends on the location and 
the job. Contact RID at 8630 Fenton St.. 
Suite 324. Staff Spring, Md 20910; (301) 
608-0050. 

Consider advertising in the TTY di- 
rectory. M< >st people with a telephone-com- 
munication disability have a TIT in I heir 
home or office. You can find their numbers 
in the National Dijvdffnj of TTY .Vnmbm, 
which costs $23.50 and lists residence and 
business numbers by state. 

Businesses may place ads either within 
an individual states listings or in the na- 
tional yellow pages section in the back of the 
book. 

The directors can be purchased from 
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The hearing-impaired— ntt pit witty « 
device called a Teletypewriter; 
imet — make extmxtve im of tin 
Relay phom<omrmmicaiioiis mjn- 
tcftt y si t tjs \\ V (1 in , I \h tutu ft 'It f ) 
wanagpn a Mart/la ml stait ntfttr that onr- 
.vms' the Relays o/n mit.it tys. 



Telecommunications for the Deaf. 8630 
Fenton St., Suite 604, Silver Spring, Md. 
20910-3803; 1 301 J 589-3786. 



Consider advertising in a publi- 
cation aimed at the deaf. Here are 
three such publications: DEAF LIFE, 
fax (716) 442-6371; Deaf USA, fax 
(818) 760-3391; and DeafNaMon, fax 
(248) 738-0448. Contact these publica- 
tions via fax, since most of their em- 
ployees are deaf. 

Invest in additional equipment 

You might want to consider purchasing 
your own TTY machine. (See "Using 
The Relay.") TTY devices cost $200 to 
$500 and allow you to communicate di- 
rectly with deaf customers without 
going through the Relay operator. 

In Bryan, Texas, Tell Butler, who 
owns The Kings Furniture Co., esti- 
mates that up to 2 percent of his cus- 
tomers are deaf or hearing-impaired. "I 
have a TTY machine in my office for 
the purpose of communicating with 
people that I know who are deaf," But- 
ler says. "They've called me, and I've 
also called them on it * He finds it a 
valuable communications tool 

Mary Hamlin is the owner of Stith*s 
Funeral Home in Danville, Ky„ which 
has a large deaf population because the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf is there. She 
has TTY machines in her office and her 
home 

Not long ago, says Hamlin, "we had a fu- 
neral of a deaf lady. All of her pallbearers 
were deaf and I was able to call them my* 
self because I had the TTY 1 spent about 
five hours on the phone with them, getting 
things set up. This way, they knew exactly 
what I wanted them to do. The funeral 
went I n ; m U fully lurause of thai." Ifl 



Using The Relay 

It is relatively easy for hearing people to 
carry on a conversation with a deaf or 
speech-impaired person via the Relay, It 
does require a little getting used to, how- 
ever. 

Calls are initiated by dialing the local 
Relay number which can be found in the 
front of your telephone directory. A spe- 
cially trained Relay operator then dials 
the other party. 

When a deaf person calls you, the oper- 
ator will ask whether you have ever used 
the Relay and. if you haven't, will briefly 
instruct you on how to talk on the Relay. 

Speak slightly slower than usual. He- 
member that the operator is typing on a 
Teletypewriter machine 'TTY j as you're 
speaking. 

When you finish speaking, say "Go 
ahead." This lets buth the operator and 



you r deaf or speec h - i m pa i red custom e r 
know that you have finished what you 
wan! in say and that you an* awaiting a 
mply 

Wliile you're speaking, your deaf cus- 
tomer is reading your words on the display 
on his or her TTY Deaf people w ho can 
speak may then respond to you— they 
have a feature on their TTY called "voice 
carryover"— or use the TTY to communi- 
cate with the Relay operator, who will read 
the message to you. Deaf people who can't, 
speak rely on the TIT to communicate 
wit h the operator. 

If you Ye considering a purchase of a 
TTY machine, you can get further infor- 
mation from two manufacturers; Ultratec, 
Inc., 450 Science Drive, Madison. Wis. 
53711, 1-800-482-2424; and Ameriphone, 
12082 Western Ave. Garden Grove, Calif 
92841, 1-800-874*3005. Both have cus- 
tomer-service departments that offer 
guidance and information on using TTYs. 
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Investment Options 



Receive a Premier Cruises Certificate for 
Kids Cruise Free or Adults Fly Free and 
a free plush beach towel when you: 

• Invesl in lop-performing mutual funds 
to match your investment objectives. 

• Open a discount brokerage account, 

• Minimum investment of $5,000 
required for cruise certificate. 



Not FDIC insured. No bank guarantee. May lose value. 



Your investment may qualify you for 
MarinexmT 3, our premier banking package. 

Visit vour nearest Marine Midland Bank 
branch or call I -KO0-662-3343. 
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Leonardo first thought aboul 



helicopters in I4K<S. hut his 
Hf remarkable sketches had to wail 
W five hundred years lo lly. 



Wilh. mis. too. has introduced imunalions thai ha\c 
become mdustr\ standards - Of WOO will he. 
Their "Virtual Realil> Tour" lets you walk-lhru an 
office building without leaving your office... 
Williams, thinking ahead. 
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All The News 
That's Fit To Net 



A number of sources are 
helping small Jlrms 
gat he i ■ 1 1 p-to-fh e- mi n ? tie, 
reliable business infor- 
mation over the Internet 



By Tim McColItun 



Dane Atkinson, president 
of New York City-based 
SenseNet Inc., and the 
company's employees 
tune in to the Internet daily to 
get an edge on their competi- 
tors and better serve cus- 
tomers 

While Atkinson and his staff 
are writing custom software 
programs for their corporate 
clients, a free Internet broad* 
casting service called 
PointCast is delivering to their 
desktop computers useful busi- 
ness information such as hap- 
penings in the financial mar- 
kets, developments in the 
software industry, and news 
about SenseNets customers 
and their respective industries. 

Atkinson says PointCast, 
provided by PointCast Inc. of 
Sunnyvale, Calif., helps his 
employees he especially pro- 
ductive because the informa- 
tion is "pushed' to them auto- 
matically. Before, workers had 
to search out information con- 
tained on the World Wide Web, 
often a time-consuming chore. 

"We have people who are 
very industry-oriented and 
need to follow what's happen- 
ing with their clients" says 
Atkinson "Kveiyone lias their 
ow n use for PointCast " 

Companies such as 
PointCast and its cousins— 
personalized Web- search or 
news providers such as Excite 
Inc. in Redwood City, Calif, 
and NewsEdge Corp, in 
Burlington. Mas- — are changing the way 
business information is delivered over the 
Internet. They're bringing order and rele- 
vance to the boundless data available on 
the Web, repackaging information from 
newspapers, magazines, television, and 
w ire services and delivering it to computer 
users based on their interests. 

The services are helping companies that, 
like SenseNet, need constant and reliable 
information about fast -changing business 
conditions. Atkinson says his 50 employees 
don't have time to search the Internet dur- 




An Internet broadcasting service k< ■ softwrtn ^nn/ntm trnhrs m 
Dam* Atkinson's Xar York ('it a firm iuftrriunl *,„ fasl-rhtuujimj 
business nnttlitioux. 



ing the day. PointCast is configured to de- 
liver information headlines based on each 
employees needii 

Headlines describing the information ap- 
pear as a computer screen saver Clicking 
on the headline brings up a Web page con- 
taining the full story. 

The PointCast desktop software that a! 
lows users to download the news feed is 
free. However, SenseNet has installed 
PointCast's Web server software for its 
computer network server to better -control 
internal distribution of the data. 



The PointCast Web server 
software also allows SenseNet 
to be a broadcaster. The firms 
internal channel pushes busi- 
ness inlbrmaiion to employees 
in New York and in satellite of- 
fices in Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington, D.C. The channel also 
goes to clients to update them 
about products and training 
programs. 

An Owfwtielming Barrage? 

A year ago, industry pundits 
were calling PointCast and 
other push technologies the fu- 
ture of the Internet. Microsoft 
Corp m Redmond, Wash,, and 
Netscape Communications 
Corp. in Mountain View, 
Calif., jumped into the game 
by adding push channels to 
their Web browsers and mak- 
ing content deals with infor- 
mation providers. 

Now, push's future is less 
certain, says Lam- Dietz, vice 
president of Zona Research 
lnc„ a Redwood City Calif. 
Internet market -research 
firm. Dietz says some firms 
forgo PointCast because it 
provides an ongoing barrage 
of news and advertisements 
that can distract users and 
overwhelm PCs and com- 
puter networks. 

Although PointCast users 
can select specific channels to 
view, they can't personalize 
the service exactly to their 
— needs. It's akin to choosing a 
niche channel on cable televi- 
sion — you get what the channel sends you. 

Dietz says companies that need to imp 
constant tabs on business developments 
will find push channels useful because 
they don't have to go out and look for in- 
formation. Companies whose information 
needs aren't so immediate, however, may 
not be helped by push technology. 



Information On I 

While push technology struggles to gain 
acceptance, new services have emerged 
that give people personalized information 
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when they want it Search and directory 
Web sites such as AltaVista, Excite, and 
Yahoo! have evolved into gateways to news 
and information from leading sources. 
They also create personalized home pages 
for users — based on their personal inter- 
ests — that link to relevant information, 
content, and advertising. 

like many business people, marketing 
consultant Julie Shaylor begins each day 
looking at the morning headlines. Unlike 
most of her peers T though, Shaylor gets her 
news by electronic mail through News- 
Edges NewsPage service. 

NewsPage is a Web-based subscription 
service that allows people to obtain news 
and search for information based on their 
interests. Subscribers receive daily head- 
lines by e-mail and go to the Web to get sto- 
ries compiled from magazines, newspa- 
pers, and wire services, 

Shaylor, who owns MindSearch in Tewks- 
bury, Mass., says NewsEdge gives her 
more-relevant information than a daily 
newspaper. U I have a lot of other things that 
I need to do," Shaylor says. "I can't spend 
the time to go through the newspaper. My 
personal NewsPage doesn't have as much 
depth of information as a newspaper, but it 
has the information I need," 

Shaylor says her business revolves 



around information. She uses NewsPage to 
monitor her clients industries and competi- 
tors, as well as industries that her clients 
are interested in entering. 

Saving Time While Keeping Up 

Being able to follow news 
closely has become a b)L r 
advantage for Ben 
Farrell and his col- 
leagues at public- 
re la t ions firm 
Phase Two 
Strategies in 
San Fran- 
cisco, The 
firm uses 
Lexis-Nexis 
Tracker, a ser- 
vice from Lexis- 
Nexis in Dayton, 
Ohio, to follow sto- 
ries in news and 
trade magazines about 
the firm's software-company 
clients and their competitors. 

Farrell says keeping up with the news 
used to be a time-consuming ritual of read- 
in*; ihmugh stacks of magazine) and news- 
papers. Now, he and other members of 
Phase Twos account teams set up search 




criteria using keywords about their clients, 
the software industry, and the markets in 
which they sell their products. Tracker flags 
relevant stories and press releases and lists 
them on a Web page for employees to check. 
In addition to the time savings, Farrell 
says, Tracker helps account representa- 
tives improve their understanding of 
their clients' business and com- 
petitive conditions, "It allows 
you to be instantly reactive," 
Farrell says. "And you can 
give instant counsel to your 
clients and do effective 
media work." 



Fees For The Facts 

Premium information 
providers such as Lexis- 
Nexis and the United King- 
dams Dialog Coi*p. have 
brought then v ast databases to 
the Web, competing with Web- 
based upstarts such as NewsEdge. 
One thing these services have in com- 
mon is a fee for information. The old Inter- 
net adage "Information is meant to be fi^ee* 
is giving way to "You get what you pay for" 
There are times when you are going to 
have to pay for information because it will 
be the [>est available,* says Zona Research's 




KIjjIcos: your full-service, total support, 24-hour, /-day-a-week, 
where-ha ve-you-been-all-my-life business resource. 
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Dietz. If you need the information 
bad enough, youll pay for it. n 

Although PointCast and search 
and directory sites rely primarily on 
advertising for revenue, some infor- 
mation providers are charging sub- 
scription fees or fees for each item of 
information. Still, information doesn't 
have to be expensive. 

Patent attorney David Resnick of 
Dike Bronstein Roberts and Cush- 
man LLP, a law firm in Boston, sub- 
scribes to a service called Northern 
Light, which lets him obtain informa- 
tion from the Web and commercial in- 
formation providers* 

Northern Light is a search engine 
that lei-s users search Web pages ;md 
a "special collection" of articles from 
more than 2,900 journals* magazines, 
and news wires. Users can read the 
collection articles for $1 to $4 each or 
pay a monthly subscription charge 
that varies depending on usage. 

Resnick says Northern Light helps 
separate valuable information from 
the deluge of data, enabling him to 
research technical information for 
patent applications, for example, 
and for less than it cost him to use 
Lexis-Nexis. Rather than pay 
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Lexis-Nexis Tracker tptttm pidAiv-ivfatUnw 
Ben Fnnrtf out fnjiti under stacks of print pi 
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service-connection charges plus 
search fees, Resnick pays Northern 
Light $40 a month for access to up to 
400 documents. "If I want to get 
background for a specific technology, 
I can search and get it from one of 
the scientific journals" he says. "It 
makes the Internet worthwhile." 

Ultimately, fast access to com* 
petitive intelligence informa- 
tion may be the greatest ad- 
vantage of Internet-based 
information sources for small-busi- 
ness people. Yet getting to that infor- 
mation and ensuring lis reliability 
can still be a challenge. 

Dietz recommends that entrepre- 
neurs locate Web sources that fit their 
specific business interests rather 
than depend passively on push chan- 
nels and search engines to lead them 
to the iriformation they need. The 
Web sites of trade associations and in- 
dustry groups can be good places to 
locate such resources, as are Internet 
discussion groups and mailing lists 
related to a company's business. Diet/ 
says the important thing is to get the 
information you need without spend- 
ing lots of time looking for it. ■ 
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Tapping The Right Sources 



Finding news on the Internet can be a 
hit-or-miss prospect — and the misses can 
far outnumber the hits. But that ratio is 
becoming more balanced, and now small- 
business owners can choose among an 
array of information sources, including 
online news wires and publications, per- 
sonalized search and news pages, "push* 
news services, electronic-mail alerts, 
mailing lists, and Internet discussion 
groups. Below are some good sources of 
business information. Other than the pre- 
mium services, most are free. 

News 

CNN Interactive, tnrmciDLCorn 
Cable News Network's online site fea- 
tures text and video of breaking business, 
national, and world new r s. 



MSNBC Interactive, u'tntunsnhcvoui 
This Microsoft -NBC joint venture 
packages daily news from NBC and 
news services and allows users to 
search for information. Premium 
MSNBC Desktop Video service deliv- 
ers live video feeds of business news. 



New York Times* CyberTimes, 

trirtriVffhi ?liittit 1 Kl'fJtH 

Online version of The Xen- York Tours 
combines daily news and stories produced 
exclusively for the World Wide Web, 

Washingtonpostconu 

inn tit rash it igio a post, com 
This site provides top stories from The 
Washington breaking headlines, and 
links to related stories and references. 
Users can search up to two weeks of back 
issues. 



Free Web Search 

AltaVista, trti- f r.nlt(jnst(ul ig ttoLctmt 
Digital Equipment Corp. s fast and thor- 
ough World Wide Web search engine lets 
users work their way through informa- 
tion categories to find specific Web sites. 

Excite, ■'wr; svitt com 
Excite leLs users search the Web by key- 
word or categories called channels. Users 
can also create their own personal channel 
with links to sites that fit their interests. 

Lycos, wtrivJ gvon.com 
One of the original search engines, Lycos 
enables users to search the Web and con- 
duct more-refined searches of '-ompanies. 
discussion groups, publication*, and 
Reuters news stories. 



Yahoo!, win*; tjnltoaiv/H 
This Web directory has evolved into an 
Internet gateway similar to those offered 
by online services. It points users to Web 
sites based on categories or pulls up clas- 
sified listings, news wires, and stock 
quotes. There's a personalized -homepage 
feature called My Yahoo! 

"Push" Services 

PointC ast, WWWppb itcasL com 
PointCast delivers business and general 
news to desktop PCs through the use of 
free software down- 
loaded from the In- 
ternet. 



Microsoft 
Internet Ex- 
plorer Channels, URWntfcTQSqfkcOM 
Microsoft has built push channels into its 
Internet Explorer Web-browser software 
to provide regular news feeds to users 
while they are online. 



Netscape Netcaster, tnniuttfstvpr.roiH 
Netcaster is push technology built into 
the Netscape Navigator browser; it deliv- 
ers information from sources such as ABC 
News and CNN. 

Premium Services 

Dialog Web, tncnulialognrkcoHf 
Dialog Corp/s Web service lets users 
browse through information directories 
in its large database at no charge* 
Users pay for searches and for docu- 
ments viewed. 

Lex is*Nexis, nwicUv is -ms is, com 
Entrepreneurs now can use the Web to 
tap the comprehensive Lexis-Nexis 
database of news* journals, and corpo- 
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rate and legal information. Lower-cost 
Lexis-Nexis Tracker service updates 
users about breaking stories in their 
areas of interest. 

NewsPage, inrn: unrsjfxigr.mw 
This pei*sonalized news service sorts 
through 20.000 stones from magazines, 
newspapers, press releases, and wire ser- 
vices to create a customized daily news 
page. The monthly rate is $6,95. 

Northern Light, nwnjiorlltf nt light xrmf 
Northern Light combines a Web search 
engine with pay-per-view access to a 
collection of articles from newspapers, 
magazines, and journals. Small firms 
can subscribe to the service for $4.95 to 
$40 a month, depending on the number 
of articles thev want to access. 



Profound, tnrmjnvfotonl.com 
Dialogs moderate-priced alternative. 
Profound, lets users search for busi- 
ness, industry, and market research 
from a database of more than 1,000 
news sources, magazines, corporate 
reports, and research sen-ices. 



Free Resources 



j 

f Jfa Discussion Groups 

wfk Th e Internet abounds with discussion 

groups that gather on individual Web 
sites or in one of the more than 15.000 
message forums called newsgroups. 
These are useful places for entrepre- 
neurs in seek advice, share their experi- 
ences with peers, and gather information. 
A good place to start is DejaNews, 
n'tnti<k[frht*-trsAr>tiK which has a director}' 
of newsgroups and a searchable database 
of newsgroup postings. 



E-mail Alerts 

Many publications, trade associations, and 
vendors deliver free updates by e-mail. 
This is a way to stay current about your 
industry, market, and pr<>' i . < ! ! >i 
ments without searching for information. 

Mailing Lists 

Mailing lists called listservs are similar 
to discussion groups in that they en- 
able people to exchange messages 
within particular interest groups. The 
mam differences are that people re- 
ceive these postings by e-mail , the lists 
are generally open only to people who 
have a genuine interest in a subject, 
and they often are moderated by a list 
owner who determines what informa- 
tion can and can't be posted. 

A listing of Internet mailing lists is 
available from the Liszt site. 
trtrtrJiszixom, 
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Small Business Technology 



A host of new devices can make it easier for small 
businesses to link their computers to the Internet 

Si Tim McCollnm 



CONNECTION TOOLS 



Making Network Access A Breeze 




Several [nw-cosl devices that have come 
on the market recently promise to 
make it as easy tor small firms to plug 
their PCs and computer networks into the 
Internet as it is to install a telephone. 

These Internet "appliances'* are designed 
to provide simple solutions for 
entrepreneurs who don't un 
derstand highly technical 
matters such as IP ad- 
dresses, packets, 
switches, and all the 
other subtleties of com- 
puter networking, 

The manufacturers 
don't call the new devices 
routers, but that's essen- 
tially what they are — be- 
cause, like true 
routers, they link Cisco ISDN Internet 
com puter networks Access Solution Kit 
and switch data traf- 
fic among them, allowing firms to connect 
then- PCs to the Internet, host a Web site, 
share a single modem, or have business- 
network access from home or on the road. 
The difference is that the vendors have 
taken the hassle out of programming and 
setting up network connections. 

Here is a sample of the new breed of net- 
work-access devices. 

Cisco ISDN Interne! Access Solution 
Kit, Cisco Systems Inc.. 1-HWV553-63K7, 

towwxtmxktiom, $2,341 1 

This kit enables multiple users on a net- 
work to share a single Internet connection 
by combining an ISDN router with an 
eight-port network hub. < ISDN stands for 
integrated services digital network, a digi- 
tal phone connection that can ca?Ty sepa- 
rate voice and data transmissions simulta- 
neously* It provides two channels, which 
can be combined to allow far faster data 
transmission than is possible with an ana- 
log modem or used separately so a user can 
be online and still take incoming calls J 

The 1528 Micro Hub uses Fast Ethernet 
technology to pun a tenfold speed U>ost for 
network data communications, and it sup- 
ports up to eight PCs and printers or other 
peripherals. 



Meanwhile, the 1604 router has an Eth- 
ernet network port and an ISDN-line port 
to connect users to the Internet at up to 
128 kilobytes per second fKbpsf, The 
package comes with configuration soft- 
ware with a graphical interface that lets 
companies set up their network 
and Internet access to fit their 
needs and easily monitor de- 
vices on the network. 

e.go, Encanto Networks 
Inc., 1-888-362-2686, 
ww u- eti can I o. cow, $995. 

Encanto's e.go Web station 
connects a computer network 
or stand-alone PC or Macin- 
tosh to the Internet with a built- 
in 33.6Kbps modem. 
It can also be used as a Web server, with 
20 templates for setting up Web pages 
quickly using a Web browser and disk 
space that holds up to 26,000 text Web 
pages. In addition, e.go supports internal 
and Internet electronic mail and includes a 
network print server, a security firewall, 
and tools for developing sites. 

DIVA T/A ISDN Modem, 

Eicon Technology Corp., 1-800-803- 

4266, wwwA'iam.ami. $349* 

ISDN modems can be a pain to configure, 
but Eicon's new DIVA external terminal 
adapter is a promising remedy, DIVA han- 
dles data at 128Kbps, works with analog as 
well as digital phones and fax machines, 
and supports common phone-company ser- 
vices such as caller ID, call waiting, and 
three-way calling. 

It also has auto- 
matic switching 
technology that 
allows users to 
manage dynam- 
ically the use of 
their ISDN con- 
nection as 

m 

■ As a result, 
B users can 
simultane- 
ously make 






Eicon DIVA T A ISDN Modem 



voice calls and download date on their twin 
ISDN "B channels* and send or receive 
faxes using a narrow 9.6Kbps channel 

InBusiness Internet Station, 
Intel Corp., t -800-538^33 73, 
w ww. in 1 1 7. ami in v t work. $499. 

Intel's Internet Station provides Inter- 
net access for small firms, allow ing up to 
three users on a network to share a single 
phone line for Internet access or fax trans- 
mission. 

Internet Station houses one external ser- 
ial modem and up to two PC-cord analog or 
ISDN modems. 
Its configuration software helps users set 
up the device and 
^ manage em- 
ployee use 
^0** < J f Internet 
access. It 
disconnects 
Intel InBusiness Internet Station phone con- 
nections au- 
tomatically when the modems aren't in use. 

Office* Connect ISDN modem, 3Com 
Corp., 1-800-638-3266, www.3com.amu 
$499. 

OfficeConnect brings high-speed Inter- 
net access to small offices. Up to 10 PCs on 
a network can dial out simultaneously on 
a single ISDN lineal opto 12KKbps. ' 

The modems software sets up Office- 
Connect to link a company's network auto- 
matically to an Internet service provider in 
about 15 minutes, and 3Com will order a 
company's ISDN connection from the local 
phone company. 

The OfficeConnect modem works with 
3Com s OfficeConnect network hubs, which 
are sold separately. 

Remote Access Server 5208, Compaq 
Computer Corp., 1-800-345-1518. 
www.amtpnq.ami. $5,939. 

Compaq's entry-level remote-network- 
access server features an eight-port analog 
56Kbps modem for outtxmnd and inbound 
da I a calls. This small -business mode! is 
built around Compaq's ProSignia 200 
server, a powerful :J00-megahertz Pentium 
IT model that runs Microsoft's Windows 
NT operating system and Small Business 
Server software. The combination allows 
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the device to be used 
as both a network 
server and a remote- 
access server Built-in 
software provides se- 
curity for remote ac- 
cess and allows users 
to share the modem. 



Compaq Remote 
Access Server 5208 



I 

^1 TEAM Internet 2,0 t 
Ape xx Technology 
Inc., 1-800-767-4858, 

icwwap^xxtcchx-onu 
$1,695, 

TEAM Internet 2.0 is a hardware-soft- 
ware bundle of Internet-access tools with a 
built-in 33.6Kbps modem that plugs into a 
company's computer network to allow 
users to share a single dial-up phone line 
or dedicated Internet connection. 

Inside the box-shaped device are built-in 
Web and e-mail servers, an Interne! fire- 
wall, and administration software. It also 
has software that allows remote users to 
connect to a company's local -area network 
over the Internet 

TR-602 ISDN router, Toshiba America 
Information Systems, 1-888-422-6677, 
w wu\ tosh i ha.ct/m , $449,95 . 

This compact ISDN device extends a 



small firm's network to the Internet. Mea- 
suring just 2.1 by 6 by 7.5 inches, the TR- 
602 is small, but it can connect up to four 
PCs on a network and double as a network 
hub. 

Its also able to send and receive data at 
up to 128Kbps. 

Setup and management of the device is 
done using a Web browser. 

InterJet 140, Whistle Communications 
Corp., 1-888-494-4785, winc.whistle.com* 
$2,995. 

Whistle's InterJet M(! combines easy-to- 
configure Internet-access and Web-server 
capabilities. With its built-in ISDN modem 
and Ethernet network card, the InterJet 
140 can be used to connect a network of PCs 
or Macs to the Internet or a remote network 

at speed- 
up to 
128Kbps, 

The In- 
terJet 140 
can he 
used as an 
e-mail, file, 
and Web- 
server, 
with a 2-tfi- 
gabyte 
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Whistle Communications 
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hard drive and firewall software for added 
security. The setup software configures In- 
terJet 140 automatically to work with a 
company's Internet service provider' dur- 
ing an initial dial-up connection and al- 
lows firms to download system-software 
upgrades as they become available* 

WebRamp m3t, Ramp Networks 
Inc., 1-888-728-7638, www.rampneUom. 
$599. 

WebRamp m3t supports both Web ac- 
cess for office PCs and remote-network ac- 
cess for mobile and home-based computer 
users. 

The device connects up to three analog or 
ISDN modems for outbound calls 
and can support up to 
four office 
computers 
over a com- 
pute!* network. 

An optional 
remote dial-in 
kit i $239) sup- 
ports inbound calls. 

In addition, the We- 
bRamp m3t can triple the 
speed at w hich a single user can download 
data from the Internet by spreading data 
over three modem connections, NB 
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PRESENTING THE ASSOCIATES PROGRAM AT AMAZON.COM. GIVE YOURSELF A BIG ADVANTAGE OVER THE 
COMPETITION BY ADDING EARTH'S BIGGEST BOOKSTORE TO YOUR WEBSITE. AND THE BEST NEWS IS THAT 
AFTER YOU JOIN. YOU'LL POCKET UP TO t 5% FROM ANY BOOK PURCHASED THROUGH YOUR WEBSITE, 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



High Expectations 
Foster Success 



As Me (/.& Chambers 
chairman, business oumer 
William G. Little is demon- 
stmting that economic 
progress depends on work- 
force quality. 
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anagers may well be able to catch 
a sneak preview of their future 
work force by peering inside the 
195()s-era buildings that house 
the Quam-Nichols Co. 

On the floor of the inner-city Chicago fac- 
tory and warehouse, some 140 African - 
American, Asian, Caucasian, and Hispanic 
men and women work diligently to manu- 
facture and ship loudspeakers and installa- 
tion hardware to the firm's 1,500 cus- 
tomers—contractors who 
install sound systems in 
commercial and industrial 
buildings. Some of the work- 
ers are former welfare recip- 
ients; many live within 
walking distance of the 
plant 

As the U.S. economy ex- 
pands and the labor pool be- 
comes more diverse through 
demographic changes, em* 
ployers are finding that re- 
cruiting workers is among 
their toughest challenges. 
And it's unlikely to get 
any easier as the baby- 
boom generation starts 
retiring early in the next 
millennium. 

William G. Little, 55, 
president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Quam-Nichi »ls, 
faced the challenge of at- 
tracting workers in his Mid- 
western community more 
than a decade ago. His re- 
sponse, now gaining popu- 
larity among the owners of 
small and midsize busi- 
nesses everywhere, was to 
adopt an inclusive, open- 
minded hiring pmgram and strengthen his 
company's ties to its neighborhood. 

"We build world-class products, our prices 
are competitive, and we offer a high level of 
service," says Little with perceptible pride, 
"We do this in an inner-city plant that is 
majority minority and unionized. That is 
not generally thought of as a prescription 
for success." Rut Quam-Nichols has suc- 
ceeded: Revenues of the closely held cam- 
pany have grown for 15 consecutive years. 

w As we've grown, we've created opportu- 
nities^ he says. "And as weVe created op- 



portunities, we've hired the best available 
applicants — not paying attention to the 
absolutes but to ihe relatives." 

As the CEO of an inner-city company. 
Little frequently has found that the best 
applicants have spotty employment back- 
grounds, which in some instances means 
they have spent time on public assistance. 
Yet in the workplace environment created 
by Quam-Nichols management, those em- 
ployees generally succeed on the job. 



self-esteem; they have to earn it. ^ Have 
we had disappointments? Of course we 
have. But you would be surprised how 
many people live up to our expectations. In 
truth, they often surprise themselves." 

An Agenda For Business 

It should come as no surprise that in his 
role as 1998 chairman of the U,S. Chamlier 
of Commerce— the worlds hargest business 
federation — Little says he will zealously en- 




Listening carefully to the ideas of employees such as Van Timi and Amos Sims it a* ntkd to impromg the 
mamifactu ring process, says William. G. Little eenk 5 pn wd&ti and CEO of Qua w -Nichols Ca 



High expectations form the bedrock on 
which the Quam-Nichols environment is 
built. Little says. These expectations, con- 
veyed to new r hires by a strong nucleus of 
employees with 25 or more years of experi- 
enee at Quam-Nichols. "have to do with at- 
tendance and k'ing on time. They have to 
do with productivity and quality. And we're 
very, very serious about them," he says. 

"There is a natural tendency, when try- 
ing to help people, to compromise stan- 
dards and expectations. I think that is a 
mistake," he adds. a You cannot give people 



courage other employers to consider com- 
bating their worker shortages, in pari by 
helping to make a success of the historic 
w elfare reforms enacted Aug. 22, 1996. 

Other key goals on littles agenda as 
chairman — a 16-month term that ends at 
the Chamber's next annual meeting, in 
June 1999— include advancing legislation 
to reform Americas litigation system, curb- 
ing extremists in the environmental move- 
ment and pn nooting international trade. 

These agenda items an? not something 
the Chamber in Washington created," he 
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notes. "They are issues that resonate in t He 
business community around the country," 

The welfare-reform statute, which was 
stmngly backed by the Chamber, ended 60 
years of federal control of most welfare pro- 
grams, turning them over to the states and 
funding them through block grants. Among 
other provisions, the law requires most 
able-bodied adults to find work within two 
years after they begin receiving benefits, 
and it limits lifetime Ijendits to five vears. 




At Chicago's Clrarie*. -S. Bivtcnell Elcttivntanj ScIhkiL /war flu 
Qitatit-Xirhol* plfutl William (I Litllv sayx in hojX'x tf, help 
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Previously there were no employment re- 
quirements or benefit b'mits. 

President Clinton and the state gover- 
nors have called on the U.S. business com- 
munity to employ as many as 10 million 
current and former welfare recipients. Lit- 
tle believes that the challenge, though 
achievable, is among the toughest ever is- 
sued to employers during peacetime be- 
came the old welfare system *so poorly 
equipped so many for the world of work " 

Accelerating Sales Efforts 

When Little left the University of Missouri 
in 1964, he thought his bachelors degree 
in industrial management equipped him 
well for employment at Quam-Nichols. His 
father, who was running the firm at the 
time, agreed. But he asked the new gradu- 
ate to establish his fair market price by so- 
liciting job offers from other companies, 

'That seemed like a very logical thing to 
do, so I went through the interview process 
and was able to secure an offer;" Little re- 
calls. *But when I told my father what t hat 
offer was, he said, 1 don't think those peo- 
ple have good sense; I couldn't pay you 
near that much/" 



So for the next seven years, Little worked 
in South Bend, Ind., as a sales executive for 
Chicago-based manufacturing conglomer- 
ate Amstead Industries. He joined Quam- 
Nichols as distribution sales manager in 
late HJ70, a time when the company had 
begun switching its marketing targets. 

The firm was founded in 1930 as a man- 
ufacturer of radio speakers. Forty years 
later, two-thirds of its production was still 
finding its way into home-entertainment 
products, including ra- 
dios, record players, and 
televisions. 

Little was instrumen- 
tal in accelerating the 
firm's sales efforts in the 
burgeoning commercial 
and industrial loud- 
speaker market; today 
no Quam-Nichols prod- 
ucts are used in home- 
entertainment devices of 
any kind However, the 

linn's speakers can be 
found in the ceilings of 
countless factories, office 
buildings, stores, schools, 
hospitals, and other pub- 
lic buildings that have 
background music <>r 
pu bl ic -ad d ress sy st em s . 

There are four factors 
that cause a commercial 
sound contractor to con- 
sider a product like 
ours*" Little notes. First 
is performance, second 
is price competitiveness, 
and third is ease of installation, he says. 

'We've got some very good competitors 
who do a good job on those three issues " 
Little says. "Where we have successfully 
di liferent iated what we do is service: We 
commit to a contractor that the order he 
places today is going to be shipped within 
24 hours, and in our industry that service 
level is relatively unique." 

This ambitious commitment can be ful- 
filled with certainly by amassing a ware- 
house full of inventory, but that isn't finan- 
cially feasible in such a competitive 
industry, Little says. However, it can be 
met. cost-effectively by assembling a work 
force that's collectively motivated to find 
ways to get things done, he says, 

"( )ne oj the things we talk about when we 
meet as a company is l hat everyone has an 
obligation to set an example," Little ex- 
plains, "And that example is that you can do 
world-class manufacturing of a relatively 
technical product in an inner-city neighlmr- 
hood. Our people are imbued with that 
They recognize that we are setting a rather 
unusual example, and that's one of the im- 
portant motivating factors that causes us to 
constantly improve what we're doing " 
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Building A Team 
Of Your Own 
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When successors make 
their first big hires, they 
begin to emerge from the 
shadows of their prede- 
cessors. 



Htf Sim n n/ X t if nn 



■ i: her Pulitzer Pnze-wmnin^ aulo! n> 
Iraphy* Pemmai H'wiw& Katharine 
■ Graham, retired publisher of Th$ 
I Wa&kmgton Fast, teflfl what it meant to 
her to hire Benjamin C. Bradlee. 

Graham had been thrust into the lead- 
ership of the newspaper upon the suicide 
of her husband, Phil, in 1963. After two 
years of learning the ropes and adjusting 
to life without Phil, Graham brought 



always the leaders and teachers and I 
was the follower. Ben and I, however, 
were partners, very much together in fo- 
cusing on our common goals. Though 
some may have viewed him as a bizarre 
choice, it was the right one for me." 

Deciding Who's In Charge 

Probably, almost any family-business 
successor can recall feelings much like 




In forming your own team, "once yon know what tjn>i m$A to do, th* / *>■>■, M^/ Jnim // 

Kli uk itnsidrttt ofC.H. ttrirjfjs H<mht<m\ o titstnhntioti firm in IxmuIuhj, hi 



Bradlee in as deputy managing editor. 
Three months later, she promoted him to 
managing editor. 

"Bens arrival changed my life in an 
fettexpected way,* Graham writes. "He 
was the first person placed in a major 
position by me, and the difference be- 
tween my relationship with him and my 
relationship with most of the people who 
had been at the Post before me was 
striking. Despite my controlling owner- 
ship, to those who were already there I 
was still the newcomer, the junior pari- 
ner. Even though they were mostly 
friendly and generous, they were almost 



those expressed by Graham. Building 
one's own team can be a watershed ex* 
perience. 

It "has been the most important chal- 
lenge Tve undertaken and the most diffi- 
cult one," says Julia H. Klein, the third- 
generation president of C.H. Briggs 
Hardware Co,, Inc. t a wholesale distribu- 
tion business headquartered in Reading, 
Pa Klein took over leadership oft he com- 
pany in 1992 but didn't make her first top- 
level hire— Charles J. White to be senior 
vice president of sales and marketing— 
until four years later 

White replaced Jesse Minnieh, who had 



health problems and had to retire after 12 
years as vice president of sales, It was 
very sad to have one of my mentors retire," 
says Klein, whose company has 135 em- 
ployees and annual sales of $35 million. 
"At the same time, 1 was just energized 
about what the future could bring," 

The process of building her top-manage- 
ment team, says Klein, "has been one of 
very* much coming into my own." 

A Question Of Authority 

John G. "Jack" Troast .Jr., a family- 
business consultant baaed in 
Boston, says that a successor build- 
ing his or her own team Is an es- 
sential step in climbing the leader- 
ship ladder" 

But it raises many issues for a 
family business. 

Shortly after Nancy Nicholson 
became president of Advanced 
Products Company Inc. seven years 
ago, she ran into resistance from 
her father, Harvey Sommer, the 
company's chairman, over her pro- 
posed first big hire. Nicholson knew 
she had to re-engineer and ki re- 
cession -proof" the North Haven, 
Conn., company, then a manufac- 
turer of metal seals for the aircraft 
and nuclear-power industries. Tb 
survive, she says, *\ve had to com- 
pletely revolutionize the way we 
looked at ourselves and the way we 
did business/ 

She wanted to hire Peter Amos, 
an executive with another com- 
pany, as vice president of sales. *t 

knew this guy would totally turn 

the company on its head," she says. 
"My father said, We can't afford to hire 
I \ o r Amos; and I said, We can't afford not 
to. You gave me this job. Now let me do it/" 
She even threatened to quit. Finally 
Sommer relented, and Amos was hired. 

With Amos on her team, Nicholson 
has moved the company into sophisti- 
cated sealing technology and has diver- 
sifled the customer base, adding tie- 
aerospace, oil. and gas industries. 
"We're growing at about 15 percent to 20 
percent a year," says Nicholson. Annual 
sales at the company, which also has op- 
erations in Europe, have doubled to $14 
million since she took over, and she ex- 
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pects them to reach $20 million in two 
years. And her father is proud of what 
she has accomplished, she says. 

Paralyzed By Ghosts 

As new successors begin to hire their 
own team members, they, like 
Nicholson, may encounter re- 
sistance from parents or older 
employees. Friction, says 
Troast, can signify ^resistance 
to change, to doing things dif- 
ferently." It also may be the re- 
suit of the senior generation's 
unwillingness to let go, he 
says. 

In families that have had to 
respond quickly to a founder's 
unexpected death, says 
Stephen L. McClure, a family- 
business consultant in South 
Bend, Ind., successors often be- 
come paralyzed and don't 
make any hires, or the choices 
they make seem aimed at 
pleasing the founder who is no 
longer there. "The initial reac- 
tion is to not betray the 
founder by doing anything too 
radically different," says 
McClure. 

Successors whose predecessors 
have died often need to be in the 
latter stages of grief before they 
can make decisions, including 
hiring decisions, that will change 
the company, he says. 

When successors look over 
their shoulder and measure 
their decisions against some 
image of what their predeces- 
sor would have done under 
similar circumstances, it s like 
having u a ghost,* says James 
Olan Hutcheson, president of 
ReGENE RATION Partners, a 
family-business consulting 
firm in Dallas. 'He also is the 
former head of Olan Mills 
Studios, his family's photogra- 
phy company.) 

In Hutcheson s view, such preoccupa- 
tion with what a predecessor would 
have done is a warning sign. Successors 
have to ri find their own identity." he 
says, and not just assume the identity of 
their predecessors. 

Where there's a hard-fought transition 
between a successor and a dominating 
predecessor, says McClure, a successor 
may use hiring decisions to "show up or 
pay back the predecessor. 1 " If the parent is 
an expert in research and development, 
for example, the successor may go out and 
hire his own research expert. That tells 
the predecessor that "you're no longer 
needed," says McClure, That's really a 



spiteful thing. It's the wrong way* to go 
about hiring. 

When succession goes smoothly, he says, 
"it's almost a nonevent," and the successor 
can concentrate on what the business 
needs in making hiring decisions rather 
than be preoccupied with the predecessor. 




ally savvy successors who are hiring peo- 
ple is that they know that it raises the 
level of professionalism among all people 
when they hire somebody in from the out- 
side," acids McClure. "And so they look for 
that benefit." 
Nicholson says that instead of coming 
down to the level of her com- 
pany, her first key hire, Amos, 
"brought the company up to his 
professional level/' 
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After winning a dispute with hrr father over her first major 
hire, Nancy Nicholson, president of Advanced Products, 
doubled sales at the family -owned sealing-tecknologyfirm in 
North Hon it t t 'nnti 



Another difficult issue for successors is 
having to ease out or even fire managers 
they have known for many years. At 
Advanced Products, says Nicholson, "some 
of them retired. The ones that we finally 
had to ask to leave, it was very' painful. 
And Tm sure I didn't do it right." 

Conscientious successors try to "dimin- 
ish the threat to the predecessors man- 
agement team," aca)rding to McClure. 
Members of the predecessor s team who 
still have five or six years before they retire 
know that their careers depend upon the 
successor, he says, and they accept the sit- 
uation. 

"One of the things IVe noticed about re- 



I some point, the new 
l leader of any family bus- 
iness has to bring together 
his or her own management 
team. It's a challenge, but one 
that can go easier if successors 
and their predecessors observe 
the following recommendations: 

For Successors 

Choose 1 your team accord- 
ing to business needs. 

McClure suggests that you ask 
yourself questions such as: 
"What's the strategy for the 
business? What's your vision for 
the business? | What's] your mo- 
tivating dream that others— 
preferably people who have 
skills that you don't have — are 
going to help you achieve?'' 

You have to look ahead, says 
Briggs Hardwares Klein. "For 
me, that meant trying to hire 
for the future." 

Make sure all the owners 
of the company understand 
the goals. Nicholson's father 
owns 51 percent of the company 
to her 49 percent. She wishes 
that she could have sat down 
with her father seven years ago 
and said, Thus is my business 
plan. Please support my deci- 
sion." But it's hard for a succes- 
sor to have that level of comfort 
with a parent, she suggests, 
and emotions can get in the way. 

Develop your own leadership style. 
And build a team that will support your 
style, advises consultant Troast This does- 
n't mean, however, bringing in people who 
won't challenge you. 

Don't wait too long. The quicker 
|that| successors can take ownership of 
that team as being their team, the quicker 
their confidence is going to come around," 
says Hutcheson. 

That's not to say you should come in and 
replace the entire staff, he cautions; you 
don t want to lost* the experience and value 
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that some members of the previous team 
can provide. 

If she had it to do over, says Klein, she 
would have acted a lot faster. "I think 
maybe my desire to be so careful about 
it probably restrained our growth a lit- 
tle bit,* she says. "And the lesson for me 
is once you know what you need to do, 
then move/ 

Treat your predecessor's managers 
with respect, 

"There's a huge bal- 
ancing act for me 
between honoring 
somebody's past 
contribution and 
building for the fu- 
ture,* says Klein. 
She feels she had to 
come to terms with 
the fact that the 
management team 
she inherited wasn't 
going to make the 
best fit for the fu- 
ture, "It just doesn't 
ever work that way 
The business needs 
change,* she says. 

It might have 
been easier just to 
fire people, she ac- 
knowledges, but 
that wouldn't have 

been the right thing to do. "1 felt very 
strongly about treating them with as much 
dignity and respect as I could, financially 
and otherwise," she says. The experience, 
she says, "cost me a lot of money in sever- 
ance" 

Troast urges successors to "harness the 
energy and wisdom from the people who 
are there/ While a predecessors man- 
agers are still in the company, you can rely 
upon them as mentors. 

Become a mentor yourself. If you 

have had good experiences with your own 
mentors, advises Troast, pass that experi- 
ence along. In addition to having good, 
qualified peers, he says, you will want to 
have proteges whom you "will feel confi- 
dent in developing and making a part of a 
successful team relationship." 

Don't be afraid to make a mistake. 

And don't beat yourself up over hiring mis- 
takes, says Hutcheson. Recognize that they 
will happen. "The real test is not that you 
hire the wrong person, it's that you don't 
make the decision to fix a problem," he says. 

For Predecessors 

Offer your support. If you've trans- 
ferred control to your successor, offer en- 



Recognize that 
mistakes in hiring will 
occur when you're 
assembling your team. 
"The real test is not that 
you hire the wrong 
person, it's that you 
don't make the decision 
to fix a problem." 

—Family- Business Consultant 
James Olan Hutcheson 



couragement and help the person build 
self-confidence, says McClure. If you still 
have ownership control, he says, give your 
successor "a lot of rope" and u do whatever 
you can to show them you're not going to 
yank on that rope" 

Convince successors that they should 
make hiring decisions based on business 
needs, not on what they think will 
please you, McClure advises. 
*Tve been very fortunate " says Klein. 

She and her father, 
she says, 'Nvere in 
complete agree- 
ment about what 
needed to happen 
and how to make it 
happen as well. So I 
had u great deal of 
emotional support." 
But t she adds T he 
expected her to do 
things on her own. 



Recognize that 
your successor 
will have a differ- 
ent leadership 
style, "Allow the 
next generation to 
surround them- 
selves with people 
who support their 
style," says Troast. 



Be conscious of the need to let go. 

This means, according to Troast, "giving 
the freedom to the next generation to 
make decisions, to try new things/ and to 
hring in people with whom they feel com- 
fortable. 

Help older key nonfamily managers 
understand their role. Family compa- 
nies that succeed in transferring leader- 
ship from one generation to the next, says 
Troast, are those in which the older family 
members make it clear that the younger 
general if in is taking river and also make 
sure that nonfamily managers understand 
that they are important to the process, The 
mentoring roles that nonfamily executives 
can play with younger family members, he 
says, are "crucial.** 

Having your own management team to 
advise and support you gives you "re- 
newed confidence that you really are 
in charge now, that you're not living in the 
shadow or you re not living off the fumes of 
someone else's fuel, hut you're really ac- 
countable now* says Hutcheson. 

How does Klein feel about having her 
OWX) team in place? 

Tantastic!" she responds. "I'm sur- 
rounded by people who give me energy. 
That enables this company to fly' 1 « 
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June 3-5, Chicago 



"Managing Succession Without Conflict" is 
a seminar featuring nationally known 
family-business authorities Leon A. Danco 
and John L. Ward. Call the Arthur 
Andersen Center for Family Business; 1- 
800-924-2770. 



June 12, New Brunswick, N J. 



''Beyond Succession Planning: In-laws 
as Outlaws" features Joseph H. 
Astrachan, associate director of the 
Kennesaw State University Family 
Enterprise ('enter. For information, call 
David Niemeyer, director of the Rutgers 
University Family Business Forum; 
f 732 1 445-7504, Ext. 21. 



June 17, Northampton, Mass. 



•Wait Till Your Father Gets Home!" is an 
interactive family-business musical drama 
sponsored by the University of Mas- 
sachusetts Family Business Center. Call 
the center s director. Ira Bryck; (413) 545- 
1537. 



June 18, Seattle 



"Succession Planning for Family-Owned 
Businesses' is a fine-day program co-spon- 
sored by, among others, Nation* Business 
and The Cambridge Institute, a Vienna. 
Va., management company For informa- 
tion, call Kim MacAdam; (703 » 790-9595, 
Ext. 193. 



June 22-Aug. 8, Pennsylvania 



^Camp Business Cents/' a business -educa- 
tion program for children ages 3 to 15, is 
offered in 10 locations in Pennsylvania by 
Cindy lannarelli, a family- business ad- 
viser. For further information, call 1-800- 
672-4639, 



July 23*25, San Antonio 



'"Family Business and Entrepreneurship: 
Building Bridges Through the Life Cycle" 
is the theme of the annual conference 
of the International Family Business 
Program Association. For information, call 
Doris Sandberg, program director, at the 
Bavior University Institute for Familv 
Business; f 254 1 710-4154. 
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leceive raxed information on these product 
and services from MarketFAX. Just provide the advertiser's 
3-digit number and your fax number. 



American Republic Insurance Company. America re —Protection the 
American way American Republic offers individual health insurance. To find 
out more, call today. Not available in all states. 801 

Cessna. Tired of the cost and time wasted on commercial airline travel? Find 
out how your company can benefit from using a Cessna CitationJet 8UQ 

Trip Fon is always open for business. We provide information for vacation 
and business travel. And we guarantee the lowest air fares' Call for details. 
ATTN: Travel Agents, join our network. 828 

Fidelity Investments^ has teamed with the U.S. Chamber to create a 
retirement program exclusively for Chamber members. It's called the 
CHAMBERplan, And it's designed specifically for small to mid-sized 
businesses. 818 

TargetSmail! is the first book to describe how database marketing can be 
used by small businesses. Using visual aids and a two-year case study, the 
book shows how to strengthen customer relationships and increase sales. 
816 

IBM. Looking for more than just a PC to solve your business problems? IBM 
can help by offering you integrated hardware and software, service contracts, 
and financing at attractive terms. Call today for more information 833 

Steamatic is a diversified cleaning and restoration business with multiple 
income opportunities. A single franchise fee provides residential and com- 
mercial air duct cleaning, insurance restoration specializing in fire and water 
damage, carpet, furniture and drapery cleaning 825 

GTE. Now your business can rely on a single company— GTE— for help with 
all your business' telecommunications needs, including worldwide long dis- 
tance. Call today and count on GTE for help 815 

Ricoh's Digital Multi-Functional Equipment delivers powerful fax, 
copier and optional printing, scanning and PC faxing capabilities in one com- 
pact unit To find out more about maximizing your productivity, call today for 
a free brochure. 827 

Mail Boxes, Etc. The world's largest franchisor of neighborhood postal, 
business and communications service centers targeting small business own- 
ers and consumers. Call for more information on franchising opportunities. 
848 

Ricoh. Our free video and brochure will show you the advantages of the 
Aficio Digital Copiers, The Aficio digital line includes an array of models: color, 
multifunction, and black and white copiers. 826 

Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems. Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your mailroom more efficient and 
less costly. 892 

Ryder, With a team of transportation professionals, 
Ryder can help you control costs, improve flexibility 
and turn transportation into a competitive advan- 
tage. Call now for our free information kit 855 



Society Insurance. Uncommon insurance. Society Insurance provides a 
broad range of comprehensive property and casualty insurance coverage for 
businesses and individuals in Wisconsin. Illinois and Iowa. 802 

American Life. Add a valuable life-insurance program to your employee's 
benefit package at no cost to your company! It can be handled with payroll 
deductions. And it's an ideal supplement to an existing Group Life coverage. 
It s portable, too. Call for details. 806 

WebRamp M3. Give your entire company Internet access through one sim- 
ple-to-use device Named Best of Show at Networld* Interop, the M3 elimi- 
nates the necessity of separate Internet user accounts. Try it for 30 days with 
a money-back guarantee 832 

All Tune and Lube. Its what's hot in franchising. Join the recognized leader 
in the 170 billion-dollar automotive service industry Our multi-branded con- 
cept allows franchisees 3 times the potential under one roof. 871 

Mita Fax Machines, Reduce cost and transmission time Mtta machines 
allow you to scan documents into memory at six seconds per page. Laser 
technology lets you use plain paper tor clear precise images. Three cost- 
effective models available. 834 

MarketFAX. Use this exciting interactive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business Call today to find out more information about 
the benefits of this system. 865 

Royal Copystar. The RC-2260 copier is packed with features and perfor- 
mance required in today's information age. Sixty letter-size copies per minute, 
five on-line paper sources, and "custom edge erase" so you can quickly and 
easily copy checks and odd-size originals. Call lor specs. 858 

General Nutrition Centers, one of America's most-recognized specialty 
retailers, could also be your best franchise opportunity You can lap into the 
lion s share of the $6.5 billion nutritional supplement market while becoming 
part of an international retail chain more than 2.800 strong. 824 

World Record Golf Club. New oversize Controller driving iron sets a world 
record from the fairway. The 12.5" model misses worid record for a driver by 
one vard Us patented design reduces hooks and slices and conforms to 
USGA Rules 830 

Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. An award program that has honored 
more than 1,600 businesses since 1990. Find out how your business can 
qualify for this program, Call for information 811 

Reprints of Nation's Business cover stories on estate planning, how to 
use the Internet, finding capital, and more. These tour-color reports are handy 
references or great for mailing to clients and prospects. Call for free listings 
and order information 829 
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Crane & Company. Crane Business Papers are 
always 100% cotton for quality that makes you 
stand out whether used for a resume business let- 
terhead, or presentation Call for details and a free 
sample 834 
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FAMILY BUSINESS 



Case Study: A Business Threatens A Couple 



Jon and Page, in their mid-40s, have 
reached a crisis in their marriage. Jon 
spends most of his time at their business, 
JP Machine Shop. When he s home, he is 
harshly critical of Page and what he sees 
as her inability to handle their two young 
adolescent sons and the household chores. 
Page is becoming increasingly over- 
whelmed and depressed. 

Page works part time in a local accoun- 
tant s office plus about 10 hours per week 
in the family business. Jon started the 
shop three years ago; he owns 60 percent, 
and Page owns 40 percent. In addition to 
Jon, there are three full-time employees. 

Response t 

Start Talking 

After three years of hard work, its time for 
Jon and Page to take stock of their mar- 
riage and their relationships with their 
sons and that very demanding other child, 
JP Machine Shop. 

Owning a business together can be 
very tough on a marriage. And just be- 
cause you work together a lot doesn't 
mean you ever really "talk." Jon and 
Page need a regular time — at least 
monthly, perhaps weekly — to nurture 
their relationship with each other. My 



Business at times \$ "almost too much to I 
handle." says Jon. Ln response to the con- 
tinued demand, he works most weekends, j 
His few spare hours are spent coaching his 
sons' Little League games. Instead of hir- 
ing an office manager, he pr efers to oversee 
all management issues himself, "1 live in 
constant fear that the bottom will fall out ' 
and the overhead will bring down the busi- 
ness." he says. 



Although Jon states proudly that his 
business needs to come first at this time. 
Page wants him to spend more time with 
her and the family. Each is reluctant to 
make concessions. 

Tm really angry that Jon demands that 
I he more responsible about household 
chores and blames me for problems with 
the boys," says Page. "If they're out of 
hand, it's because he's not giving them 
enough attention. He says HI lx j less de- 
pressed if I work more hours in the busi- 
ness, but he allows me no say, even in his 
schedule. How will this marriage ever sur- 
vive the family business?" 



Response 2 

Do An Analysis 
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advice to them: 
Reserve a night out, 
perhaps dinner, away from distractions. 
Set ground rules that work for you. Limit 
discussion it) persona), marriage, and par- 
enting issues. Remember, you can't build a 
strong business when partners have 
strained personal relationships. 

Second, Jon and Page need a regular time 
reserved strictly for ownership issues or busi- 
ness 'partnership matters. Partner meetings 
ior board meetings), held at least quarterly, 
should include a review of business perfor- 
mance, including financial and other key in- 
dicators: plans for the growth oft he business; 
and a check on how r each partner feels about 



his or her role in the 
company and about 
their aspirations. 

While some busi- 
ness couples can do 
these things on their own, most need the 
guidance and support of others who un- 
derstand the challenges facing the cou- 
ple. Find another business couple re- 
spected by both, a family-business 
consultant, or a counselor with an un- 
derstanding of business marriages to 
help you honor your marriage and your 
business partnerships. 



This series presents actual family-business 
dilemmas, commented on by member* of 
the Family Firm Institute and edited by 
Paul I. Karofsky. executive director of the 
Northeastern University ( enter for Family 
Business in Dedham, Maatt* Identities are 
changed to protect family privacy. The au- 
thors* opinions do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the institute. Copyright V by the 
Family Firm Institute, Boston. You can com- 
ment on this case study oil the World Wide 
Web at tnrit.fnMrtf fontnts.htmi 



Decisions on matters that overlap home and 
business can Ik- emotionally charged— and 
risky. Jon and Page may require professional 
consultation, but if they are do-it-yourselfers, 
here are some things they can do: 

■ Admit to each other that what they both 
are doing now is not working. Schedule, at 
least a week in advance, a daytime meeting 
at a neutral spot—ideally, a low-key restau- 
rant where telephones cant interrupt. 
For a week before the meeting, each 

should keep a detailed log of all activities at 

home and at work, and 
they should review the 
logs together at the meeting. They should con- 
sider whether Page can quit her part-time job 
with the accountant and develop into a 20- 
hour-a-week office manager at JP Machine 
Shop. Jon could then agree to stay out of the 
shop from noon Saturday until 7 a.m. Monday. 

■ Redefine the partnership. John arts like 
the 100 percent decision maker even though 
he owns only GO percent of the company, and 
he directs Pages housework. Can Page list her 
competencies? Can Jon delegate one decision 
to her to make during the following week? 

■ Plan a "date" to rediscover what s fun, 
without mentioning business or kids. 

■ Practice healthy 
confrontation by de- 
scribing observed be- 
havior and then nam- 
ing personal feelings: 
was behind in paying 
screaming at you ." 

■ Catch each other doing something 
right at least once a day 

■ Review numbers to see if Jons anxiety 
about overhead is realistic. 

Once they take these steps, Jon and Page 
will benefit more fully from both of their 
partnerships— at home and a! work. 
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Programs That Aid 
Troubled Workers 



Employee-assistance 
plans are taking on larger 
roles to help smcMfinnst 
deal with individuals' per- 
sonal problem*. 



I iff Roberta Unfiles 



Six years ago, John Hy- 
land, president of Hy- 
land Brothers Lumber 
Co. in Lincoln, Neb., no- 
ticed that "lots of employees* 
problems on the job seemed to 
reflect back to personal diffi- 
culties — financial, legal, alco- 
hol, drugs, or whatever." An 
employee might exhibit pat- 
terns or tardiness and absen- 
teeism or convey a hostile or 
uncooperative attitude toward 
supervisors or even cus- 
tomers — all big problems for a 
retail business such as Hy* 
lands. 

"We are a small company 
trying to work with a skeleton 
crew" he says. "When a per- 
son is not here during a busy 
time, it puts a big crunch on 
the rest of the work force.** 
This in turn causes more bad 
attitudes, he explains, and 
the problems ripple outward 

What to do? The company, 
which has 5/3 to (>f> employees 
depending on the season, had 
no one on the payroll to ad- 
dress such problems — 'We're 
not social workers," Hyland 
say* -and couldn't afford Lo 
hire a human-resources director to do so, 

The solution? Hyland signed up an area 
employee-assistance-plan provider, Lin- 
coln EAR Employee-assistance plans 
<EAPs! help identify and resolve workers' 
problems by providing short-term counsel- 
ing, referral to specialized professionals or 
organizations, and follow-up services. 
They also train supervisors to recognize 
and deal with troubled employees. 

A Provider Boom 

The number of EAP providers has ex- 
ploded in recent years. More than 20 .Of Hi 
operate in the United States, according to 
the Employee Assistance Professional As- 
social ion Inc. in Arlington. Va. Thai mini- 
ber is up from 10,000 in 199 L. Small busi- 
nesses account for a substantial proportion 
l >f the new EAP providers' clientele, indus- 
try experts say. 

Island EAP, based in Oak Harbor, Wash., 
opened its <hx>rs in 1<KJ with five client 




Al hiS Small lumber company in Xrhntska, *o;/s John H iflantl an employ 
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companies; now it has 27. Two-thirds of 
those have 100 or fewer workers, and the 
smallest client has six employees. At the 
Bennington Psychotherapy Group, based in 
Bennington, Vt., fK) percent of the client 
companies have no more than 100 workers. 

Many EAP providers say they have 
begun offering a wider range of services to 
small businesses in the past few years, 
Such providers often can tailor a program 
in a variety of ways to meet a particular 
small company's needs and budget 

When EAPs were begun in the 1940s, 
tlie focus was on dealing with alcohol pn>l>- 
lems. Today, their role has expanded dra- 
matically. Psychological disorders, for ex- 
ample, became a hot topic for EAPs after 
the federal government issued guidelines 
in March 1997 on how businesses should 
handle employees with such disorders 
under the Americans with Disabilities Act 
(See "When Workers Have Mental Disabil- 
ities* December 1997.) 



"We just held a seminar for managers on 
compliance [with the disabilities law] and 
had a huge turnout* says Kristine Bren- 
nan, Lincoln EAPs executive director and 
the founding chairwoman of the EAP asso- 
ciation's Small Business Committee. 

EAPs also help small companies develop 
policies and procedures on topics such as 
sexual harassment, drug testing, and vio- 
lence in the workplace. 

Crisis Intervention 

Although small firms value the guidance 
they receive on regulatory compliance, they 
are more likely to describe the benefits of 
EAPs in terms of one-to-one relationships. 

John Chapo, executive director of the 16- 
employee Folsoni Children's Zoo in Lin- 
coln, says; *You can frequently tell when a 
person is having a difficult time. He or she 
may be totally unfocused on a task that 
they've been successful on historically. In 
that case, I pull out the EAP business card 
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and say: "Give them a call It doesn't cost 
you a dime. 1 " 

Martha Rose, executive director of Is- 
land Transit, a provider of bus services 
based in CoupeviUe, Wash., recalls an in- 
stance when a woman employee "came in 
one day, obviously very upset'* about her 
son's drug problem. "I suggested that she 
give the EAP a call on my phone. After- 
ward, she hugged me and said she didn't 
realize how much she needed support until 
after she had it.* 1 

Rose continues: "One of the things that is 
most important about an EAP is that it 
helps people gain balance at a critical time" 

In addition to supervisor-suggested re- 
ferrals, employees and their family mem- 
bers can call a company's EAP directly 
without telling anyone at work. 

A third category' of initiating EAP ser- 
vices is when supervisors strongly recom- 
mend to troubled employees that they get 
counseling. Failure to seek help in such 
cases can lead to termination. 

''We ask for a problem indivi duals in- 
volvement with the EAP." Hyland ex- 
plains. **lf an employee will at least try to 
better himself, 1 am willing to stand be- 
hind that person. But if they are not even 
willing to try, that is not going to help us 
here. So I have used this option somewhat 
as a litmus test to sav: Do we reallv want 
the person herer 

Confidentiality Is Key 

All EAP sessions are confidential. This is 
an important key to success, says Ruth 
Ann Myers, a partner with Bennington 
Psychotherapy. 

Business owners say that EAPs are help- 
ing them attract high-quality employees. 
"The market right now is geared strongly to 
benefits, and people are looking at the 



whole package," says Robin Rivers, who 
handles various duties, including human 
resources, at Rivers Metal Products, a cus- 
tom metal fabricator in Lincoln. 

Over the past four years, the family 
business — Rivers is the founder's daugh- 
ter— has almost tripled in si^e to about 100 
employees. It joined Lincoln EAP a year 
ago, and Rivers now finds she has more 
time for the various other hats she wears. 
"I have fewer people coming into my office 
and complaining about personal prob- 
lems" she says. "It was taking up a lot of 
time. Now 1 give them half an t ar and sav: 
'Why don't you give the EAP a call? * 

Qiflering Costs 

EAP costs vary widely. They depend on 
bow the provider is structured, the types of 
services offered, anil the method of calcu- 
lating charges. 

Lincoln and Island EAPs ;.in- owned by 
their members, for example, while Ben- 
nington is a private company Island EAP 
charges ;i Hat £'2.S;~ per month for each 
employee and his or her family At Lincoln 
EAP, where companies select from a vari- 
ety of services, annual fees are assigned on 
the basis of a company's historical use of 
the EAFs services. Pricing for companies 
signing up for the first time is based on 
Lincoln EAFs experience with similar 
firms. 

Employers generally pay the costs for 
employees' use of EAPs. At Folsom Chil- 
dren's Zoo, for example, the cost works out 
to 0.25 percent of its operating budget of 
$800,000 to $900,000 a year. 

Some EAP providers have several thera- 
pists on staff. Others do extensive refer- 
rals. For example, clients of Island EAP 
can meet with Valerie Vernon, Island's ex- 
ecutive director, as often as four times a 



An employee-assistance plan 

"helps jwople gain batanvt at a 
critical t ime, "says bus^s&rvke 
director Martha Rone, center, 
trit.lt Members of her stuff 

^ year. "Sometimes |the employ- 
1 " eesl just need to talk to some- 
one t p she says. *But often, the 
person needs to be | referred | 
elsewhere. I in responsible ior 
matching their insurance and/or 
financial capabilities with wher- 
ever I refer them." 

EAP interaction with health 
insurance depends on the em- 
ployees type nf coverage. Home 
health plans provide mental- 
health benefits beyond those of- 
fered through the EAR while 
others dont 

Employers who use EAPs gen- 
erally fee^ they get their money's 
worth. Several studies have shown the coat 
to firms of mental-health problems and the 
savings that can be derived from EAPs. A 
U.S. Department of Labor study, for in- 
stance, found that for every dollar an em- 
ployer invests in an EAP, it saves $5 to $16. 

Whatever the cost, small-business 
owners frequently note that pro- 
viding an EAP for workers lifts a 
heavy burden. Says Island Tran- 
sit's Rose: "We've had so many success sto- 
ries. The cost is so minimal compared to 
the value. My message to anyone thinking 
about this is: < io for it. You'll be very happy 
you did." w 

liffherttr Reynes is a business writer 
based in Spencertown, M K 




Picking An EAP 



Before choosing an employee-assistance- 
plan provider, check references. You 
may also want to: 

■ Check that the EAFs professional 
staff members are licensed and keep up 
their continuing education. Note their 
pro fess i on abassoc i a t ion me m he rs h i ps 
and their experience with EAPs. 

■ Make sure the EAPs counselors 
demonstrate 1 insight and warmth and 
are easy to talk to. 

■ Call the Employee Assistance Pro- 
fessional Association Inc. in Arlington. 
Va„ at (703) 522*6272 for information on 
EAPs in your area. The association also 
lists providers on its World Wide Web 

si te, men: va^ hi&si h iat it nu t mt. 
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Following Their 
Homing Instinct 



A special bwed, home-based 
business people seek lucm- 
twe niclies. 



By Steve finhs 



Becky and Kevin Lawrence, who 
run a catering and decorating 
business from their home in 
Kosciusko, Miss,, stay busy. They 
plan wedding receptions and other spe- 
cial events, design the flower arrange- 
ments, order the supplies, decorate the 
sites, and cook and serve lavish meals. 
Yet despite all the long hours they put 
in, "our neighbors think we're retired,* 
says Becky Lawrence. 

Their business, called Traditions, is 
nearly four years old and well-established, 
but in a rural community such as 
Kosciusko, says Lawrence, it's not obvious 
to passers-by that there is a real business 
in the house. Such misperceptions are just 
part of the territory for home-based busi- 
ness people. 

The Lawrences once had a storefront of- 
fice but shifted operations to their home 
after finding little need for renting addi- 
tional space. That's just one of the many 
reasons why entrepreneurs set up shop at 
home. 

For some it s a lifestyle decision, n desire 
to avoid long periods away from family, 
friends, and comfortable surroundings. 
Others are driven to be their own bass and 
don't want the expense and commuting 
time that come with a traditional office. 
Some find the need for a second, typically 
part-time job that can be started ;it home. 
And there are those who are between con- 
ventional jobs and feel they should create 
a temponin occupation. 

The U.S. Labor Department's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which recently con- 
ducted its first survey on the topic, found 
that there are just over 4 million self-em* 
ployed, home-based workers. (See the 
chart on Page 7K. i 

However, home-office associations say 
the number of home-based businesses is 
much higher because any such count 
should include home-based firms that do 
not have business licenses, that have a 
small number of employees, and that are 
begun as part-time, second jobs. 

"The Place Of Choice 

"There are at least 50 million people who 
Work from home/" says Kuriy Lewis, pres- 
ident of the National Association of Home 
Based Businesses, based in Owings 
Mills, Md 




Engineers, consultants, 
desktop publishers, and 
many other white-collar 
business people can set up 
a home office and a Web 
site for less than 
$10,000— far less than the 
cost of establishing a tra- 
ditional company, says 
Buchen. 

Notes Lewis: "You don't 
need a big office; you can 
project all kinds of im- 
ages" of your business 
through the Web. 

Home-based-business 
owners will get a little help 
from Uncle Sam next year, 
A recent change in federal 
tax law will allow more 
jx'ople to deduct the cost of" 

home offices from their 
taxes. However, that likely 
won't be a major factor in- 
fluencing the growth in the 
number of home- based 
businesses, experts say. 

They offer these tips for 
people who are thinking 
about starting such a 
business: 



Sell-discipline is essential th ht>we~baml h»> 
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Lewis expects that number to grow r . In 
the new millennium, he says, "the home 
is going to be the place of choice." 

A recent survey of local -government offi- 
cials in Texas found that about half of all 
new businesses registered in the state last 
year were home- based, notes David 
Buchen, an economic-development special- 
ist for the U.S. Small Business Adminis- 
tration in Milwaukee 

The rapid growth in the use of the Inter- 
net is and will be a major factor spurring 
creation of home businesses, experts say. 

Many companies that offer hardware- 
and software-related products and ser- 
vices are already using the World Wide 
Web effectively, and some entrepreneurs 
starting other types of firms are begin- 
ning to join them. 



Find (he right mar- 
ket "People [might] know 
how to make dollbouses or 
keep books and assume 
there's a market for it/* 
says Barbara Howe, a business professor 
and extension specialist at Purdue Univer- 
sity in West Lafayette, bid. There would be 
a lot fewer business failures if people would 
turn that on its head* and find what prod- 
uct, or service the public wants— and what 
isn't being provided by existing firms in the 
market area — before launching a business. 

Consider your talents. Do you have 
the discipline to stick to a work agenda 
even if the faucet is leaking or the kids are 
fighting? Can you remain calm when it 
seems like no clients will ever call ' 

Starting a home-based business Is 
not for the faint of heart,* says Denny 
Harris, executive director of the Small 
Office Home Office Association, based in 
keston. Va 
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Working At Home 

Federal government estimates of the numbers of self- 
employed Americans with home-based businesses. (Other 
sources cite higher estimates.) Figures are in thousands. 

Managerial and professional specialty 1,714 

Technical, sales, and administrative support 1,016 

Service occupations 616 

Precision production, craft, and repair 564 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 215 

Total 4,125 





SOURCE; BUftEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. U S DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Don't neglect the details. Zoning pro- 
visions, business licenses and fees, ques- 
tions about whether you should incorpo- 
rate, benefits for any employees, and many 
other matters should be part of your de- 
tailed business plan before you take the 



plunge. A business plan is just as impor- 
tant for a home office as it is for one in tin 
office building. 

Seek mentors and other resources. 

Local chambers of commerce, Cooperative 
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Americare UKraNet Preferred provides access to quality health care 
and saves you money on both health care and insurance premiums. 

* Office Visit Coverage 

* Preventive Care Benefits 



• Outpatient Prescription 
Drug Benefit 

• Optional Accident Benefit and Maternity 
Coverage available in most states 

• Initial 12-Month 
Premium Guarantee" 



Hospital Coverage & Other Eligible Expenses' 

•Choice of policy year deductibles: 

*S500 •$ 1,000 'SI .500 *S3,000 
•WINn tte PPO network, UltraNet Pi^terred pays 
80% (60% outside frte networio of eligible expenses, 
fitter the deductible, up to the coinsurance form 
•Choice of coinsurance limrts: •$5,000 •SlO.OOO 
•After the coinsurame tfntt is reached, then 
UltraNet Preferred pays 100% o* eJtfolt expenses 
for the remainder of the policy year, up to the 
SP.000.000 lifetime benefit hmtl. 



Arty emergency treatment or any covered service not offered within the 
provider network is covered as if it were received from a network provider. 

American Republic also offers a major medical health insurance policy that worits m conjunction with medical 
savings accounts. American- 1 liraf lomp* MSA is comprehensrve major medical protection that prcwdes 
savings on both health care and insurance premiums. American Republic insurance ftxripany, founded in 
1929. has specialized for nearly 70 years in providing innovative individual and family health and Irfe insurance 
protection and is rated A (Excellent) by A M. Best, the leading independent analysts of the insurance industry, 

To receive free, no^obJigation information about Americare UftraNet Preferred or 
UttraComp MSA from a licensed Americare Representative, just call: 

1-800-247-2190 
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Extension Service representiitiveis. and 
Service Corps of Retired Executives 
(SCORE) Association volunteers can offer 
timely advice, w If you don't know the an- 
swer, don't be afraid to go find it," says 
Bt'ckv Lawrcnci 1 . who keeps in regular 
contact with the extension office at Missis- 
sippi State University. 

Watch out for scams. Many scam 
artiste promise riches to those who work 
from home, but "if it sounds too good to be 
true, it probably is," says Beverley 
Williams, president and founder of the 
American Association of Home-Based Busi- 
nesses in Roekville, Md. ^Do your research* 
before committing money to any business, 
says Williams. "There's a plethora of books 
out there on home-based businesses. Go to 
your library or bookstore,* 

■ ■■illianb cautions new home-busi- 
■Hlness owners that if they expect 
^H^V their venture to be their only 

H source of income, they should have 
about a years worth of salary in the bank. 

Even with the bast business plan and a 
waiting market, "you're not going to be- 
come wealthy overnight," says the SB As 
Buchen. "You've got to put money into the 
business before you take it out* 

Glenn Muske, a home-business and mi- 
crobusiness specialist with the Oklahoma 
'"operative Extension Service in Stillwa- 
ter, says a home-based venture must "be 
something you love t that you can do prac- 
tically seven days a week" without getting 
humed out. 

Those who survive the first year or two in 
;i home-based business tend to hang on for 
a decade or more— if they choose, says Pur- 
dues Rowe, 

Despite their many differences, home* 
based business people are a special breed 
who share the desire and ability to do busi- 
ness differently than the mainstream. 

"A lot of these people are very innovative," 
r.a\> Boeben "They look for nic hes and va- 
riety. In one community its landscaping; in 
another its taking care of people's dogs." 

Says Rowe. 'They fill niches that big 
companies can't fill or don't want to fill." 

Web Sites And Phone Numbers 

Here are some organizations that offer 
help to people who have or are considering 
establishing home-based businesses: 

■ The American Association of Home- 
Based Businesses. You can visit the nrgani- 
zation's site on the World Wide Web, 
nwrMnlM.fmi or call 1-800-447-9710. 

■ The National Association of Home 
Based Businesses. Visit twvmmahome 
bwines&corn or call (410 J 363-3698. 

■ Tlie Small Office Home Office Associa- 
tion. Visii wwrntokocLcam or call toll-free 
1-888-764-6211. W 
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High Tech Meets 
Franchising 



By Thomas Lcroe 



inchlsing 

SPttW i •** 

The Internet and other 
technologies help the 
franchising community 
boost business and im- 
prove conimu n icat ion. 



For franchisee John Brewer, the vague 
term "high tech" has a precise mean- 
ing: an Internet-generated order for 
$3,500 in sandwiches from his Steak- 
Out Char-Broiled Delivery store in Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

For PIP Printing franchisee Nazim Jaf- 
fa- in Los Angeles, high tech means receiv- 
ing a printing job via the Internet from a 
customer in London. 

For thousands of members of the fran- 
chising community nationwide, high tech 
means the ability to communi- 
cate efficiently and inexpen- 
sively among themselves atxmt 
everything from effective busi- 
ness strategies and evaluating 
equipment to ordering supplies 
and tracking a whole franchise 
system's sales figures. 

High tech also means that 
some franchisors and fran- 
chisees are offering the public 
access to the Internet at fran- 
chise locations and are broaden- 
ing their business services. 

The public can also conduct 
all sorts of business with fran- 
chise companies — from order- 
ing a meal to finalizing a mort- 
gage^ — through a computer, a 
modem, and a telephone con- 
nection. 

No doubt about it: The fran- 
chising community and its cus- 
tomers have embraced high 
technology with fervor 

Steak a la Cyberspace 

John Brewer received his mas- 
sive^ — and completely unex- 
pected — sandwich order several 
months ago from a convoy of sol- 
diers in Texas, When the sol- 
diers fired up a computer and 
asked an Internet search site to 
locate steak restaurants in 
Birmingham, Brewer recalls, w Steak-Out 
came up, and they gave us a call. It was re- 
ally exciting." 

Steak-Out is listed on an Internet ser- 
vice called Cyberchefs titmmq/herchefft 
-fonOi which enables people with access to 
the Internet to find restaurants in various 
geographic aims, browse their mentis, and 
place orders either online or by phone 



Steak- Out's presence on Cyberchefs 
World Wide Web site was not by happen* 
stance. Joe McCord, vice president of fran- 
chise development for Steak-Out, which 
has 82 stores, mostly in the Southeast, 
says that about two years ago one of his 
franchisees suggested getting onto the In- 
ternet. 

At that time, however, McCord wasn't 
sure what the benefits would be. 

"But the more we looked at it" he says, 
"we saw the huge momentum of more and 



plained what they were doing with their 
already functioning system. We thought 
we might be able [to piggyback on Cy- 
berchefs' Internet investment] to grow our 
brand by adding convenience for people 
who are heavy Internet users. We're in a 
lot of high-tech towns such as Atlanta and 
Huntsville, Ala * 

According to Cyberchefs, the service is fi- 
nanced both by fees paid by companies 
using it and by paid advertising. 

As soon as Steak-Out was on Cy- 
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more people getting on the Internet, which 
was changing the lace of commerce." 

Al first. Mr« < i rie thought any In- 
ternet benefit for Steak-Out would be lim- 
ited to building brand awareness. "We did- 
n't think we would be able to sell our 
pn ducts over the Internet because we 
have very limited delivery areas. 

'Then Cyberchefs contacted us and ex- 



berchefs Web site, McCord says, the com- 
pany started seeing activity as a result, 
even without any promotion. This proves 
the business is there," he says. "We hope 
that by [our j being on the Internet, people 
will have some knowledge of us when we 
tfo into new markets, which would make it 
much easier" 
Cyberchefs went online in October 
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1997. The service lists more than 1,600 
restaurants and restaurant delivery ser- 
vices nationwide, according to Gordon 
Flaste, restaurant liaison for the com- 
pany. 

Once potential restaurant customers 
have registered their home, office, or other 
location on the Cyberchefs site, they can 
browse menus of nearby participating 
restaurants, read reviews, or order directly 
from a restaurant. 

Cyberchefs does not charge restaurant 
customers for the service. 

London To Los Angeles 

Most customers of franchisee Jaflers PIP 
Printing store in Los Angeles still bring 
their jobs to him on computer diskettes, 

and he takes it from there. 

But the PIP corporate net- 
work now provides an al- 
ternative: an online ser- 
vice that enables cus- 
tomers to submit their 
jobs over the Internet not 
just to Jaffer but to any of 
the more than 600 PIP 
printers in the United 
States and the United 
Kingdom, 

Jaffer's first experience 
witli the PIP online ser- 
vice, launched in 1995, 
came about this year 
when a company in Lon- 
don sent him a rush job to 
be printed and delivered 
to a Los Angeles-area firm. 
The order consisted of a 
series of documents — 
mostly pictures of costumes with accompa- 
nying descriptions— bound for a 111 repro- 
duction company. 

"It was the first time I had done this," he 
says, "I just pulled the job off the Internet 
and downloaded it into my system.* 

When Jaffer received the order, he called 
I he film company, about 10 miles from his 
store, to tell the firm the job would be 
ready within ■!■"> minutes. A courier was 
waiting for the Finished job, and the total 
time between receipt of the order and final 
delivery to the film company was less than 
90 minutes, 

Jaffer says he also benefits from Inter- 
net-transmission technology' when he re- 
ceives a job that he may not be able to com- 
plete on time because of his workload. He 
sends such jobs over the Internet to an- 
other PIP company, which does (he prim- 
ing and returns the final product to lain b\ 
courier or overnight express. 

The PIP network is also useful, Jaffer 
says, for communicating with other store 
owners about business problems and other 
matters. "I can post a message, and any 
other owner can reply/ he says. "It is so 



"Our big push 
now is to help 
[franchise] owners 
to really under- 
stand the computer 
and how it is 
changing us." 

—Ben Freddy. 
Vice President, 
PIP Printing 
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much easier for me to post a general mes- 
sage than search around to find if other 
owners can help me." 

For example, Jailer says, he might 
make such a companywide posting before 
buying additional equipment. "If others 
have purchased [this type of equipment 1, 
they can tell me what they find interest- 
ing about it* 

Technological Transition 

Ben Freddy, PIPs vice president for fran- 
chise services, concurs that the rush into 
the Internet and other high-tech activi- 
ties has transformed his company. "Our 
early franchise owners could open up [in 
the 1960s), and probably the thing they 
had to worry must ahoul in their first 15 
years was when to buy a 
second press," he says. 
"Once they got over that 
hump, they were good for 
another five years. 

"Then, in the early to 
mid-1980s, there was the 
high-speed duplicator, 
but that was just putting 
black marks on paper, 
and we understood that 
and were pretty good at 
it. But now, like nearly 
everyone else, the com- 
puter has touched our 
business and forced us to 
do new things to remain 
competitive, 

"Our big push now," 
says Freddy "is to help 
those owners; — who were 
pretty quick to under- 
stand that second press and high-speed 
duplicator— to really understand the com- 
puter and how it is changing us." 

PIP has many franchisees over age 50 
who didn't grow up with computers and 
may be intimidated by new technology, 
Freddy says. "We need to educate owners 
and get them into the technological world 
and then get our stores configured in a 
way that meets the needs of the customer 
today," he says. 

While PIP stores used to get all artwork 
in a mechanical form — on art boards, nap- 
kins, notebook sheets, and the like— now 
about Mo percent comes in digital form: on 
computer disks or over the Internet. 

This in itself creates a challenge because 
of the large number of software programs 
a store mast be able to handle, he says. 
AUiut 10 percent of PIPs business comes 
in over the Internet* probably twice as 
much as six or 12 months ago, according to 
Freddy He says he wouldn't be surprised if 
I he figure jumped to 2h percent by next 
year. 

PIP and the Sir Speedy printing fran- 
chise, also owned by Franchise Services of 



Mission Viejo, Calif., \ 
have about 1,500 stores 1 
here and in Europe. This 
Uraml reach. ;i!nny will] lhr ^rowin^ husi- 
nesa and consumer use of the Internet, 
places the company in a good position for 
the future, Freddy says. 

The Business 01 Helping Business 

The growth of the Internet also has 
spawned companies that provide services 
to the franchise community. 

One such company is Franchise Solutions 
Inc. of Portsmouth, N + H. It 
runs three Internet sites: 

ream fim/ch iscf ink*, t y> Wt, a nd 
tnfvrJ)vi?t:ltixt(Hnii'K(ftiH> The 
first two are designed for fran- 
chisors; the third is for fran- 
chisees. "We do two things for 
our approximately 150 fran- 
chisor clients." says Calvin 
Haskell Jr., president and 
CEO of the company. "We have 
programs to help companies 
grow and programs in hrlp 
companies become better.* 

For example, on the Fran- 
chise Solutions site, Web 
surfers might find an inter- 
view with the president <>( n 
company, a banner advertise- 
ment, a company's logo on 
which they can click a mouse 
to get more information, or a 
direct link to the home page of 
a franchisor client. 

l lif firm also will perform 
awl provide lo (he elienl a se- 
ries of diagnostic studies of 
the franchise and surveys of 
its existing franchisees lo 
help the company improve its 
operations, Haskell says. 
"Sometimes we conduct ex- 
haustive interviews with peo- 
ple to find out why they have 
looked at it particular fran- 
chise ollering and at the last 
minute got cold feet and said 
DO, he continues. 

At tnrn:fiVHvh LsroinH'm/m , 
franchisees are offered a free service that 
enables them to go online to ask other 
franchisees for help in solving problems. 
The site is carefully m/xiVrated. Haskell 
says, and messages must be approved by 
Franchise Solutions before they are 
posted. 

"We dont allow people to bash then 
franchisors or to advertise what they do," 
he explains, This is strictly a business 
owner's communication center— a place 
where a retailer- in Arizona can help a fast* 
wod guy in Spokane solve a particular 
problem. 1 think the collective brain trust 
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of 45,000 franchisees 
across the country is 
enormous." 
A nice feature of the business-to-busi- 
ness program, Haskell adds, "is that if you 
pose a problem and two weeks later some- 
one comes in to help you solve it, you're au- 
tomatically e-mailed the information—you 
don't even have to check for It* 

Internet fly Association 

The International Franchise Association 
iIFAj, a nonprofit trade group based in 
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Washington, D.C., also uses the Internet 
widely to communicate with and deliver 
services to its 30,000 members — fran- 
chisees, franchisors, suppliers, educational 
institutions, and other franchise* associa- 
tions worldwide. 

John Reynolds, the IFAs executive vice 
president, says a franchise system is ideal 
for an electronic network because of the 
ties between franchisors and franchisees. 

The IFA's own, newly redesigned Inter- 

liel home pa</e i Mr ,-rtt • • .... I tt'lucli 

premiered this year, is divided into public 
and members-cmlv aiea> Our site i> 
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much broader than just providing infor- 
mation to members," Reynolds says, 
"When we studied the traffic on our old 
home page T we found that 80 percent of 
those accessing it were not members. 
These were people who wanted to learn 
about franchising or specific franchise op- 
portunities, who were thinking about 
buying and were looking for resources, or 
who wanted to franchise their own busi- 
nesses." 

As a result of this analysis, the IFA put 
information of that type on its revitalized 
site, including an online directory of all 650 
corporate f franchisor) IFA members. Most 
of these companies have direct links from 
the IFA listing to their home pages. 

The IFA site also lists franchise compa- 
nies that are not members, 
Reynolds notes, "but we 
don't provide detailed infor- 
mation on them or links" to 
their Internet sites, 



A Broader Net 

The refurbished IFA site 
has a page providing books 
for sale on legal issues con- 
cerning franchising, on 
how to franchise a busi- 
ness, and mi steps a person 
should take before buying 
a franchise. And IFA mem- 
bers — in an area of the site 
accessible only to then) — 
can subscribe to a bi- 
monthly newsletter deliv- 
ered via electronic mail. 

The IFA also has 
launched a program to de- 
liver a greater variety of communications to 
members over the Internet— including leg- 
islative alerts and convention information. 

"Were still in the process of getting 
members to sign up and teaching them 
how to use it/ Reynolds says. "Probably W) 
| percent of IFAs members get information 
by mail now and 10 percent through the 
Internet." 

In the next year or so, about 80 percent 
will have chosen the Internet as their de* 

I livery mechanism, Reynolds forecasts. 

I "This will save a lot of postage, a lot of 
printing, a lot of trees." 

Still another IFA goal for the Internet is 
enabling members to network, Reynolds 
says. 4i At our conventions, members often 
tell us the No, 1 thing they want is the 
opportunity to network about different 
topics of interest So we are developing 
Internet bulletin boards and chat groups 
for our members to leave messages, leave 
attach menu, and share in formation * he 
says. 

The association also is looking into de- 
veloping Internet bulletin boards — called 
newsgroups— for each of its committees, 



We have a lot of 
members who are 
experts in different 
areas, and we are 
trying to create 
forums or channels 
within the Web site to 
take advantage of 
them." 
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thus allowing members to share informa- 
tion over the Internet instead of by mail. 
*We have a lot of members who are ex- 
perts in different areas," Reynolds says, 
u and we are trying to create forums or 
channels within the Web site to take ad- 
vantage of them.'" 

The Chicago-based American Fran- 
chisee Association, an organization repre- 
senting more than 14,000 outlets in 60 in- 
dustry areas, has an internet site at 
h ftp: ' hift me rrs, n tttt/Jh i tich \ w f 'afo . which 
includes information on the organization 
and its member benefits, 

Another franchisee organization, the 
American Association of Franchisees and 
Dealers, based in San Diego, is at 
innt'Mttfihny. The group has members in 
all 50 states, and they 
represent more than 260 
franchise systems. The 
Web site offers fran- 
chisee-related publi ca- 
iit] as, info filiation on the 
franchise industry, news 
for members, member 
Web sites, and other 
member benefits. 

Even the federal gov- 
ernment is getting alioard 
[ranch isi n g's h i gh -tech 
bandwagon. The U.S. 
Small Business Adminis- 
tration plans to have a 
Web site ready In June to 
help speed up the process 
of acquiring loan guaran- 
tees for f ranchises, I 'sen- 
will be able to tell imme- 
diately which fi'anchises 
are eligible for SBA loans, eliminating an 
often lengthy process now conducted by 
banks considering such loans. 

Wired franchises 

In addition to using the technology to in- 
crease efficiency and boost business, 
franchise companies are using the Inter- 
net to offer new or improved services and 
to communicate internally and with sup- 
pliers. 

If your business or home has a flood or 
a fire, for example, one place to turn for 
help is fnnt\stf ftuHtti(\fOft/. the home page 
of Steamatic 'lota I Cleaning & restora- 
tion. By clicking the "Emergency Re- 
sponse" icon on the site, you will be given 
a centralized emergency phone number. 
Call that number, and the operator will 
dispatch personnel from the Steamatic 
franchise nearest you. They'll usually he 
at your door within two hours, according 
to the Web page. 

Bill Chastain, who owns a Steamatic 
franchise in North Kansas City, Mo., was 
contacted al home one recent night at 
about 10. A woman in the area had a foot- 



—John Reynolds, 
Executive Vice President 
International Franchise 
Association 
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deep flood in her basement — the result of a 
rupture in a washing-machine hose, The 
call had come into Steamatic through its 
Internet pn.^e and was relayed U> ( 'haslain 
by an employee on duty. 

**We went over and extracted the water 
and started the drying process for the car- 
peting and walls" he says, noting that 
speedy response is important in cases of 
flowing. 

"Generally, within three or four days we 
have the structure and carpet completely 
dried out, and we can rein- 
stall the carpet, 1 " he says. 
"Usually Ms nol necessary to 
do much to the building if it 
is dried out quickly, but 
sometimes it is necessary to 
repaint." 

Emergency responses 
aren't the only useful feature 
of Steamatics Web site. 
"Were using the Internet to 
place orders for equipment 
and supplies and to ex- 
cha age i n formation back 
and forth'' among fran- 
chisees and with the fran- 
chisor, Chastain says. 

"Of course, old habits die 
hard, and this is something of 
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a challenge, because you're used to picking 
up a phone and talking to someone directly. 
But you have to change. Us old dtjgs have to 
learn to sit down and use the Internet to 
find our way around it" 

Like many other franchisors, Steamatic 
is using its site for more than promoting 
the company to prospective franchisees. 
But how many other sites have a "links" 




icon that connects to such emergency-re- 
lated sites as the Feder al Emergency 
Management Agency? 

A Housing Site 

An individual moving to another city may 
want to sign on to tcnttv.hvnws.mm, the on- 
line version of the franchised Honm & 
Ltufti and litutuUimdr publications, (hies 
(!:lss*-Is. director oj marketing for Homes & 
Land Publishers, the parent company 
based in Tallahassee, Fla., says the Web site 
has all the listings of proper- 
ties for sale or rent that ap- 
pear in the more than 200 
Homes & Ijand and 30-plus 
2 ilitiiul (ifnrfts covering 
about 1 5,000 communities. 

"If you're interested in 
finding a house, go to the 
home page and click the 
real -estate icon *Cassels ex- 
Through a World Wide Web site 

in is! id !>>< Sfivwatic, r; rhmt- 
itty-a ltd n -'storatian fran- 
chise company, customers 
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plains, *Click the property-search button 
and then the city on the map that you're 
interested in Or go lower on the page and 
type in the city and state * 

Once on that locality's page, you can 
search by size, location, or price for a list- 
ing of ail the properties that fit your cri- 
teria 

Clicking on a property displays a photo- 
graph, details, and the name and phone 
number of the listing agent. 

''You also can get information on area 
schools — including maps showing how to 
get to them, who the principals are, 
phone numbers, student-teacher ra- 
tios, the number of computers in 
classrooms, and average SAT 
scores,* CasseJs says. 

The site also contains detailed in- 
formation on area real -estate 
agents, interior-design profession- 
als, home-inspection companies, 
pest-control firms, and general city 
information, including links to local 
chambers of commerce, 

w And you can actually apply for 
and finalize a mortgage online 
through our mortgage center, E- 
LOAN," Cassels says. "If you select 
a house, you can pull up the mort- 
gage calculator to see if you qualify. 
Beyond that, you can use the mort- 
gage center to actually go through 
the entire mortgage application and 
approval process/ 

Adds Cassels: "We were one of 
the very first real -estate sites on 
the Web, starting in 1994, We are 
now getting 25,000 visitors a day 
and more than 100,000 property 
views* 

Keeping In Touch 

Franchisor Mail Boxes Etc. has em- 
braced the Internet for' communica- 
tions within its system and for pn> 
viding services to its customers. Jim 
Sleeper, who owns an MBE store in 
Carmel Calif, says that what he 
likes most about the company's Web 
site (imvmrnbe.com) is that a cus- 
tomer can *jo directly to any local 
stores home page to find its loca- 
tion, hours of operation, "and the 
whole ball game.* 

Sleeper explains: "Each individual store 
is able to tailor-make its home page to 
show the special things it offers that other 
stores may not. We have gotten business 
through that It's kind of amazing to me, 
but weVe actually rented mailboxes 
through that page." 

He also notes that through the com* 
pany's electronic-mail network, called the 
MBE Network, franchisees can communi- 
cate among themselves and with corporate 
headquarters. 



A "chat roonf on the site enables fran- 
chisees to discuss their problems and help 
one another. 

"Corporate headquarters downloads a 
lot of information to us, including the 
monthly 'Notes and News* with articles of 
interest to franchisees," Sleeper says. 

Franchisees are able to order supplies 
over the system and locate centers 
throughout the world. But the biggest im- 
pact that technology is having on MBE is 
in customer service. "What we Ye trying to 
do in our stores right now is to get them 




An Order for $3,500 in str/nhrirhrs tvos mrired htj 
Steak-Out fmnvlnsvc John Brctirrn* a res n it of his 
ftitfh t'a presence oh an Internet seairh mte. 



set up with computers so that customers 
can come in and access the Internet, open 
e-mail accounts, and print out messages," 
Sleeper says, 

W A person I without an Internet-service 
provider] can come in and set up an e-mail 
account right in our store," he says. "Well 
access your e-mail for you if you want and 
let you know when you have a message — 
just like we'd handle a fax coming in for 
you. The e-mail address is free. You just 
pay when you use it. 



"We also use our computers as rentals. 
People come in here and use computers for 
all sorts of things. 1 * 

Sleepers store has been MBEs world- 
wide leader in sales for the past three 
years, he says- All in all, he considers the 
computer-rental stations, Internet connec- 
tions, and e-mail services an important 
pan of his franchise's success story. 

Tbm Herskowitz, MBE's executive vice 
president, says the company is making a 
big push to update the computer facilities 
in its 3,000 stores. "A lot of the stores have 
computers, but now were providing 
them with a computer thai has a 
credit-card swipe so it can be used 
unattended," 1 he says. "That way it 
can be available in a stores 24-hour 
lobby.' 

The machines will be loaded with 
the latest software so customers can 
make a slide presentation, work on 
a spreadsheet or prepare a text doc- 
ument, Herskowitz says. 

"We have an ongoing project to 
bundle the* computers with a fax 
and a copier We are selling this to 
hotels, travel centers, convention 
centers, and places like that along 
with MBE Business Express, a 
phone with an automatic dial- 
through to the nearest MBE center. 
Customers can use ibis phone to 
make arrangements for packaging, 
shipping, color copying, binding, 
and so forth," he says. This can be 
put together as a kiosk or a stand- 
alone unit." 

Something For The Home 

Herskowitz says that MBK also is in 
negotiations with a national Inter- 
net-service provider to bring to mar- 
ket a co-branded Internet-access 
service targeted iu customers oper- 
ating out of their own small office- 
or home offices. 

MBE was acquired as a wholly 
owned subsidiary by Washington, 
DXVbased U.S. Office Products Co. 
last year. "While we sell some office 
products now, we plan to expand 
this and are in the process of rolling 
out an office-products module to use 
technology to allow customers to 
come in and order office products through 
our MBE stores/ says Herskowitz. 

The company also is planning to connect 
all of its stores through a high-speed satel- 
lite connection, Herskowitz says. 

Because of all t his high-tech innovation, 
he adds, "We are in a great position to be- 
come the physical pipeline to the virtual 
world," 

Whatever that virtual world t urns out to 
1*\ it seems clear that the franchising com* 
munity will be an active player in it. w 
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Master Of Hie Cult Cartoon 



John Kricfalusi is one of those 
people with a truly awesome 
talent: Even though he's 42, lie 
knows instinctively what 10- 
yenr-uld Uivs wilt think is really 
funny. Suffice it to say that 
Kricfalusi— like moat 10-year- 
old lx j v.- — never met a bodily 
function, a rude noise, or a tele- 
vision commercial that wasn't a 
rich source of comic inspiration, 
in his case for ani- 
mated cartoons. The 
TV series "Ren and 
Stimpy" is his most 
famous creation. 

Kricfalusi had been 
drawing for a living in 
Hollywood TV-cartoon 
studios for about 10 
years when he estab- 
lished his own com- 
pany, Spiimca in 

Two years later. 
*Ren and Stimpy* 
debuted on the Nick- 
elodeon cable network, 
introducing a 
deranged Chihuahua 
and his dimwitted cat 



don't think I'm made for the big 
corporate entertainment busi- 
ness* he says. "I think the last 
thing on their minds is enter- 
taining the audience** 

Kricfalusi still gets offers 
from networks and movie stu- 
I dios, he says, but always with 
unacceptable conditions 
attached. They want to buy his 
characters outright, for 




companion u»an unpre- 
pared world. The show 
quickly reached beyond its 
child audience to become a cult 
favorite, among college students 
in particular. 

Nickelodeon, which owns the 
characters Ren and Stimpy, 
fired Kricfalusi from the series 
in 1992, complaining he was 
slow in making new episodes. 
There were other strains, too; 
hard as it may be to 
believe, considering 
what did get on the 
air, on*- Kricfalusi 
episode was com- 
pletely suppressed. 

Kricfalusi has never 
been comfortable in 
'he world of TV car- 
toons anyway "I 




instance, or pair him with a 
successful live-action writer. 

Spumes now based in Glen- 
dale. Calif, has scraped by in 
recent years, picking up odd 
jobs like TV commercials and 
selling Kncfalusi-designed dolls 
of the Three Stooges and two of 
Kricfalusis own characters, 
Jimmy the Idiot Boy and 
George Liquor, American. 
For a while, money was com- 
ing in from Nickelodeon, 
too— pn Auction fees for 
episodes that Kricfalusi had 
started and that others fin- 
ished, plus a share of 
the merchandising rev 
enues 




Then came the 
chance to make online, 
interactive cartoons. 
"Microsoft Network 
allied us up one 
day" Kricfalusi 
says, "and said, 
'Hey, want to 
make cartoons 
on the Web? 
We said Yeah/* 

Kricfalusi has made cartoons 
for Microsoft that are like his 
"Ren and Stimpy" cartoons, 
only more so. The principal 
character is Ciga- 
rettes the Cat. In one 
episode a hapless dog 
introduces a discon- 
nected man's leg as 
his "fiancee * and 
another dog 
denounces the leg as 
a gold-digger. 

So far, though, 
those cartoons have 
not been offered on 
the World Wide 
Web — the/re casual- 
ties of Microsoft's 
decision to downplay 
entertainment as a 
major element in its 
network. 

Kricfalusis principal 
^ venue now is Spumco's 

own Web site, 
mnt\Himtmnv*nn t where \v is 
offering short cartoons 
i parental guidance sug^eMed' 
starring George Liquor and 
Jimmy 

lb judge from the electronic 
mail that Kricfalusi is receiv- 
ing, the cartoons are winning 
devoted adult viewers, just as 
-Ren and Stimpy* did. One cor- 
respondent praised their visual 
style but added, The story, 
however I found a bit sickening 
here and there." ('That's just a 
bonus/ Kricfalusi says. ) 

Despite the computers limi- 
tations as a vehicle for cartoons 
or any other kind of film, the 
animation in the Spumco Web 



cartoons approaches TV ani- 
mation in its freedom of 
movement. There actually 
aren't that many drawings 
involved* Kricfalusi 
says; instead, mem- 
bers of his dozen- 
person staff 
> manipulate a lim- 
ited number of 
drawings in the 
computer. "It looks like there's 
more animation than there 
actually is t * he says. 

Tli e ch a 1 1 en ge f < »r Kn d a 1 u si . 
as for other people who have 
gone into business on the Inter- 
net, is to figure out how to 
make a profit from it 

At least, he says, '"Web ani- 
mation is a lot cheaper* than 
TV animation, "so you lose less 
money.* It's cheaper not juM Un 
technological reasons, he adds, 
but also because "youYe not 
doing it for executives who 
make you change things 50 
times,* 

The George Liquor "show" 
has attracted a few sponsors, 
but the free cartoon is really a 
loss leader; Kricfalusi expects 
that it will lure customers who 
will pay to see other cartoons. 

u When we have an audience,* 
he says, 'Veil leave about four 
weeks on at a time, and well 
start taking [earlier install- 
ments) off. 

*A few months later, well 
package them as a movie and 
sell them directly online, where 
you download iC or as a CD* 
ROM or a digital videodisc or 
some other interactive technol- 
ogy. 

If Spume*) finally establishes 
itself firmly as an Internet- 
based company, Kricfalusi will 
cheerfully leave such business 
concerns to others. 

*All I really want to do" he 
j says, *1s draw funny pic- 
tytm*— the kind, presumably, 
that 10-vcar-old boys will really 
like. k 
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Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 




CD-ROM 

S 99.00 
plus $6 %/h 




The difference between a money- 
making idea and making money. 

Smart Business Start-Up 

Successful business is the end result of a 
great idea followed through with 
painstaking research, careful thought* 
detailed planning and successful 
implementation. Smart Business Start- 
up simplifies this process by guiding 
you through (lie four most important 
steps of business start-up: researching 
markets, writing a business plan, 
incorporating a business, and locating 
capital It provides tools for you to present 
your findings to business associates and 
investors plus tips on how to locate funding. 



Extensive library of legal forms 
and business letters. 



Smart Attorney 



Compute! 
(3-1/2 Windows^ 

$69.00 

plus %ti v h 



Improve your bottom line by reducing 
costly legal fees. With Smart Attorney, 
you can perform your own basic legal 
tasks. With more than 3,500 forms and 
letters. Smart Attorney contains the 
most extensive collection of legal 
documents ever assembled. This 
software is specifically designed to cut 
overhead by performing basic legal tasks — you 
can start saving money today! 




CM/2 YVindmvs) 

$99.00 

plus $6 \/h 




< omnutiT disk 
(3-1/2 Window*) 

$39.00 

plus S6 \7h 



The BEST business plan program. 

Smart Business Plan 

The foundation of every successful 
business is a rock-solid business plan— 
and weVe made it fast, easy, and fool- 
proof. Just follow the simple steps to 
build a plan that will impress even the 
most critical banker or investor. 
Complete with professional-looking 
charts and graphs based on standards 
recognized throughout the industry. 
This software includes its own word processor, 
spreadsheet, graph generator, and sample 
plans. 



Work smarter, not harder! 

Smart Business Forms 

Smart I orms ^7 is the most complete 
library of professionally prepared 
business forms ever assembled. With 
more than 2,500 powerful forms for 
almost even business need, Smart 
Forms 97 is the quickest and easiest way 
to minimize liability and reduce legal 
tostv Ideal tor small businesses wishing 
to project a corporate image. Plus, 
registered users can update their software lor 
one war I K I I via the Smart Online Web site 
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(3-1/2 Windows, 
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$39.00 
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Over 100 essentia! tools you need 
to grow your business, 

BusinessBasics 

Provides over 100 of the most essential 
business documents, agreements, 
spreadsheets, checklists, forms, and 
templates to run any business. Includes 
tips, "how-tos," and guidance from 
expert sources, including legal 
accounting, and marketing 
professionals. BusinessBasics will help 
you accomplish important day-to-day projects 
and tasks and is priced to be affordable for acq 
business. 
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$89.00 
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Publish your own manual 
and protect your company; 

EMPLOYEE MANUAL 
MAKER 

Stop problems before they occur by 
creating a company-specific manual 
that details your policies, procedures, 
and benefits. With over 140 ready-to- 
customize documents to choose from, 
vou'll not only satisfy legal requirements 
when VOU give each employee «■ manual, 
you'll have bet k i informed land happier) 
employees and managers. ..and that 
means a smooth-running business, 
This is a must for anyone with five or 
more employees. 
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Finance, Management, and Advertising 




^l/Z, WINDOWS * 1 !2) and 
reference book, 

$139.00 



Increase your profits and 
cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH 
FLOW 

Entrepreneur version 

How much cash will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
year? If you've never had the 
time or the tools to project cash 
flow, here's the product lor you. 
Just answer the questions on 
your screen about sales and 
expenses and oul pops a 
complete financial plan in 
sj *i eadsheet format . . .without 
wasting time to set it up! You 
can spot trends, run "what if" 
scenarios, and always know 
your cash needs in advance. 



Employee 
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$99.95 
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Better employee evaluations.,, 
delivered in half the time. 

EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 

Avoid common performance 
appraisal mistakes that can get you 
into legal difficulty.. .and ruffle' 
employee feathers. Developed by 
labor law experts, this computer 
based program checks your 
documents for inappropr [at€ 
language and not only offers advice 
on how to correct it, but gives you 
access to hundreds of professionally 
written phrases and paragraphs that 
can be personalized for your needs. 
You and your supervisors will cut 
review writing time* in half! 
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Plan big and small projects in 
50 minutes! 



YAVkStart Project KickStart (tm) 




The fastest, easiest way to plan 
almost any project. Whether you're 
launching a new product, starting a 
business, organizing an event, 
designing a Web site, or producing a 
company newsletter, Project 
KickMart will help you devise a 
strategy to get the results vou want. 
This easy-to-use program helps even 
the novice user develop a clear 
overview oj the project and the steps 
needed to complete it successfully. 
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Create marketing strategies 
and advertising thai gets 
results, 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 
ADVERTISING 

Be your own ad agency! This 
program makes It easy for you to 
create your own advertising. With 
Do- It- Yourself Advertising, you'll 
walk through step by step 
exercises to develop marketing 
pirns, create etlective strategies, 
and produce ads that will get 
results. 




$39.95 

plus S4.*0 \/h 
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Lead your staff to peak 
performance. 

Managing People 

Master the art of managing 
people and develop leadership 
skills. Learn how to increase 
motivation, resolve conflicts, 
coach effectively and manage 
difficult people includes two 
hours of video and commentary 
with lots of interactive exercises. 
This program provides all the 
tools you need to manage people 
skillfully. 



Includes 600 read) -to-select 
interview questions. 

HIRING TOP 
PERFORMERS 

Effective hiring requires more 
than relying on a "gut feeling.* 
To consistently hire top people, 
you need to use effective, proven 
techniques, learn the techniques 
sou can use to ensure that vou 
hire the ri^hl [h ople without 
wasting any time. This program 
covers the classified ads to the 
interviews, the fact -checking to 
the salary negotiations and can 
impn >\f your skills in any area ni 
the overall hiring process. 
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NStiODSBUSiflBSS ( 1 stomer Servo YNI) MANUiEMKW Skills 




Video. VHS only. 
Running timt 4S mmuUv 
Includes companion 
audiocassette 
and workbook 

$99.95 

plus 56 s/h 




Video. VHS onlv. 

Running time 42 minutes. 

Includes companion 

audioc asset tc .Hid Supervisor's 

Handbook. 

$99.95 

plus Si, S tl 



Help your employees 
understand the secret to 
getting repot business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy because 
of the quality of the service, 
rather than the quality of the 
product. Show employees 
how to deliver the service 
that creates satisfied 
customers and turns around 
disgruntled customers. Help 
them deal with customers courteously 
even when they're under pressure. 
Demonstrate how to communicate 
concern and competence. Put your 
company on the inside trat k to consumer 
confidence. 



Proven techniques 
for getting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge for am 
supervisor... and often the 
key 4 to an effective 
organization. Leadership 
requires skill, toughness, 
and sensitivity... and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and 
conflict resolution to become an 
outstanding supervisor. 











Customer 
Service 
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Service 





Video running time 
IS minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocassette and 
workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6 s/h 



Companies with great 
customer service 
survive and thrive. 

THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

l earn how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again. This is must viewing 
for everyimv in your organization Ixxause 
business success — short- and long-term — wilt 
be customer service-driven. Don't miss these 
valuable tips and techniques that help you 
at hu ve greater profits. Trie video is divided 
into segments and designed to be used 
individually or with groups 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers— and 
employees— happy. You can 
turn every customer into a 
lifelong client with this 
best-selling video workshop. 
Must viewing tor owners, 
managers, salespeople, 
telemarketers, office staff — 
everyone who deals with customers 
in person or by phone. Segmented 
into easy viewing sett ions. 




\ rden, VHS only. Running 
time 45 minute*, Include*, 
companion atid»o<as%en«' 
and workt>ook, 

$99.95 

plus $6 s/h 




Video running timv 
48 minutes. Includes 
companion audio* 
cassette and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6 s/h 



Create a cooperative, highly produc- 
tive team environment 

Effective Teamwork 

Teamwork is what makes businesses 
successful. Ideas and decisions are 
generated within learns and not Irom the 
top down as in the past. The Effective 
Teamwork video training program will 
show you: 

■ What teams are all about and why they 
are important to your organization 

■ I low to write a team constitution 

■ How to develop ideas and make 
decisions 

■ i low to run a team meeting 

Your entire work force will know how to 
maintain a cooperative, creative and 
highly productive team environment. 
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Become a first-rale 
supervisor. 

THE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 

SUCCESS 



Video running time 
4H minutes Includes 
companion audio- 
v asset 1e and workbook. 

$99.95 

jvhu 56 s/h 



Mere's everything you 
need to improve vour 
leadership ability... make 
timely, effective decisions,., manage change 
and time productively... conununkale 
effectively so you can praise, critk i/e. and 
deal with conflict... build an el ted ive work 
team... train people who work toi and with 
you . . . and enjov sour job! I'll is is a tareer- 
building program. 
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Bi sines Planning, Safety, and Compliance 
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$99.95 
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Create a business plan 
in seven easy steps! 

BUSINESS PLAN PRO 

PC Magazine says: "No business plan 
software can match Business Plan 
Pro/' This amazing software provides 
t ho formulas, text, charts, and graphs 
for you to create a great plan. It's 
totally interactive Just cut and paste 
from sample text or create your own. 
It includes ten plans that got 
financing using this exact software. 
If you're a start-up, established 
business, or launching a new 
product, this is it! 
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1 ,039 pages, 
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Workplace safety 
regulations and index 

1910 OSHA GUIDE 

I his comprehensive reference 
guide contains the full text of 29 
CFRPari [910j Subparts A 
through % plus Part 1903 
Inspections and Part 1904 
Recordkeeping. It's printed in 20 
percent larger type than the CPU, 
and it's tab-divided and indexed 
for quick referen< e 
This guide works hand-in-hand 
with the OSHA Compliance 
Manual. 
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Create a complete marketing 
plan in six easy steps! 

MARKETING PLUS 

Built-in text, spreadsheets, charts, 
graphs, and examples help you 
develop, manage and track your 
plan. Use spreadsheets to budget 
expenses and b recast sales. Then 
track your expenses, compare 
forecasts against actuals and 
measure your efforts. Includes 
software, user guide, marketing 
manual and a sample plan. 
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Essential checklists tor OSHA, 
EPA & oilier key agencies— 

COMPLIANCE AUDITS 

Saves time and money by 
providing a "snapshot* of facility 
compliance through an cm r<> 
list' audit program! tt provides 
guidance on how to do a walk- 
around audit of your facility; takes 
you through the recordkeeping 
n ijuirements; and provides 
information on OSHA and EPA, 
including t» t)VV iftl inspections 
and schedule penalties. 



Prime/ if 1 ' 

Guide to i 
Personal Success 



It you're over +0 years old, 
here's the reference source 
you've been waiting lor! 

PRIMELIFE GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 



'Hi is powerful tool is your personal 
guide lor evaluating the seven key areas 
of your life: health, finances* career, 
relationships, learning, recreation, and 
spirituality, dive ihis special resource 
material just a few minutes a day, and you'll he 
able to develop the objectives, priorities, and plans 



112.95 

p,Ui s/h that will impact and improve your life 



WITH VOW 



Also receive— at no cost— information on 
the remarkable Vrimetife hcocfth package: 
discounts and deals that can saveytm 
hundreds or even thousands of dollars. 
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Create a sale and healthy 
workplace...QuickJy and 
easily comply with OSHA, 
and avoid lawsuits! 

SAFETYPLAN 
BUILDER 

Here's everything you need t« > 
create a complete safety and 
heailh management plan. Select 
your industry, state, and work 
practices and Safety Plan Builder 
will custom assemble your safety plan 
manual tor vou in minutes. 
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Customer Service and Finance 



Exceptional 
Customer 
Service 
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Exceptional 
Customer 
Service 



Quick service doesn t 
have to mean poor 
service. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 



Four videos. VHS only. 
Running time 212 
minutes. Includes 
40-page workbook. 

$299.95 

plus *6 s/h 




Video running lime 
3 hours S3 minutes. 
Includes four videos 
*md companion work- 
book. 

$199.95 

plus *6 s/h 



See for yourself how easy it is 
to serve customers quickly 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy it 
is to enforce com pa in 
policy without turning off 
customers. This video series 
will help you make every customer 
contact more pleasurable and profitable; 
you'll build a base of customer devotion, 
loyalty, and repeat business. 



Build customer loyalty. 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

To keep customers coming 
back for life, you need to 
create customer loyalty.,, 
which doesn't tome from 
merely satisfying them. It 
comes from building emotional 
partnerships. Learn how to ferret out 
customer likes and dislikes and how to use 
that information to shape your 
service.,. and learn how to handle repairs, 
refunds, and complaints to build business. 
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Get oft on the right foot! 

HOW TO WHITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



V idio running time 
1 hour tl minutes. 
Includes two videos and 
companion workbook, 

5149.95 

plus Sb s/h 



Whether you've written 
proposals or not, each one 
presents a new, difficult 
challenge. With this program, 
you'll learn how to take any 
idea, shape it on paper, and give 
it the visual impact that gets 
attention. You'll learn how to organize 
your material in a logical, reader-friendly 
way. And you'll learn how to avoid the 
turn-offs that can doom your proposal 
from the start. This video will help you 
deliver powerful, well-written proposals! 




Four-volume* video set. VHS 
only. Running time 3 hours, 
>H minutes, Includes 32-puKc 
workbook, 

$199.95 

plus $6 s/h 



See things I mm the 
customer's point of view 
and increase sales. 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads! I earn exactly 
what they're thinking and how 
you can create sales techniques 
and strategies they won't be able 
to resist. Discover what gets a 
buyer's attention, what turns him 
off, what makes her say YES! These 
powerful tapes will boost your 
sales. 



II you need to learn about accounting, finance * 
and budgeting. ■ .here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Make more confident and 
we 1 1 - i n formed decisions 
jii money matters. Deliver 
analyses and reports that 
demons! rate your control 
of your business. This 
exceptional video series 
helps you learn every 
basic nuance of finance, 
including accrual vs. cash 
reporting; direct and lived 
costs; tests for liquidity, 
leverage, and solvency; 
revenue projections, and 
more. 



I hree videos. VHS only Running liim 
2M minutes. Iiu hides 4H-]>age workbook 

$249.95 

1 . 1 1 j - v. s/h 




Video running time 
t hours sH minutes. 
1 ik hides tour videos and 
companion workbook. 

S249.95 

plus S6 s/h 



Everything you need to 
build budgeting know-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 

The budget process doesn't 
have to be back-breaking work. 
Learn hnw to buUd valid 
assumptions upon whk h lo 
bast 1 your financial decisions, 
liain a thorough understanding 
Of the cash-flow process. lUiild llexibility 
into your budget so you can react quickly 
to changing financial forces. A well - 
prepared budget js a \ 'ital management 
tool. 



( ALL TOLL- FREE 



1-800-222-3393 «„ i 
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ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-222-3393 




308 expert letters 
that generate sales 
and profits, 

SALES LET- 
TERWORKS 



No matter what your 
business is or whom 
you're trying to 
convince, you'll find 
\\\v pcrfi'Lt k-tler lor 
virtually every selling situation. CjiU up 
customizable letters that cover every aspect 
of selling: creating repeat business, 
opening doors, dealing with customers, 
responding to objections, collecting 
money. 

( oninulerdhk I DOS 5-1/4. 3 1/2. Windows i- 
1/2, MAC:) and \?2 page hook [ i()8 Idtm) 

$79.95 

Plus Sf, s h 



BUSINESS 
Letter Works 



400 professionally 
written letters for 
all areas of your 
business- 

BUSINESS 
LETTER- 
WORKS* 

If you've ever had to 
apologize for an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry Id a 
venture capital firm, collect an unpaid debt, 
or any number of everyday situations, then 
this software will simplify your life. Call up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, 
internal t < >rn municali* his. . .every possible 
business situation 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, Windows 
3-1/2, MAC) and 470-page book (400 letters) 

$79.95 



plus S6 s/h 
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PERSONAL customizable 
LetterWorks letters f or your 
business and per- 
sonal life. 

PERSONAL 
LETTER- 
WORKS 

lit prepared for every 
imaginable situation , 
ranging from touchy, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "this-is-the-way-it's- 
going-to-be" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a ha rd-to- resolve dispute with 
Lin uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say "Thank you/' or "I appreciate you." 

Computer disk I DOS 5-1/4, 3 1/2, Windows 
3-1/2, MAC) and 470-page book (400 U-IU rsj 

$79.95 

lus $6 s/h 




Nation'sBusiness Order Form 

Send to: Marketing Dept., 1615 H St., N.W, Washington, D.C. 20062-20OU 



Your Order is 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money ttack Within 30 Days 
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BUSINESS PLANNING K MAN AC.t MrM 




Smart Business Start -Up 




Sr>.(K) 






Smart Business Plan 


$99.00 


$6,00 






Smart Attorney 


$69.00 


$6.00 






Smart Business forms 


$39,00 


$b.00 






Business Basics 

: jlVmdimv M/2 □ MAC 


$39.00 


S6.00 






EmployeeManualMaker 

DOS D 5*1/4 QiAfl G WimViiwv & 1 12 C M AI 


$89.00 


$6.00 






Business Plan Pro 




$7.50 






Marketing Pius 


$99.95 


$730 






ftlfneLife Guide to Personal Success 


S 12.95 


S3. SO 
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19 HI OSHAGuide 
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$8,00 






Compliance Audits 


SI 39.00 
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SafetyPtan Builder 

DOS □ S-\n □ M/2 I ; w»n<loH"v M/J QMAC 


$89,00 


$6.00 




CUSTOMER SERVICE* MANAtd Ml M SKILLS 




Mh' h -vwr oi 1 ustui tier Service 


$99.95 


SC .1 M 1 






50 Ways to Keep Your Customers 


$99.95 


$6.00 






How to Supervise People 


$99 95 


$6.00 






Ef f ix t i vc Tea mwt »rk 


*99 95 


$6.00 






i"hc Basics of Profitable Customer Sen ice 


$99.9S 


$6.00 






J he New Supervisor; Skills for Success 


v^'^ 


S'v"., 
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Up Your Cash Flow (Entrepreneur version) 

DOS TJ 5*1/4 ai«W : JVVlnJiJHT i H2 


5139,00 


Sr, f m i 






Projetl KickStart f W indows) 


$99.95 


$7.00 






Dtvll-Yourself Advertising KTVROM) 


$39.95 


$4,511 






Employee Appraiser 


y)'i 95 
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Managing People K 0 ROM) 


$39.95 






Hiring [op Performer* •* 1 > Va »M - 


${9 <>S 
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ORDER TOLL free 1-800-222-3393 
or fax 1-202-463-5641 



S/)ip To; 

Name_ 



Company 

Address 

City 

Stale 



(No P.O. ftoxei J 



Telephone #_ 



Method of Payment 

□ Check or money order enclosed payable to Nation's Business 
J Kill my credit card: J VISA J Master* iird J Ar; 

Card # **P* D * te 

Signature , < — — — 
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How To Give Exceptional Customer Service 


$299.95 


$6.0tJ 






How Buyers like To lie Sold 


$199.95 


$6.00 






Developing A Customer Retention Program 


$199.95 


$6.<K) 






Finance J or Nonfmanclal Professionals 


$249.95 


$»,.oii 






How To Write A Winning Proposal 


$149.95 
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Business letterWorks 
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Making It 



Growing businesses sfuire their experiences in 
creating and marketing new products and services. 



Holding The Right Cards 



By Carta Goodman 

Business revenues were sliding tnto re- 
cession for graphic designer Ove Nor- 
denhok and his wife, artist Nancy 
Nordenhok. in the mid-1980s when a 
reindeer led them out of the wockIs. 

The reindeer they designed for their holi- 
day greeting card one year delighted thou- 
sands who received it and inspired a line of 
award-winning cards. The cards now ac- 
count for half of the $400,000 annual rev- 
enues of Nordenhok Design, Inc., the cou- 
ple's business in San Clemente, Calif. 

Swedish-bom Ove, 58, sketched his rein- 
deer 12 years ago as the focal point of a hol- 
iday card to send to clients. They included 
institutions, real-estate companies, hospi- 
tals, and nonprofit associations for which 
he designed brochures, Logos, and other 
printed materials. He created a card with a 
string of die-cut all-white reindeer, with a 
red- nosed one in the 



"Our phone rang off the hook with people 
saying how much they liked the card," re- 
c; ills Ove. Many recipients displayed it long 
after the holidays, and several asked Ove to 
reprint the card so they could send it to 
their clients the next holiday season. 

The reindeers riming was fortuitous for 
Nordenhok Design. The coming late- 1980s 
recession would all but eliminate Nancys 
side of the business — retail-advertising de- 
sign—and would cut deeply into Ove's cor- 
porate-design revenues, Nancy mailed a 
sample of the reindeer card to several high* 
end catalog companies. When large orders 
came from Neiman Marcus and others, the 
couple was off and running with their 
"Stand-Up Fold-Out Card" line. 

At the 1988 International Stationery 
Show in New York City, the highly compet- 
itive greeting- 




largest trade show, wholesale buyers and 
fellow exhibitors were drawn to what would 
become the Nordenhoks signature state- 
ment: multiple* die-cut patterns of playful 
figures printed in a rainbow of colors* 

Over the years, the couple's *Bell-Ring- 
ing Santas,* M A Whole Herd of Reindeer/ 
' Dancers of the World," and other cards 
have won them 10 Louie awards (the 
greeting-card industry's equivalent of the 
Oscars) at the trade show as best in their 
card category. Their "Snow Birds," a three- 
dimensional flock of birds on a crimson rib- 
bon against a star-studded sky, was run- 
ner-up for overall best of show in 1994. 

Over time, the Nordenhoks have 
adapted several of their holiday designs to 
a small selection of occasional cards. 

Design work for new greeting and occa- 
sional cards starts soon after the year-end 
holidays. The work is done in a large, sun- 
filtered studio in the Nordenhoks' home. 
There. Ove makes final editing changes in 
the firms catalog, which is printed and 
mailed in July to sales representatives and 
previous customers. "We generally intro- 
duce four or five new 
designs each year/' 

says Ove, 

A new r design for the 
1998 holiday season is 
a white, die-cut enve- 
lope shaped as a tree. 
T\icked inside is a nar- 
rower, longer version 
of their standard-size 
holiday card. "Many 
people use our cards to 
decorate their Christ* 
mas trees," says 
Nancy, 53, "so we're in- 
troducing this card called 
'Garland of Greeting/ It 
will expand to about 3 
feet to nicely decorate a 
tree limb." 

The Noidenhoks don't 
take chances by guessing 
what will sell. M We don't 
print our cards on specu- 

A string of reindeer tm*t.s- 

j if f rtrd On find Xottqf 
Xrmlnth file's thsitjtt firm 
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latkm/ says Ove. They're too costly to pro- 
duce and then sit on our warehouse floor.' 
In early March, when large catalog eompa- 
nies plan their holiday lineups, Nancy 
sends com puter-generated, hand-cut design 
prototypes to test response. "If we have a 
card embraced by a major client like 
Gump's * says Nancy, referring to the San 
Francisco department store and catalog 
company, "we know others will like it" 

What retail customers like— and pur- 
chase at $3.50 or more per card— are the in- 



tricate designs, which are produced through 
an expensive and paiastakingly accurate 
tool-and-die cutting process. A tool and die 
for a single design can take three weeks to 
manufacture. The end product is the cou- 
ples ace in an unpredictahle market, in 
which small card manufacturers are strug- 
gling as consumers turn toward designing 
their own cards on home computers. 

"Were staying in this niche/ says Ove. 
"No computer can touch it, and you can't 
expect to find someone cutting out these 



intricate designs with a pair of scissors. 
Larger card manufacturers won't make 
this kind of multifold card. There's not 
enough profit margin in it* 

Money isn't the only motivation for the 
Nordenhoks, u Our customers consider our 
cards keepsakes " says Nancy. "We've been 
a part of making people happy. That's the 
best reward." ■ 

Carta Goodman is a free-lance writer in 
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Floating A Novel Idea 



liy Roberto Muijnani 

For Charles G. Rogers Jr., it was an es~ 
s+ 1 1! ml entrepreneurial question: 
"Who says life rafts have to be octag- 
onal?" His answer to his own ques- 
tion would lead him to change the nature 
of his business. 

The former airline engineer had spent 
15 years repairing the standard oc- 
tagonal rafts used by the aviation 
and boating industries. He became 
convinced that a square-cornered 
design would be better Four seams 
instead of eight would mean less 
material and fewer vulnerable 
joints. The raft would cost less to 
make, would be lighter and more 
compact, yet would have the same 
carrying capacity. 

With that vision in 1986, Charles 
and his wife, Donna, became man- 
ufacturers. In their Hollywood, 
Fla>, repair facility, the company. 
Survival Products, Inc., began 
making four- and nine-person rafts 
for use in private boats and planes. 
The biggest challenge for this 
tiny family firm with its unconven- 
tional product and "zero advertis- 
ing budget," recalls Donna — who 
handles marketing — was compet- 
ing with the big raft manufactur- 
ers. So she studied where they were 
advertising and found a way to fol- 
low. Td see new-product areas in 
magazines," she says. Td tell them 
about the product and gel free 
write-ups. 11 That exposure gener- 
ated sales, which led to an advertis- 
ing budget. In the years since, the 
firm has run ads in 50 marine and 
aviation publications. 

In their first year in business. 
Donna ventured into international 
filers Thmugh slate and federal com- 



merce-development programs, she sent 
marketing materials to overseas trade 
-hews, lveads poured in, and overseas busi- 
ness now accounts for about 20 percent of 
Survivals sales. 

Diversification has helped keep the 
business healthy, says Charles, For ex- 




Roberta Maputrd is a free-lance writer 
in Wash ington. D.C 



By asking the right question. (Imrfrs and Donna Rogers 

(jure n new shaju fo lift -raft mannffiet tiring. 



ample, he says, in 1990, "when boating 
fell ofT because of the since-repealed 
luxury tax cm sales nf yachts, 'we had 
aviation * The company also sella sur- 



plus inflatable products, which account 
for about 20 percent of total annual rev- 
enues of about $2 million. 

Two of the Rogerses' three daughters 
work for the firm. "We're a no-frills opera- 
tion/ says Charles, seated in a work area 
he shares with Donna and the daughters. 
Outside the door are the repair and manu- 
facturing areas, and to the rear are long, 
wooden tables where employees glue to- 
gether pieces of neoprene-coated nylon 
into finished rafts. 
The Rogerses recently increased prices 
10 percent — the first price change 
in 10 years. The four-person raft, 
which weighs only 12 pounds and 
folds up to a compact 4 by 12 by 14 
inches, has only now edged above 
$1,000. 

The couples 35-year marriage 
and their business partnership 
have worked because, as Charles 
puts it, *we stay out of each other s 
wav." Donna handles the people 
side: he handles the technical side. 
They've been buffeted by weather a 
few times, but generally they've en- 
joyed steady success since starting 
their repair business nearly 30 
years a^o. 

Two years ago, Survival Products 
was named a state honoree in the 
Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative, a 
program that recognizes companies 
that have surmounted significant 
challenges. The program is spon- 
sored by Massachusetts Mutual life 
Insurance Co., known as MassMu- 
tual— The Blue Chip Company; the 
US. Chamber of Commerce; and 
Nat tun's linxitiexK 

In business, supplying a needed 
pn>duct or service is essential, says 
Charles, but the keys to Survivals 
success are perseverance, common 
sense, tenacity, and a dedication to 
customers and employees. 

Charles ,mr| Donna Holers 
have achieved success and satis- 
faction in business — all because, for 
them, merely staying afloat wasn't good 
enough, And because Charles asked, 
"Why an octagon?" ■ 



Reprints! 



From Customer Relations To Planning For Retirement, 
Cover Story Reprints Help You Manage And Grow Your Business. 
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Building Better Woft>^rs 




Building Better 
Workers 

U>S. companies 
need a higher- 
skilled work font*. 
AJmiist all of them 
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Can The IRS Be 

rjss s-ir Bars Fixed? 
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J national letters. 
And they're 
moving ahead to 
make il hap|>en. 





Surplus Mania 
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of federal revenue 
surpluses, the 
nat inn is faring 
economic decisions 
uaseen for a 
generation. 
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Lawsuits 
Gone Wild 

\bur small 
business can be 
devastated if a 
trial lawyer and a 
disgruntled 
employee file a 
lawsuit But you 
can take tiUDB to 
\WiUr\ yum-si'if. 




Is Your Company 
Keeping Pace? 

Th«'p i- h I ^mnmir 

times are expected 
fu rnjtl ium 1 — al a 
sti^rlitK nikali'f] 
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Computer Crime 

The era of 
electro) lie 
innocence is over, 
l-'inns uutsi 
prnlrcl ltirni>rkv> 
against losses fium 
computer hackers, 
thieves, viruses— 
and employees. 
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Fighting Fraud in 
Workers 1 Comp 

Armed with 
stronger laws, new 
resources, and a 
tougher attitude, 
ernpk jyers and 
their insurers are 
striking hack 
against ! his rosily 
brand of cheating. 



ORDER TOLL-FREE 

1-800-692-4000 
FAX 

1-202-463-5641 
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An Enabling Work Force 



By Nancy Bearderi Henderson 

ourteen years ago. when a social-set* 
vices worker asked David Morris and 
his father, Saul, to hire several men- 
tally < hallenged people, they balked at 
the idea. The Morrises own Habitat Inter- 
national Inc . a Rossvijle, Ga., manufac- 
turer of grasslike indoor-outdoor carpet. 
Some employees of Habitat, which was 
three years old at the timet 
were refugees from Cambodia, 
Bosnia, and bios and did not 
speak English, But hiring 
someone with a condition such 
as Down's syndrome seemed 
too chancy to the Morrises. 

Before long, however, David 
Moms reconsidered, and he 
talked his dad into taking the 
risk. "At first I thought David 
was really barking up the 
wrong tree* says Saul, the 
firm's chairman and CEO. w l 
didn't think i I would work." 

The first group of eight 
mentally disabled workers 
came in with their job coach 
from the social-services 
agency and went straight to 
work boxing mats. 

"Two weeks later my em- 
ployees came to me and said, 
'Why can't we hire more peo- 
ple like this, who care, do 
their work with pride, and 
smile?" recalls David. Habi- 
tat s president. 'rYnni thai 
day on t we never looked 
hack," 

Today, 75 percent of Habi- 
tat's employees have some 
kind of disability. People with schizophre- 
nia drive forklifts next to those with 
autism or cerebral palsy Recovering alco- 
holics glue carpet backing alongside co- 
workers who have suffered severe head in- 
juries in car accidents. The Morrises are 
convinced that their business, which 
grossed $7 million in 1997 and is expected 
to reach $10 million this year, is flourish- 
ing because of— not in spite of— its bard- 
Working employees with disabilities 

The company was launched in suburban 
Chattanooga, Tfenn., in 1981 when David, a 
free spirited artist who -ays lie had always 
"hated factories,* teamed up with his father, 
who quit his job as president of a large car- 
pet mill, to start a new artificial-turf ven- 
ture. That risk paid off, too. 



"My father was the more conservative, 
suit-and-tie businessman, and I was the 
radical young person who wanted to do art- 
work and everything else except run a fac- 
tory," says David, a painter and metal 
sculptor. "But we found middle ground." 

During peak production, up to 70 em- 
ployees now make approximately 100 



work-study programs. All earn minimum 
wage or above, not the $1 to $2 per hour 
they would make through state-funded 
programs for people with disabilities. 

Hiring special-needs workers sometimes 
requires an extra investment, such as mod- 
ifying a jig tool device or allowing more time 
for newcomers to adjust. But the payoff far 
outweighs the cost, says David. "We have 
practically zero absenteeism and very little 
turnover,' he says. The disabled workers' 
pride in their jobs fosters teamwork, he 
says, and their self-esteem is enhanced 

Taxpayers benefit, too, David adds, be- 




Entrepreneurs Dnnd tnnl Snnl Morris qath r with thrir airprtftn^ vMplw/rr*. *<><»<■ of whom 
are mentally challenged hut amtmg iiie most capable and reliable mi the payrolL 
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types of mats and carpets, practice putting 
greens, and specialty items for customers 
such as Wal-Mart and Lowe's. The com- 
pany has expanded nine times. 

In 1986, the Morrises moved their plant 
into a 50,000-square-foot former chicken 
baU herv in Kossville and filled it with play- 
ful steel sculptures and colorful murals cre- 
ated by David and Habitat employees. 

Six years ago, Habitat became an autho- 
rized licensee for the Spalding sporting- 
goods company, and it is now widely known 
as Habitat/Spalding because every product 
it makes bears the Spalding name. fSpald- 
ing has no ownership interest in Habitat J 

The company is not a formal training 
center for the disabled, but employees are 
often referred by nonprofit agencies. Habi- 
tat frequently hires special-education stu- 
dents who have graduated from high school 
and have participated in the company's 



cause his full-time workers with disabile 
ties no longer rely on government aid. 
Moreover, he says, Habitat's effort is recog- 
nized by the firm's customers and by the 
community. David was selected to carry t he 
Olympic torch on a section of its journey to 
the 1996 Summer Games in Atlanta. A 
year later, Habitat received the Catoosa 
County Chamber of Commerce's 0, Wayne 
Rollins Entrepreneur Award for its strong 
support of special-needs workers. (Rollins 
founded the Orkin pest-control company.) 

David is now helping human-resources 
managers at other firms set up their own 
programs to hire people with disabilities. 

The biggest thing that a business per- 
son needs to understand is that, bottom 
line, it will not hurt your insurance or 
workers' comp," he says. "Your production 
will grow, youll have a happier team, and 
you will make more money.' NB 
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Nation's Business Classified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE. 
800424-6746 (in Washington. DC call 453-5640) 
fax: 202-463-3102. 
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CORPORATE CLOTHING 

FREE LOGO ' FREE EM6FODERV 
Dfimm shirts from $18 00 Caps from $5 00, Golf Shirts, 
Potef Reece Products, Jacket, Wrndshrrts, T-shirts & Much 
More! Can COLORADO COYOTE DESIGNS. 303-336- 
8082 Fax 303-338-8784 



IMAGEWEAR 
FREE LOGO, FREE EMBROIDERY 



Classic Denim Shirts as Low As,..*18'^ 

1 ^ to Free Catalog 

Features: 

CapB, Jackets, 
Sport Shim 
&More 

800 
670-3050 

Fa.\: 

It 101 781-3906 




AUTHORS 



NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 

f>dr ,n, Biography, Rjaligioun, Poelry, Children's 

AUTHORS WORLDWIDE /NVJTED. 

WltTf Oi SEND YOUI MANUSCRIPT TO 

MINERVA PRESS 

7 CXO MCk^OM «OAD IONDON SW7 3DQ, ENGLAND 



BOOKS PUBLICATIONS 



MANUSCRIPTS WANTED, Aa TYPES 
Publisher with 75-year tradition. 'Author's Guide to Subsidy 
Publishing ' 1 -300696-9599 



BUILDINGS 



SteeJ Metaf Buildings delivered to jobsne build it yourseJf 
and SAVE SSSSS Many sues available, call with your spec- 
ifcafoos today 800-436-42 1 7 

STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE delivered to yttjr 
jocsite ready jo bolt together 5000 sizes, build it yourself 
and SAVE Call wrtft your building size 1-600643^5555 
Menage Building Systems. POB 470, N. Uttle Rock, AR 
721 1SO470 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



THE CAPITAL NETWORK Introduces investors to serious 
emerging growth companies For more mlormation 

CALL 5 12-305-0826. 

WORKING CAPITAL COMPANY Comrrttcial accounts 
recervaote financing Fast FundmgyLow Rates 600*99 
3836 www wc*fcjriQ<apitalcoffi 

MONEY SUPERMARKETS 
Loans-Any Reason. Any Amount 1 Oedil No Problem* 72 
Hour Processing! Brokers Needed' 800-399-7197 X31 1 



BUILDINGS FINANCING 



ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING. Outsource credi! 
Department. 11 years in business. National Factoring 
Services t-600-253^700 hnp7Avww factors net 

CASH FOR INVOICES Accounts Receivable Financing to 
$2,000,000 Direct lender with offices nationwide 
AeroFund Financial Approvals by phone 1 -800-747- 
4AFK4234), 

VENTURE CAPITAL AVAILABLE. No minimum Fast 
approval Call Benfey Investments LLC at 602-272-0300 
between iQam& 1pm PST. 

EXPORT FINANCING ALTERNATIVES Equipment Loans, 
Cross-Border Leasing, Project Finance & Export Credit 
Insurance Latin America, Pacifc Rim. Mexrco & other 
emerging foreign markets caJI Adirondack Leasing @ 800- 
678-7342, Fax 518-463-0144 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established, ongoing businesses you can relocate 
to your area. Mail order, publishing, distribution, light 
manuf other movable businesses for sals For a free sam- 
ple report, write the Relocatable Business newsletter, PO 
Box 220214 Great Neck, NY 1 1022-0214 or call 1^800- 
440-6567 

NYSE FORTUNE-1000 Public UtiNty seeks Independent 
agents part time at home, professional level income. 71f> 
720-6844, then can Curtis Kaytan 308-995-4085. 

LET THE GOVERNMENT START YOUR BUSINESS. Bonus 
Free business incorporations 202-298-0526 
hrtp7/www capitalpubiicatons.com 

CONSULTANTS Conduct popufer pfOfesscnat seminars Natl. 
Ouetfffeaiion Training Free irrfo Carlson Learning/Penormax 
F>rtd Mgr t Iris Randall l-fiOQSd5-9l40 NYC 

STOO.OOO SELLING BOOKS BY MAIL 
FREE CATALOG 
WE DROP SHIP 1-8Q055P9979 OR 714-6384658 

CASH? 

HOLDING A MORTGAGE ON PROPERTY YOU SOLD? 
SELL FOR CASH? NATIONWIDE 1-800-662*2744 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business 
Grants/Joans to $800,000.00 Free recorded message: 
707^49-8600 (KS2) 

"* OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS"* 
ALL TYPES, SIZES AND PRICES, SOME WITH TERMS 
A.B.C. 719- W-2200 OR WWW BIZSALECOM 

Ambitious and looking for extra income join fast growing 
business m health industry,. Income potential unlimited, call 
today 8QP21Q7528. 

FREE copy of recent info Franchise Newsletter Latest 
Franchise Annual Directory describes thousands of busi- 
nesses FOR INFO 1 -888-806-2665 



$350,000+ + Potential Annually 
FROM HOME 

Making Calls to 4 Pre-Qualiiied Prospects 
Per Day Closing 5 $7500 Sales Per Month 

One-time siart-up oi Jess than StOK Tvw year oW. global com- 
pany breMrougn product and marteJ structure. Work from 
wrera« you have Atone, lax Complete training No inverter v 
or 9BUfnQ OtDerisnce roojuired. Kome^inrjs, not MIM. 



FREEDOM ASSOCIATES 



Rod out Bunt now . 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNfTIES 



INTERNATIONAL PARTNERS I earn $400,000* yr (doc.) 
running my int'l bus from my ocean view home A need 3 
working partners PTFT U S + 36 nations(7l4) 726-5084 
24hr msg or www athomebustness com/success 

AFTER RESEARCHING HUNDREDS OF OPPORTUNITIES, 
famous financial advisor Robert Alien shares FREE advice an 
starting The Ideal Home Business 1^800-499-0179 

BUSINESS & COMMERCIAL LOAN ARRANGED $50,000 
UP WRITE DOZER, 1305 KRAMERfA ST DENVER, CO 
80220 

BUY FORECLOSED AND DISTRESSED PROPERTY 

USE OUR MONEY SPLIT PROFITS 
COMPLETE TRAINING FREE INFO 1732)821-2219 
MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Starting income $4.50D/mo sending faxes to physicians 
from your home or office. 800-777-2565 Ext . NB6 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME" Earn amazjng profits on full line of 
crime prevention products that self like crazy! Free whole- 
sate catalog 80O735 -1797, POB 10154. #NB, Yakima WA 



CAREER BURNOUT'' HOME BASED HEALTH BUSINESS 
EARN SERIOUS RESIDUAL INCOME ON A ROT-TIME 
BASIS NO RISK NO REJECTION FREE RECORDED 
INFORMATION 1-600-925-2494 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE I Curbmaie machme instate beeu- 
iifui concrete lawn edging Cusfomers love this new product 
Amazing profits from this Simple cash bigness. 601 2627509 

MEDICAL BILLING Exciting program! Process health 
insurance claims etectronicaJry. We provide superior train- 
ing £ superior software Investment $4995 - $8995 NCS 
8007207-3711 ext. 370. 

OVERWEIGHT? UNDER FINANCED? 
Businessman with excellent track record in networking has 
help for you. Limited investment, with high potential return 
References available Free info on this breathtaking plan 
Call Dave or Shen at 1-800-62S-4231 or Fax 602-864-8285 



MEDICAL BILLING 



■ Work from Home Qf CKfico ■ IJnhmilod IncarM? Potential 
■ Join tht Indui4ry Loader wifli ow 
2700 BffUflQ Contois NAlianwiflfi 

Extomm Sales and Software Training and Support 
invMtmonr 1 S&.495 Financing Avi/litte 
ISLAND AUTOMATED MEDICAL SERVICES. INC. 
800-322-1139 ■ M. 1 75 / www mm» <nc.com 



TAX FREE NEVADA 



You havo undoubtedly already learned of the great ben- 
efits fri Incorporating in Nevada. Now learn about our Jow- 
cost Incorporation and valuable kuppori aervice* lor imall 
Wyoming and off there aarvicea loo. 
FREE INFORMATION. CALL TO DAY f 



Carson Registered Agents. Inc. 
TOLL FREE (866} 330-4020 
www. i nc - ameri ca .com 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



BIDS BIDS BIDS BIDS"" 
Get More State & Local Bids from the Worlds Largest Source 
BiONet Call 800677-1997 or visit us at www brdnei.com 



TRADEMARKS 



/ Protect your business identity 
/ Trademark searches and registrations 



Identity Research CorpoMfton 
(800) 689-6223 
w ww Jd research, com 
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BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARK L ^ if JG 
Market your product or service on TV Affordable- Turn-Key 

or JorlT Venture? Oplions 600215 9987 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wall logos of brass, chrome, or other cost etfec- 
We finishes Free estimates METAL LOGOS. INC 800- 

846-LOGQ(5646) Fax 402-339-231 ^ 

Stickers! Labels! Decafs! Logos! 

Badgeriand mates cus\om Jabefs for you producls 

For a free brochure: (414) 877-2158 

E-mall; into® badgedandpnxlucis com 



INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS 



Incorporate by Fa*. Phone or the Internet! 

V Guaranteed lowest prices ^ All 50 stales and off-shore 
^ Free rwme searches V No legal fees 



hi FlEf inforoutfofl, ad) Business FHlnp, he. toll free M 
fW! 98l ] 183 or kncorpoMtt on the Internet it www.biif»inp com 



Want FORTUNE 500 Pricing? 



The S.B.A of America offers significantly reduced 
pricing on long distance & overnight shipping 
due to our buying power. 

4,8C to 9,5$ Long Distance 

100% Clear Fiber Optic Quality 

Do you send over night letters? 
$7.25 to $9.75 per letter 

Use the buying power of thousands of businesses 
to reduce your costs! 



Call: 1 888 892-0992 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



AUTOMATE YOUR BUSINESS with ihe Miao&z Business 
Controller Its an easy to use pant ot sale package for 
Windows 95 or NT Y2K compliant Call lor a FREE catalog 
B0M94<6789 or visit us on [he web at ivww micncte.com 



95 
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BUY fT WHOLESALE 



&iy 39 457 PRODUCTS, DIRECT from FACTORIES .n Tarwan 
HKong, Philippines, Mexico' Save 500% - 900%! Ecnomark, 
8Q ^73&^Bee. Shafimar, Ft 32579-0739 USA 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE - 29.431 Products' All Types 
lowest Prices to Retail, Mail Order & Flea Market Setters 
Wrnj. Crestco-NBae. 668 Main St, Wftnngtoa MA 01887 



CARPET 



1^00-545-5615, TC INDUSTRIES. Shop no more, the deal 
you want, we've got Ail name brand carpels - vinyl ■ hard- 
wood Free samples on the hottest Dupcnt Stainmasier( 
jj)rjong_8 0% $av»ngs 

CARPET VINYL. WOOD FOR 25 YEARS THE TOP 
BRANDS THE LOWEST PRICES CHURCH, HOME OR 
OFFICE. WEST CARPET INDUSTRIES DALTON. GA 800- 
34 7-3707 

SECKl£R fc S CARPET 'Since 1949" 1-600-BECKLER 
Carpet, Vinyl Hardwood Area Rugs Samples upon 
^Xiesl , WhotesaiePoces Warranted Cash/^iarpe Card 
PgHon, GA 

C/tf WSaveuptomfinwonrria)aor^ We also 
fnan ufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
?amples. call 1-800848-7747, Ext 45 Oatan Georgia 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



SUPERCHARGE YOUR SALES - ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS! 
Lowest rates. No monthly rmrumums. Unbeatable service. 
Cash in on those holiday shoppers by calling 
800*98 1-2826 tar FREE application worksheet 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



EDUCATION 



PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home study. 
Most affordable & comprehensive 100 yrs of legal training. 
FREE CATALOG. 1-8C0-83&-9228. BjACKSTONE SCHOOL 
OF LAW PO Bo* 701449 Dept. NB Dallas. TX 7S37Q 

EARN YOUR BACHELORS, MASTERS ANO/OR DOC- 
TORAL degree by dislance learning No residency 
required Southwest University 2200 veterans Blvd 
Kermef LA 7QQ&2 {800) 433-5923 Fax 5Q4 -468-32 13 

CHADWICK UNIVERSITY 
Accredited BS MS & MBA via Distance Education 
Business, Health Care Admm . Criminal Justice, 
Pyschotogy Environmental Sc«nce and Accounting pro- 
grams Approved oy major companies Free Caialog I" 
600-729CHAD www.chadedu 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR COMPUTER SCIENCES 
offers BS & M S. in Computer Science through home study 
Objects oriented B S program New courses in Java 
t4etwmking. HTML MIS. Follow ACM/IEEE guidelines 
Accredited Free Catalogue 1-800-767 ArCS or wwwacs.edu 



EMPLOYMENT 



CONTROLLER. Direct financial activities ot import & Export 
company Manage accounting records lor USA and Asia 
operations, including ail reports and budget preparations 
Musi have Bachelor's m Accounting Math cm retaied field. 2 
yrs eap in fob or 2 yrs e*p as an Accountant Must have 
Knowledge of Import & Export accounting requirements. 
Letters o» Credit and Bank Guarantees 40 hrs per week; 
$42,500 per yr Must have proof ot legal authority to work in 
the United Slates Send resume to the Jowa Worttorce Center, 
51 W. Washington, Fairfield. Iowa 52566-0031 Refer to Job 
Order IA1 100728 Employer paid advertisement 

MARKETING ANALYST Responsible for research and rec- 
emmendarjons to increase market penetration m school 
and corporate boofettr markets Administer budgets and 
publish bimonthly newsletter Must have MB A, in 
Marketing. I yr exp m |ob or 1 yr exp as Manager or 
Administrator. Must have knowledge of statistical methods 
m marketing research. FileMaker Pro, and Adobe illustrator 
40 hrs /wk, $33,750/yr Must have proof ot legal authority to 
work n the U S Send resume to Iowa WorWorce Center 51 
W Washington. Fairfield Iowa 5255&0031 Refer to Job 
Order IA1 100731 Employer paid advertisement 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



HARDIN EOUtf» LEASING - LOW 9% & UP RATES 100% 
FINAIO^WNERSHIP O LEASE END APPS BY FAX 
GET GROWING!' I CALL t -800-443-9604 M$T 

EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000. App*carion Only, 
24hr approvals First Credit Corp Call Brian at 1-800-336- 
4188 Ext 3 FAX 904-479-3891 We Welcome Your 
Business 

ADVANCED CAPITAL LEASING 'We are a direct funding 
source tor your eooipmeni teasing needs $2-$75K For 
great service call Bill at 1-88&-58&LEASE 
www.adeeaing.ooin 

PHONE-A4£AS£ %5K% 1 50.000 74o Rnarroate RequrecT 
(Bigger Leases. No Problem! t) 4 Hour Approvals 
Computers * Phone Systems ' Voice Mail ' Trucks * Cars * 
Recydying Ept * Construction Equipment ' Adirondack 
Leasir^8C<>e7^7342,Fax51fr4€M)l44 



FURNITURE 



BUY DIRECT from North Carolina, furniture capital of the 
world Shop and save In home dettvery. Over 400 manu- 
facturer to choose from HOMEWAY FURNITURE COM- 
PANY PO Bo* 1548 Ml Airy NC 27030 1900)334-9094 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
Wrth the leading conautling firm m the country McGROW 
CONSULTING tBQOl 35&-801 1 



your business f 



his< 

;ines! 



Coll for iniformvilon on franchising and 
Franchi»o Your Busir>*tar" ■■min«ra 
scheduled throughout Ihe country. 

1^00- FRANCHISE 



Francorr 



NEVER LOSE ANOTHER GOLF CLUB' 
Automatic reminder of missirig dub 800-594-1 144 
httpyA^^.rmenibers adcorrVstevenssysAeminder 



INVENTIONS 



INVENTEGRATION® - An innovative, tracfema/kad 
approach to new product development Call Davison for 
«ree inforTnalion: 1-800^77-6382 

A BETTER MOUSETRAP! 
MIT-Educated technologists will invent it for you (7811 862- 
0200 vyww reinvent com 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES $150 Application Preparation 
$350 Located 30 minutes from US Patent & Trademark 
Office. Attorney Jay HofPwitz:(8Q0) 3Q4-6266 

REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS in Jackson Hole. WY 
provide quaNty paieni & trademark services lor individuals 
& companies nationwide via mall at affordable fixed fees. 
Flanagan & Flanagan 307-73&-1 128/Fax 307-739- 1 1 30 tor 
free mto about services, 



MARKETING 



PLASTIC CARDS for customer loyalty, membership, dis- 
counts - all types at competitive prices Truck/Thin, 
embossed. Mag strip Bar code. Laser printable, smart 
cards CaWFax for samples and ideas CARD/FOflM SER* 
VICES 600-324^1821 - Fax 630-691-0576, 



FREE CATALOG of Business Printing Labels, checks 
rximputer forms etc 100% Guaranteed Progressive 
Phntmg Co . Depl NB, Box 700029 San Anionb, TX 78370 



TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 



ATWOMOAL-INTERTEL-MERIDIAN MITEL 
NEO^>RSTAR-W4ASONIC-TOSHlBA TIE 
TRILLIW-VOOAVI AND MUCH MORE TRY US 
TELETRONICS INC. E MAIL TELEWlZftAQL.COM 



TRAVEL 



Air-No adv purch requirBd- $450-$550 R/T, Most the U S 
on America West & TWA Save hundreds ol $ over pub last 
minute tares Call Mad World Travel 1 -88&-290-0024 



WATCHES 




Timely 
Reminder 



Special Sampler Ofter-Just tts.OO 

For our derfu** logo watcri Never lace guarantee 
L/fef/me warranty Specify man's or woman's size 
Send your color logo on stationery or business card 
and $15 00 per walcrt (plus sales tax in CA only) 
Ltmit 5 at this sampler price Order now 

. BI ,. T 0 (T9 Coiwn fload - Dtpfl. IIB 

American ^X\^rZ 

IMAtti fa, 41&-CS7 U30 
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Direct Line 



Answers to owr readers' questions about 
starting and running their businesses. 



By Stephen Blakely 



GETTING STARTED 



A Healthy Interest 
In Transcribing 

I'm interested in start- 
ing a medical transcrip- 
tion business operating 
from my home. Where can I find informa- 
tion on getting started, finding clients, 
managing money, and other basics? 
J.G.i Jersey City, NJ. 

The American Association for Medical 
Transcription (AAMTi, based in Modesto, 
Calif., represents profes- 
sional medical transcribers. 
Call the AAMT at 1-800-982- 
2182 or check its World Wide 
Web site, ivwmaarnLoty. 

The group offers a free ca- 
reer packet and various 
member sen-ices, including 
professional certification and 
training. Membership dues 
stan at SKiO annually tor in- 
dividuals and are higher for 
transcription firms. 

The Medical Transcription 
Industry Alliance in Seattle 
represents medical tran- 
scription companies. Annual 
membership starts at $100; 
call 1-800-543-6842 for infor- 
mation. 

The Association of 
Business Support Services Internationa] 
i ABSSIj, formerly the National Association 
of Secretarial Services, based in Yorba 
Linda, Calif., has many members who 
offer medical transcription services; call 
(714) 282-9398 for information. The or- 
ganization offers various sector-specific 
publications for medical transcription 
businesses, including books and 
brochures, as well as consultation ser- 
vices for new businesses. Dues are $120 
a year. 

Among the professional publications for 
this sector are the Journal of the AAMT, 
which comes with membership in the or- 
ganization, and MT Monthly a newsletter 
published in Kearney, Mo. p and available 
for $48 a year; call 1-800-951-5559 or visit 
mm&mltwnthhj.vttm for subscription infor- 
mation. 

A useful site on the World Wide Web is 
MT Daik /^coraj, a network- 



ing center sponsored by MT Monthly and a 
number of other businesses in the medical 
transcription field. 

MTb t as they're called in the trade, are 
responsible for accurately and swiftly tran- 
scribing medical records dictated by doc- 
tors and others, including history and 
physical reports, clinic notes, office and 
consultation notes, discharge summaries, 
letters, and a wide variety of other medical 
reports and evaluations. 

The job requires the use of dictation 
equipment 'tape*, digital, or voice-tile sys- 



tems), earphones, foot-pedal controls, and 
a word-processing computer program. 

Experienced MTs can expect to earn 
$15 to $40 an hour, according to MT 
Daily, but getting into this business re- 
quires a lot of time and investment. MTs 
must learn highly technical medical vo- 
cabulary and formats, which are con- 
stantly changing and require profes- 
sional training and continuing 
education. MTs typically must have sev- 
eral medical dictionaries on hand to 
double-check terms and pharmaceutical 
names. 

Most MTs work in doctors' offices, clinics, 
hospitals, and transcription-service cen- 
ters. They can work from home but usually 
only after they have had several years of 
transcription experience in an 0006 or hos- 
pital, according to Lynette Smith, execu- 
tive director of ABSS1. 

Self-employed MVs should expect to pay 




for good liability insurance. "The potential 
liability of risk for making an error and 
being sued [is I obviously higher" for MTfc 
than for office secretaries, says Smith. 
Transcribing the wrong medical term, pro- 
cedure, or drug can have dire conse- 
quences for the patient, doctor, and tran- 
scriber, she notes. 

Schools Of Thought 
For An Aspiring Retailer 

I am exploring the possibility of opening a 
Store carrying supplies for schools and 
teachers. Where can I find information 
and resources? 
ALA, Fayettewlle, N.C 

One group to contact is the National 
School Supply and Equipment Association 
in Silver Spring, Md., at 1-800-395-5550. 
The association has a World Wide Web site 
at ivivuMSsedoiy. 

The group's membership includes nearly 
1 ,600 dealers and manufacturers of school 
supplies and equipment, educational tech- 
nology products, and instructional materi- 
als. Membership starts at $150 a year and 
goes up depending on sales volume. 

Another organization is the 
Educational Dealers and Suppliers 
Association International in Costa 
Mesa, Calif. Annual membership fees 
are $115 for equipment dealers and 
$250 for distributors. Call (714) 642- 
3986 for more information. 

Big Plans For A Store 
Catering To Small Women 

Tni interested in opening a clothing store 
for petite ladies, sizes 6 and under. Where 
can I find suppliers for these smaller sizes? 
J.Af., Lux Vegan 

Try contacting the American Fashion 
Association in Dallas at (214) 631-0621. Its 
members include wholesale sales repre- 
sentatives of women and children s cloth- 
ing; membership is $40 a year. 

Another organization is the Ladies 
Apparel Contractors Association, baaed 
in New York City, Most of its members 
are in that area. Membership is $1,020 
annually; call (212) 564-6161 for more 
information. ■ 
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PATENTS 



An Idea For Products 
Has A Polyester Feel 

I have an idea for a line of 
products using Mylar 
Where can 1 find in 
formation about 
working with the 
material and distribu- 
tors? Td also be inter* 
ested in information 
about obtaining 
a patent. 

>V/.r;,, San Antonio 



Mylar is an extremely versatile 
polyester film as well as a reg- 
istered trademark held by its 
manufacturer, DuPont, of 
Wilmington, Del. For informa- 
tion about obtaining and using 
the company's product, con- 
tact DuPont at 1-800-237- 
4357. The company has exten- 
sive information available on 
its World Wide Web site at 
n'wrjhiiifmU'f/trK 

Mylar's tongue-twisting 
chemical name is polyethylene tereph- 
thalate, more commonly known as PET. 
It is used in a wide range of industrial 
and consumer products, including au- 



diotapes, videotapes, 
computer tapes, 
films used in 
graphic arts and 
printing, sail* 
m. m boat sails, tele- 

phone and elec- 
trical cable wires, 
boil-in-a-bag food 
packages, and medi- 
cal and hardware 
isi> seals. 

About 20 chem- 
ical companies 
manufacture PET 
in the United 
States; you can 
locate them 
through the 
Society of the 
Plastics Industry 
in Washington, 
D.C., the major 
trade association 
serving that busi- 
ness sector. Call 
the organization at 
'202) 974*5200 or visit 
its Web site at mwi\wepla$,ory. 

If you want to obtain a patent on an 
invention manufactured out of PET, 
contact the U.S. Patent and Trademark 




Office in Washington at 1-800-786-9199 
or through an electronic-mail link on 
the Web at tvww. unptagov. 

Be advised, however, that getting a 
patent is neither easy nor cheap. A large 
number of patent applications are sub- 
mitted each year, and they go through 
an exhaustive, years-long review 
process. 

The Patent and Trademark Office 
strongly recommends that applicants 
hire one of l he 17,000 patent attorneys 
registered to practice before the agency. 
A roster is available on the offices Web 
site or by calling the offices toll-free 
number. tfi 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question? Mail 
or fax your typewritten query to Direct 
Line, Sutton's Ritxiitexx, 1615 11 Street, 
N \Y Washington, D.C. 20062-2000; 
(202? 463-3102. Or transmit your 
question via electronic mail to 
&m£litie(?'nbntagAVt}L Be sure to include 
your address and telephone number. 

Because of the high volume of letters, 
we can answer only those that are chosen 
for publication. Questions may be 
condensed, and writers will be identified 
only by initials and city. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



Focus On Your Management Skills 



MAIL ORDER FORM TO: 
Nation s Business 
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Only $69.95 

f ltd Sides all four 
videotapes, 
workbook & quiz 



Prepare for die next cenmry with your ropy of The 21st (inmrj Manager. 
It puts the emphasis on ilie pci*on and tlie role, not just theories of 
management The tapes cover four different management skills. 



LEADER • Understand people and 
develop skills to ^nitle and inspire. 

MANAGER • Become a systems 
expert and respond to changing 
needs and opportunities. 



CONNECTOR • Iram way* to connect 
with people and systems to maximize 
productivity. 

PERSUADER • Find out how to sell 
ideas and plans, 



Order Toll-Free! 1-800-547-5995 • Fax Your Order 1 -202-463-5641 



April Poll Results 

Readers' Views 





The following 
advertisers 
would like to send you free 
information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month's Nation's Business. 
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Workers' Comp Fraud 



The majority ot Notion's Bminess readers 
responding to a recent poll said they 
perceive an increase in fraud affecting 
workers' compensation programs, which 
pay employees while they recover from 
work-related illnesses or injuries, 

Three- fourths of the respondents to the 
Where I Stand poll in the April issue indi* 
cated they had encountered workers* comp 
fraud in the workplace. Of that group. 



Fill out this coupon 
if you fax your response. 
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Nation's Bustness. 1615 H Street. N.W, 
Washington, D C. 20062-2000 
FAX to: 202 463-5636 



three-fourths said a worker was at least 
one of the persons involved in the fraud. 

Insurance-industry sources say fraud in 
the state-run workers' comp programs costs 
alxiui $o billion a year. Most respondents 
said state laws aren't tough enough to deter 
such fraud- Efforts to combat it have 
increased in recent years, however. rSee 
"Fighti ng Fraud In Workers' Comp/ Apri l J 

Here are the complete results of the poll: 




Questions And Answers 



Do you believe workers comp fraud is increasing or decreasing? 

Increasing , 71% 

Decreasing — 11 

No recent change 18 

Do you think your state is tough enough on workers' comp fraud to deter it? 

Yes 12% 

No 88 

Have you ever encountered workers 1 comp fraud in your workplace? 

Yes 74% 

No 26 



ir so, who perpetrated the fraud? (Check all that apply.) 

Worker 

Medical provider 

Lawyer . 

Other 

Not applicable 



.74% 

.24 

,20 

..4 

.19 



If you answered "yes" to Question 3, what did you do when you discovered it? 
(Check all that apply.) 

Ignored 1 , 6% 

Called the insurance company 74 

Discharged the employee ! 6 

Took other action 14 



What steps have you taken to reduce workers' comp fraud? 

Talked to the insurance company 

Talked to employees as a group 

Distributed educational materials 

Took other steps 



50% 
.15 
.7 
13 



Took no steps , 15 

Has your state passed any workers' comp reform law in the past three years? 

Yes 41% 

No 19 

Don't know 40 



Where I Stand 
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On Worker Training 



American businesses face a shortage of properly trained workers, and the 
problem is hitting small companies particularly hard. As a result, 
companies are looking for creative ways to attract workers today and 
develop them for tomorrow. (See the cover story, Page 18, ) These questions 
seek your views on training and keeping a well-prepared work force. 

Results of this poll will be published in the August issue of Natvm 'H 
Business and will be forwarded to administration officials and 
concessional leaders. Send the altarhed. postage-paid Reader Response 
Card. Or circle your answers and fax this page to (202) 463-5636. 





Are you willing to 
spend at least 1 
percent of your payroll 
roughly the average 
among companies, for 
employee training? 

1 Yes. I already do 

2. Yes, I plan to do so 

3. No 




Have a significant 
number of your 
employees asked 
you to provide or 
pay for training? 

tm 

2. No 



Have you ever taken 
specialized training during 
your career to upgrade 
your skills or prepare for a 
new position or job 
function? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. No, but I plan to do so 





Where do you go. or 
where would you go, for 
off-site training for your 
workers? (Check all that 
apply.) 

1. Manufacturer's facility 

2. Local training schools 

3. Community colleges 

4. Other 

5. Won't go off-site 



Send Your Response Today! 



100 
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A Two-Tiered Approach To Tax Reform 



The nation is in the early stages 
of a historic debate on whether 
fundamental changes should be 
made in the way the federal gov- 
ernment collects taxes. 

This discussion centers on pro- 
posals for a flat-percentage income 
tax without deductions or exemj>- 
dons, scrapping the income tax in 
favor of a national sales or value- 
added tax, and allowing workers to 
establish their own retirement ac- 
counts in lieu of paying Social 
Security taxes. 

Issues of such import deserve 
extensive discussion. And their 
complexities assure there will be 
no early consensus. 

While that debate evolves, 
Congress should continue to ad- 
dress the many inequities and anti- 
gimvth features of the present sys- 
tem, which is particularly harsh on 
small businesses. 

Thai impact is the direct result 
of the extent to which the federal 
government has increased its claim 
on the nations resources, 

Ffederal tax collections in fiscal 
1999, which begins Oct l t 1996, 
would equal 20,1 percent of the grass domestic product 
under the budget President Clinton has submitted to 
Congress. 

The last time Washington's demand on the national 
economy exceeded 20 percent occurred in 19-44 and 1945, 
w r hen the nation was supporting military forces and buy- 
ing weapons for a global war. 

As recently as 1984, federal revenues were 17.5 per- 
cent of the GDP The 1998-99 figure represents a 15 per- 
cent increase over 1984 in Washington's share of an 
economy expected to reach $8.7 trillion next year. The 
percentage eases somewhat in the following years but is 
still forecast to be 19.6 percent by 2004. 

It needs to be mlled hack much further, business be- 
lieves. *The overall tax burden on American families and 
small businesses is too high ... and must be lowered " the 
C.S. Chamber ol"( omtneive told Congress recently. Thai 



Rising Tax Rates 



These are the maximum statutory 
rates for federal individual income 
taxes. Effective rates could be 
higher where some 
deductions and 
exemptions are 
disallowed. 




message was delivered in testimony 
to the House Committee on Small 
Business by Mailin Regalia, vice 
president and chief economist of the 
Chamber 

Noting that the maximum statu- 
tory tax rate had dropjxnl to lis per- 
cent in 198*5 under President 
Reagan, Regalia said that it has 
since climbed to 39.ti jxrcent He 
pointed out that phaseouts of deduc- 
tions and exemptioRSi could mean 
higher rates for some taxpayers. 

Regalia told the committee: 
"These high individual tax rates 
apply to the income of many small 
businesses, including sole propri- 
etorships, partnerships, S colora- 
tions, and limited-liability compa- 
nies. High marginal tax rates 
create a disincentive for small-busi- 
ness owners to earn additional in- 
come since they know a greater 
percent of their incomes will go to 
the federal government" 

The Chamber economist also 
nidged ( 'ongivss to ease the bunion 
of the eor|K>rate and Social 
dn a s congri Secmity/Medicare taxes nn small 

firms, to repeal or at least reform 
the estate-and-gift tax and the alternative minimum tax, 
and to simplify rules on classification of worker as em- 
ployees or independent contractor, an issue that can 
haw major tax consequences for business owners. 

At the same time, Regalia expressed opposition to 
Clinton budget pniposals to inn-ease business (axes to 11- 
nance added spending, 

"Tbxes/ Regalia told the committee, "should be levied 
in ways that minimize their negative impact on taxpay- 
ers, economic growth, and the international competitive- 
ness of American business." 

Legislative proposals that offer here-and-now solu- 
tions to here-and-now problems should be approved 
by Congress, signed by the president, and imple- 
mented promptly. The larger issues of systemic 
changes can then be explored, as they should be, at 
length and in depth. ie 




Hear that delicious sizzle? It's the sound of the Citationjet, searing the sky at speeds 
150 mph faster than its turboprop competitor. And yes, that aroma is the smell of success. 

The CitaUonJet cruises faster, climbs quicker, soars higher, travels farther, and gets you 
in and out of shorter runways than die old-technology turboprop. Yet the aerodynamically 
advanced Citationjet actually costs less to operate. It's also easier to fly. The Citationjet is 
certified for single-pilot operation. 

If you need an aircraft that can get you there before your competitor, and get you 
hack home for dinner, contact Roger Whyte, Senior Vice President, Sales and Marketing, 
at 1-800-4-CESSNA. And bon appetit. 
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HOW THE AMERICAN DREAM 
GETS DELIVERED. 



THE 1998 CHEVY COMMERCIAL CUTAWAY VAN HAS A 
RUGGED FULL-FRAME CHASSIS AND A WHOLE LOT MORE 
TO BUILD YOUR BUSINESS ON. If successfully running 
a business is your American dream, then the 1993 
Chevy Commercial Cutaway Van may be just the 
vehicle to help make it happen. Being part of the 
family of the most dependable, longest-lasting trucks, 
its structural support is a full-length steel -frame chassis 
design that won t quit. With a base payload of 5.310 
lbs., you can count on it day after day to more than 
shoulder the weight of your commercial "cube" body 
and what's inside. 



The workhorse of the 1 998 Commercial Cutaway Van 
is the power of the Vortec engine, which is so durable 
it can go up to 100,000 miles before its first scheduled 
tune-up: And there's even a 6.5 Liter Turbocharged 
Diesel VS available . All in all. it s like having an efficient, 
hardworking partner who will stay with your company 
for years, helping you achieve the American dream 

CALL 1-800-950-2438 FOR 
COMMERCIAL CUTAWAY INFORMATION 
OR VISIT www.chevrolet.com. 
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Our New Look 

This issue marks the 
launch of a redesigned 
Business Advocate in a 
shorter, crisper format. The 
new design will make it easier than 
ever for you to stay abreast of the 
U.S. Chamber's efforts on your 
behalf. 

Auto-Insurance Action 

Automobile-in- 
surance premi- 
ums could drop 
significantly 
under 

Chamber- 

^ W ro backed m . 

Moving through Congress. Call your 
lawmakers now to sup|x«il this initia- 
tive. See Rage 3A. 

Economic Heavyweights 

It was a first for the 
Chamber: hosting 
the spring meeting of 
the World Economic 
Forum, a who's who of 
international business, 
political, and academic 
Naders. And it won't be the last The 
National Chamber Foundation is back 
^action. See Page 2A, 

Environmental Offensive 

( 'hamber 
President and 
CEO Thomas 
J. Donohue is 
challenging the 
Clinton admin- 
istration and its 
,,( »iiNH'ht«'i| Protection Agene\ on 
and rules he savs will do more 
' >hu, 1 than hHpihe well In'ingof 

^ e ricans.SeeP&ge4A. 
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Action On Taxes 

Chamber Is Working For You 



Winning tax relief for business 
is a major priority of the 
I IS, ( 'hamber of Commerce 
as Congress begins crafting a fiscal 
1999 budget 

Americans now pay on average 20 
peroant of their income an- 
nually in federal 
income taxes, ac- 
cording to gov- 
ernment fig- 
ures. When 
all federal, 
state, and 
local levies 
are com- 
bined, the 
tax burden is 
between 33 
and 38 percent 

"In 1937, a two- 
income family paid 
more in taxes than they 
paid for food, shelter, and clothing 
combined," noted Bruce Josten, the 
Chamber's executive vice president 
for gov ernment affairs, at a recent 
Ux-refoim rally in Washington. 

The Chamber is encouraging 
overhaul of the federal tax system, 
which noweoa*umes 19.H percent 
of the nation's gross domestic prod- 
uct annually the highest level since 
1945, according to the Office of 
Management and Budget 

Of immediate concern, however, 
is extension of several tax credits 
due to expire June 90* They include 
the reseaiTh-and^xperimentation 
credit which is based on a percent- 
age of R&E spending over a 
base amount, and the Work 




Opportunities Tbx Credit, granted 
to companies that hire certain 
disadvantaged youth. 

The Chamber is urging lawmaker 
to add measures to extern! the rrediis 
to any legislation headed for a vote in 
the coming weeks. 

The Chamber also 
pressed for ap- 
proval by the 
House of a pro- 
posal to limil 
Congress' abil- 
, ity to raise 
| taxes, but the 
I number of 
I representa- 
f tives voting in 

favor of the mea- 
' sure — an amend- 
ment to the 
Constitution — MM not 
enough for passage. 
The vote was -lSo\shoi1 by 

r>2 vf >ies i >f i he number necessary for 
passage. Constitutional amendments 
reqiure a two-thirds vote of each 
house of Congress and ratification by 
88 states. 

The amendment the House con- 
sidered would require a two-thirds 
vote of each house of Congress to 
increase taxes. Proponents of the 
amendment, led by Rep. Joe 
Barton, R-Texas, the measure's 
sponsor, vowed to try again next 
year House Republican leaders 
have indicated that they will sched- 
ule a floor vote every year — around 
the April 15 tax-filing deadline — 
and the ( 'handier w ill press for 
Continued (hi Patjr M 




Premier Economic Group 
Meets At Chamber 



Tax Action 



Senior-level executives from 
companies that do business glob- 
ally joined economists, financial 
analysts, scholars, and five countries' 
ambassadors to the United States at 
the U.S. Chamber in late April to dis- 
cuss economic issues having possible 
worldwide implication*. 

The April 29-30 conference was the 
spring meeting of the World Economic 
Forum, a Geneva-based international 
foundation of business, government, 
academic, and media leaders. It marked 
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House Speaker Newt Gingrich, R~Ga. f center, discusses 
international issues with Chamber President and CEO 
Thomas J, Donohue, right and Klaus Schwab, founder 
and president of the Wor/d Economic Forum. 



the Grot time the Chamber had co- 
sponsored a meeting of the group. 

The organizations annual meeting 
in Davos, Switzerland, is a premier 



gathering for world figures whose aim 
is to foster business opportunities and 
address key global economic, social, 
and ]x>litical issues* The April meeting 
was co-hosted by the revitalized 
National Chamber Foundation, the 
U.S. Chamber's public-policy research 
affiliate. 

Thomas J. Donohue, president and 
CEO of the U.S. Chamber, said the 
foundation and the World Economic 
Forum will co-host an even bigger meet- 
ing in Washington next spring. 

Among those on 
the April program 
were House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich, R- 
Ga.; New Jersey Gov. 
Christine Todd* 
Whitman; Deputy 
U.S. TYeasury 
Secretary Larry 
Summers; Rep. Jim 
Kolbe, R-Ariz.; Rat 
Robertson, chairman 
and CEO of the 
Christian Broadcast- 
ing Network; and Kay 
Koplovitz, founder, 
chairman, and CEO 
of the USA Networks, 
Topics included the year 2000 com- 
puter problems; the introduction of the 
euro currency: and the splintering of a 
free-trade coalition in Congresa 




Chamber Leads Anti-Drug Campaign 



Noting that drugs continue to be 
a scourge in the nation's com- 
munities, schools, and work- 
places, the U.S. Chamber Is leading 
the business community in a con- 
ceited effort to tight substance abuse. 

Among its recent steps, the 
Chamber endorsed the Drug-FYee 
Workplace Act, which would offer 
financial incentives and technical 
assistance to small businesses to 
create drug-free workplaces. 




The bill, sponsored by Rep. Rob 
Portman. R-Ohio, also would provide 
for special training for parents to help 
them keep their children off drugs. 

The Chamber also is backing a 
House resolution, sponsored by Itep. 
Michael Poppas, R-N J., that (ills on 
Americans to help eliminate illicit 
drugs from schools by 2000. 

In addition to battling drugs, the 
Chamber has made fighting crime a 
high priority 



C SM DlMAflCO BLACK STA* 



The U.S. Chamber's Cecelia Adams, right, 
pins Gov. Christine Todd Whrfmon in catling 
for a tax+Hm ftation amendment to the US, 
and New Jersey constitutions, 

CtHithtu pd F /y> m Page I A 

such legislation until it is approved. 

Last year, the amendment lost by 
233-190: in 1996, it was defeated on a 
243-177 vote. 

The Chamber is urging its members 
to contact their representatives about 
their April 22 vote. (See how your law- 
maker voted on Pages 6A and 7A*) 

In other action, the Chamber is 
pushing for inclusion of certain tax re- 
forms for business in this year's 
budget bill. Priorities include repeal 
or further reduction of the alternative 
minimum tax, the capital-gains tax, 
and the estate and gift tax. 

The Chamber also is seeking: 

■ Simplification of the tax rules for 
the treatment of U.S. firms income de- 
rived from overseas operations. 

■ Clarification of worker-classifica- 
tion rules. 

■ Restructuring of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

■ Acceleration of the timetable for 
allowing the self-employed to deduct 
100 percent of their health-care ex- 
penses. 

■ Expansion of individual retire- 
ment accounts. 

The Chamber is fighting proposals 
in President Clinton s fiscal 1999 
budget that would raise business 
taxes by $100 billion over five years, 
according to White House estimates. 

A final budget bill, including a tax- 
cut package, is exj>ected to be final- 
ized in the fall. 
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Tell Congress To Fix Bankruptcy Law 



Abases of the nation's bankruptcy 
law cost American businesses 
-billions of dollars annually* and 
U.S. Chamber members now have a 
Wiaruv to help correct this problem. 
Soon the House and the Senate are 



Consumer Bankruptcy Filings 
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expected to consider Chamber-backed 
wta that would tighten the rules that 
govern filing for bankruptcy. 

About 1,4 million individuals and 
companies Hlod for bankruptcy last 
year at a cost to creditors — mosi o£ 



them businesses — of more than $40 
billion, according to the* U.S. 
Administrative Office of the Courts. 

The nuimher-ku-ked legislation 
WOldd make changes in the Bank- 
ruptcy Reform Act of 1978, which 

made it more attractive 
to file under Chapter 7 
of the bankruptcy law 
< 'hapler 7 allo\\> itk li- 
viduals and firms to 
wipe out nearly all of 
their debts regardless 
of their ability to repay 
In contrast, Chapters 
13 and 11 (the latter is 
used mostly by busi- 
nesses) require that 
most debt be repaid 
over three to five years 
under a plan worked 
out by a debtor, credi- 
tors, and the courts, 
The {lending leg- 
islation would make it 
harder for individuals 
and businesses that 
have the ability to 
repay debt to file for Chapter 7 bank- 
ruptcy, 

( 'nil ijffitrsatdlofs fitttl rcjtn satiatirc 
at (202) 225-3121 and urge them to mp~ 
the. iHttikniptcfj-irfonrt /»ry 



Influence Congress By Joining GAIN 



All U.S. Chamber members can 
join GAIN— the Chamber's 
Grassroots Action Information 
Network — to receive timely 
information on legislative 
developments and recom- -*j 
mendati ons for actions I I ' 
^they can take to help SSf 
influence the think- J 




ing of members of Congress on 
pending legislative issues. 
For information on how to 
join GAIN, visit the 
u, Chamber's Web site at 
wwUKUschambenorg 
1 1 M I Igainllndex2.htm ; 
rnjfot or call (202) 
. 463-SMM. 




Auto-Insurance Bills 
Could Slash Costs 




Fflhe U.S. Chamber is pushing for 
I enactment of federal legislation 
X that could reduce automobile- 
insurance premiums significantly. 

The Auto Choice Reform Act would 
require states to offer drivers the 
option of lowering their auto-insurance 
premiums in exchange for waiving the 
right to sue for u pain and suffering* if 
the individuals are involved in an acci- 
dent. 

The legislation is sponsored by 
among others Sens. Mitch McConnell, 
R-Ky, Joseph L Lieberman, D-Conn., 
and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, D-N.Y, 
and Reps. Richard K. Armey R-Tfexas, 
and James E Moran, D-Va. Under it, 
m> d elists could choose personal- 
p ro tedio tM Pguranee (PPD coverage or 
remain in the current system used by 
their state. 

Under fTl coverage, motorists in- 
jured in auto accidents could recover 
only economic losses from their insur- 
er, regardless of who caused the acci- 
dent They could sue other drivers for 
uncovered economic losses. 

PPI coverage would cost on average 
24 percent less than current coverage 
options, according to a study by 
Congress* Joint Economic Committee. 

The Chamber says that the legisla- 
tion could provide even greater 
benefits if it incorporated some prod- 
uct-liability protection for business 
from lawsuits related to motor vehicle 
accidents. 

('nil *fonr senators and n /m-sento- 
ttrrs tirffi ask tht'Nt t>t SHftjtorl Hie 

auto choice bills. Lawmakers can be 
•readied through the Capitol WWltek 
board at (202) m-*H21. 





Confidence In Economy Rises 



Chamber Battles 
EPA Policies 

U& Chamber President and CEO 
Thomas J. Donohue has gone on 
the offensive on environmental 
issues facing business. 

In a May 5 letter to President 
Clinton, Donohue urged the withdraw- 
al of a recently ksued Environmental 
Protection Agency jxjlicy that may 
require businesses to clean up — 
beyond what current law requires — 
land they own in low-income areas. 

He said the jxdicy will have a "sig- 
nificant adverse impact on economic 
growth and job opportunities in low- 
income and minority communities." 

The policy encourages law suits 
against state and local governments to 
force them to impose standards 
I » . . md current environmental laws on 
businesses operating in minority and 
low-income areas, said William L. 
Kovacs, the Chamber's vice president 
for environment and energy policy. 

Donohue's letter was the latest salvo 
in an effort to highlight what business 
sees as problems with environmental 
regulations and policies. He began the 
offensive with a series of speeches 
during Earth Week, April 20-26. 

Donohue urged the government to 
use the test science and the most ef- 
fective technologies in environmental 
decision making. 

In a related action, the Chamber 
endorsed legislation sponsored by 
Sen. John Ashcroft, R-Mo., that would 
bar any federal agency from using 
funds to implement a United Nations 
treaty on global climate change ben W - 
it wins Senate approval. The treaty 
calls for drastic cuts in so-called 
greenhouse gases. 



Results of the April Business 
Ballot poll show that U.S. 
_ Chamber members are 
confident about the economy and the 
outlook for their firms over the next 
six months. 

The Business Confidence Index, 
a measure of firms' optimism, reached 
its fourth-highest level since the index 
was started in May 1990. The 
April index was ftj.fi; it was 60.4 |f 
in February. 

Respondent? also expressed 
their views on the budget sur- 
plus, health-care mandates, and 
bankruptcy reform. Following 
an the complete results. 

What is the six-month outlook 
for: 

■ Your firm's Bales? 
Up 47.6% Down 14.0% 

No change 38.4% 

■ Your firm's employment? 
Up 35.5% Down 7.6% 

No change 56.9% 

■ The economy? 
Up 36.7% Down 16.2% 

No change 47*1% 

■ Which of these options would 
you most prefer that Congress 
pursue if a federal budget surplus 
materializes? 

Reduce the debt 58.3% 
Cut taxes 30.3% 

Increase -pending in areas such as 
transportation and education to boost 
future economic growth 2.7'/ 



Shore up entitlement programs 
such as Medicare and Social Security 
8.7% 

■ Do you think Congress should 
reject health-care mandates on 
companies no matter how 
laudable the goals may be? 

Yes 61.8% No&996 It depends 
on the specific mandates 34.3% 
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Tina Tobfa of the U.S. Chamber's Congressional 
and Public Affairs Office discusses Business 
Ballot results with Rep. Curt We/don, R Pa. 



■ Should bankruptcy laws be 
tightened to give creditors more 
assurance of repayment from 
debtors? 

Yes 885% No 5.0% Undecided 65% 

Be sure to respond to this month St 
li/tsiuess Ballot, in the plastic trntp- 
pt r irith this newsletter and your 
Jum Nation's Business. 



Candidates Win Chamber Endorsement 



The U.S. Chamber has endorsed 
five nioit' candidates for congres- 
sional seats in the Nov. 3 elections. 
The Chamliers l>oard of directors 
voted in early April to back one candi- 
date for the Senate and four for the 
House. The five, listed Ik 'low; are run- 
ning as challengers or for open seats. 

Senate: Peter- rllgerald, R-NL Mouse 
of Representatives: Judy Biggert, R- 
III; Mark Baker. IMll.; Vito Kosselhu K- 
N\Y.;and Lindwood Mercer, I)-N.( \ 



Kosselhi is filling the tenn of fonner 
Kep. Susan Molinari, R-N.Y, who 
retired 

r Fhe ( 'hamU'r earlier endoi-sod 221 
lawmaker's. The list \va< published in 
the May Huxim ss Atln,rah . Future 
endoi-sements will In' published in u]>- 
c< uning issues. 

Kor fnore informal .ion nhoul the 
Chamter s |)olitical program call I )oug 
Loon, dint-tor of cnngivssinrui] and 
pul ilic aflairs, at (202) 4(3-5600. 
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Letter From The Coalition 



Dear Business Person: 

The U.S. Chamber and dozens of other organizations 
joined forces in 1996 to form The Coalition: 
Americans Working for Real Change. Our mission 
was to counter the attempt of organized labor and its 
allies to discredit certain pro-business memliei-s ot the 
1 05th Congress. Those forces spent at least $35 million 

in ihe effort. . , 

The Coalition, with voluntary contributions from our 
members and from several do/en olhev national irade 
associations. raised $5 million and ran 71 television ami 
radio ads in 37 key congressional districts. Our ads ran 
more than 12,000 times in targeted House districts, 
neutralizing the AFL-ClO's demagoguery 

We mailed inon^han:; million re|N.il cards on 
ini-mU-i-s ..fO.ni.ivs.- so thai the public would know law- 
makers' real voting records, not the distorted characteriza- 
tions made by big labor. Our aggressive press ojieration 
worked overtime, resulting in more than 900 newspaper ar- 
ticles and countless TV and radio talk show appearances. 

And because all the administrative costs of Coalit u m 
operations were home by ass-elation participants, we 
were able to commit nearly 100 percent of our contribu- 
tions to getting our message out We made a difference! 

Labor On The Attack Again 

But it is clear that labor's efforts in 1996 were only the 
opening volley in a longer battle for the future of 'this 
country. John J. Sweeney, president of the At L-C1U 
recently announced a new assessment on union mem- 
bers to pay for another multimillion-dollar effort to 
achieve what big labor failed to do in 1996— create an 
anti-business Congress. 

The business community must counter Sweeney s on- 
going efforts with a well-funded response. 



The stakes are high. If we do nothing, we could see: 

■ Substantial increases in taxes on business. 

■ An end to efforts to enact product-liability and t. M 
reforms. 

■ Revival of national health care with mandated 
employer coverages. 

■ Consistent and continued increases in die minimum 

■ Blacklisting and debarment of federal contractors 
who don't meet various criteria espoused by 
organized labor. 

■ An end to fast-track trade-negotiating authority 
ami X measures to promote free and fair trade. 

We hope vou will make as generous a ™ ntributo "_ 
JyL Z to support our forthcoming nationwide issue- 
; hj , ;l , v , rt ,n'.'i'l.,,ser 1 llo l ,U.heeon,,, 1 My 
?; ml ri,,utions^ l h.. it s.a.V.^y.«jW I sh : il.ere 

are no limits by rule, regulation, or law. 

Kf forts Will He Nonpartisan 

L l™ the case in 1996. we will not support or 
oppose any political paity or the election of any 
candidate for office. ^ivocacv only. 

Commission contribution rules-although contnn 

nease aeni , Washington, 
Bi-uce Josten. Hon H screev, 

D.C. 20062-2000. 



eL*** Srcntarial, The CoaBim , 

and Executive Vice President, U.S. Uumoar 



s"top"the"unions support ™\ zo^oh^ 

. YES. I will help The < oaNt.ons efforts to ^^^^m J ^ , i % and return to 
taxes, greater spending. higg.-r deficits, more regulation, and 

the address in the last paragraph above.) 

IfrJ** ^iiPWi"^^^^ 6 ,^^ *am n S200 □ $100 □ Other!. 
.S2..VKI $1,000 ■ ' 



□ $5,000 
Name: 



I $300 □ $200 
Organization: 



Address: 
City: _ 



Stale: 



ZIP: 



Telephone: ( 



Fax Number ( . 




Your Representative Back Your Interests? 



Contact your lrpivsentative 
about his or her recent vote 
on whether to limit Congress' 
ability to raise taxes. 
Thank your lawmaker if he or she 



voted for the constitutional amend- 
ment that would have required a 
two-thirds vote of both houses of 
Congress to raise taxes; tell your 
member you're disappointed if he or 



she voted against the tax-limitation 
proposal, (See the story on this and 
other tax issues on Page 1AJ 

Representatives are listed by 
district within their states. 



VOTED 

YES 

ALABAMA 

1 Callahan (R) 

2 Everett (R) 

3 Riley (R) 

4 Aderholt (R) 

5 Cramer (D) 

6 Bachus (R) 

ALASKA 

AL Young (R) 

ARIZONA 

1 Salmon (R) 

3 Stump (R) 

i Shades (Rl 

5 Kolbe (R) 

6 Hayworth (R) 

ARKANSAS 

1 Berrv i LJ i 
3HuU-hir,son{R) 

4 Dickey (R) 

CALIFORNIA 

lRiggs(R) 
2Herger I R) 
4Dooiittie(R) 
11 Pom ho Ul J 
1* Condit (D) 
19 Radanovieh fR) 
21 Thomas (R) 
23Gallegly(R) 
24 Sherman (D) 
25McKeon fR) 
27RogamKi 
28 I )reier (R) 
36 Harman 4 L> h 
88 Horn fR) 
39Royee(R* 

40 Lewis (R) 

41 Kim fR) 
43Catoert(R) 
14 Bono(R) 

45 Rohrabacher (R) 

46 Sanchez (D) 

47 Cox(R) 

48 Packard* K) 



i 49Bilbr 
I 51 Cur 
I 52 Hui 



COLORADO 

3McInn»(R) 
IS-hafFer(R) 



5 Hefley (R) 
fiSchaeier(R) 

CONNECTICUT 

4 Shays (Rj 

5 Maloney (D) 

DELAWARE 

AL Castle (R) 

FLORIDA 

1 Scart)orough (R) 
4 Fowler (R) 

6 Stearns (R) 

7 Mica (R) 
8McCollum(R) 
!*BilirakisfR) 

10 Young (R) 

12 Canadv (R) 

13 Miller fR) 

14 Goss(R) 
15WeldonfR> 
16 Foley (R) 

1* Ros-Lehtinen fR) 
21 Diaz-BalarttR) 

GEORGIA 

1 Kingston (R) 
3 Collins (R) 
6 Gingrich (R) 
7Barr(R) 
8CharnhlissfR) 
9 Deal (R) 

10 Norwood (R) 

11 Linder(R) 

IDAHO 

1 Chenoweth (R) 

2 Crapo fR) 

ILLINOIS 

GHvde (R) 

8 Crane fR) 
n Welter (H) 

L3 KawcIHR) 

14 Hastert(R) 

15 Kwing(R) 
16Manzullu(Rj 
IS La Hock] ( R) 
20Shimkus (R) 



INDIANA 

2 Mcintosh (R) 
3Roemer(D) 

4 Souder(R) 

5 Buyer ( R) 

6 Burton (R) 

7 Pease <R> 



IOWA 

1 Leach (R) 

2 Nussle (R) 

3 Boswell (D) 
4Ganake(R) 
5 Latham (R) 

KANSAS 

1 Moran (R) 

2 Ryun (R) 

3 Snowbarger (R) 

4 Tiahrt(R) 

KENTUCKY 

1 Whitfield (R) 

2 Lewis (R) 

3 Northup (R) 

4 Bunning(R) 

5 Rogers fR) 

LOUISIANA 

1 Livingston (It J 
3TauzinfR) 
4 McCrery (R) 
SCooksey <R) 

6 Baker (R) 

7 John (D) 

MARYLAND 

1 Gilchrest (Rj 

2 Ehrlich (R) 
o' Bartiett (Rj 

MICHIGAN 

2Hoekstra(R) 
3Khlers<Rt 

4 Camp (K) 

5 Hama(l) ' 
*; Upton fR) 
7 Smith fR) 

11 Knoilenberg (R) 

MINNESOTA 

I Gutknechl (R) 
3Ramstad iR) 

MISSISSIPPI 

1 Wicker (R) 
:i Pickering <R) 

1 Parker (R) 
5 Taylor (D) 

MISSOURI 

2 Talent (R) 

4 Skelton (D j 
♦5 Danner I D) 
7 Blunt (10 

5 Emerson (R) 



9Hulshof{R) 

NEBRASKA 

2 Christensen (R) 

3 Barrett (R) 

NEVADA 

1 Ensign fR) 

2 Gibbons (R) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

1 Sununu (R) 

2 Bass (R) 

NEW JERSEY 

1 Andrews (D) 
2LoBiundoiR) 
3Saxton (R) 

4 Smith (R) 

5 Roukema (R) 
fi Pallone (hi 

7 I'YantefR) 

11 FVeiinghuysen (R) 

12 Pappas (R) 

NEW MEXICO 

2 Skeen (R) 

3 Redmond (R) 

NEW YORK 

1 Forbes (R) 

2 Laziu (R) 

3 King (R) 

13 FbasellaCR) 

19 Kellv(R) 

20 Oilman (R) 
22 Solomon iR> 
24 Me Hugh (R) 
27Ptocon(R) 
30 Quinn IR) 

NORTH CAROLINA 

2 Etheridge rn> 

3 Jones i R ) 
:> HuiT(R) 
aCoble(R) 

7 McIntyre(D) 

W Myrick(R) 
in Ballenger <R) 
llTaylor(R) 

OHIO 

1 Chalet (R) 

2 PnrlrnanfR) 

4 Oxley (R) 

7 Hobson (Rl 
s Boehner <R) 



12Kasich (R) 
15 Pryce (R) 
hi Regula(R) 
lTTnilieanl <l>' 
18 Ney(R) 
19LaTourette(R) 

OKLAHOMA 

1 LargentfR) 
2Cobtirn (R) 
\\ Wat kins (R) 

4 Watts (R) 
fj Lucas (R) 

OREGON 

2 Smith (Rj 

PENNSYLVANIA 

5 Peterson (R) 
7Weldon (R) 

8 Greenwood (R) 

9 Sinister (R) 
U)McDade(R) 

13 Fox (R) 
Hi Pitts i Ri 
17Gekas(R) 
H)Goodling(R) 
21 English (R) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

lSanforcl(R) 

2 Spence (R) 

3 Graham fR) 

4 Ingiis (R) 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

ALThwieilti 

TENNESSEE 

lJenkins(R) 
- hunean iRi 
3Wamp(R) 

4 Hilleary(R) 

6 Gordon (D) 

7 Bryant (R) 

TEXAS 

i SandtfnCD) 
3 Johnson, S. ( R) 
1 flail (D) 

5 Sessions (R) 

6 Barton (R) 

7 Archer (R) 
I 8 Brady (R) 

12 Granger (R> 
13ThornhcrrvlR) 

14 Paid (R) 
l&ComU'sl iR) 



21 Smith (R) 

22 DeLay (R) 
23Bonilla(R) 
26 Armev (R) 
29 Green (D) 

UTAH 

1 Hansen (R) 

2 Cook (R) 

3 Cannon (R) 

VIRGINIA 

SGoode(D) 
6 Goodlatte(R) 
■ lililev(R) 

10 Wolf "(R) 

11 Davis (R) 

Washington 

] White (R) 
2Metcalf(R) 
^ Smith, L. (R) 

4 Hastings (R) 
5 Nethercutt(R) 

8 Dunn (R) 

WISCONSIN 

1 Neumann (R) 
| Klug (R) 
MWifR» 

9 Sensenbrenner (R) 

WYOMING 

A L Cubin{R) 

VOTED 
AGAINST 

^ABAMA 

7 Hilliard (D) 

ARIZONA 

2 Pastor (D) 

ARKANSAS 

2 Snyder (D) 

CALIFORNIA 

»Matsui (D) 

7 Miller (D) 
JJ Pelosi (D) 
9 Lee (D) 

|f Juntas (D) 
^Stark (D) 

;!! :i «"!»lH0lfR, 

| 5* Martinez (D) 
* U %bal-AJ]ard(D) 




:J4 Torres (D) 
35 Waters 
37 Millender- 

McDonald (D) 
50Filner{D) 

COLORADO 

1 DeGette <D) 
2SkaggsfD) 

CONNECTICUT 

1 Kermelly(D) 

2 Gejdenson (D) 

3 DeLauro (D) 

6 Johnson (R) 

FLORIDA 

2 Boyd (D) 

8 Brown (D) 

5 Thurman (D) 
II Davis. I)i 
17 Meek (D) 
19Wexler(D) 
20Deutseh(D) 
22 Shaw (R) 

GEORGIA 

2 BLshop (D) 

4 McKinney (D) 

5 Lewis (D) 

HAWAII 

1 Abercrombie (D) 

2 Mink (D) 

ILLINOIS 

1 Rush (D) 

2 Jackson (D) 

3 Lipinski (D) 

4 Gutierrez (D) 

"> Rlagojevich (D) 

7 Davis (D) 

9 Yates (D) 
10 IVirter(R) 
12Coatel)o(D) 
17 Evans (D) 
19 Poshard (D) 

INDIANA 

1 Viseloskv (D) 
8Hostettler(R) 
9 Hamilton (D) 

10 Carson (D) 

KENTUCKY 

*\ Hauler 1 1) j 

LOUISIANA 

2 Jefferson (D) 

MAINE 

1 Allen ( D ) 
2Baldacci(D) 

MARYLAND 

8Cardta(D) 
1 Wvnn <D) 
5Hoyer(D) 
7 Cummings (D) 
SMorellafR) 



MASSACHUSETTS 
lOlver(D) 
2 Neal (D) 
3McGovern(D) 

4 Frank (D) 

5 Meehan (D) 
6Tierney (D) 

7 Markey (D) 

8 Kennedv (D) 
9Moaklev(D) 

10 Delahunt (D) 

MICHIGAN 

1 Stupak (D) 

8 Stabenow (D) 
9Kiidee(D) 
10 Bonior (D) 

12 Levin (D) 

13 Rivers (D) 

14 Conyers (D) 

15 Kilpatrick(D) 

16 Dingell(D) 

MINNESOTA 

2 Minge (D) 
4Vento(D) 
5Sabo(D) 

6 Luther (D) 

7 Peterson (D) 

8 0berstarfD) 

MISSISSIPPI 

2 Thompson (D) 

MISSOURI 

lClay(D) 

3 Gephardt (D) 
5 McCarthy (D) 

MONTANA 
AL Hill <R) 

NEBRASKA 

1 Bereuter (R) 

NEW JERSEY 

8 Pascrell (D) 

9 Rothman (D) 
WFayae (D) 

IS Menendez (D) 

NEW YORK 

5 Ackerman {!)) 

6 Meek* (D) 
7Manton(D) 
8Nadler(D) 

10 Towns (D) 

11 Owens (D) 

12 Velazquez (D) 

14 Malonev(D) 

15 Rangel (D) 

16 Serrano (D) 
17Engel<D) 
18 Lowev (D) 
21 MrNnltvfDi 
23 Boehlert(R) 
2.5 Walsh (R) 
2fi Hinchev(D) 

29LaFalce(D) 



31 Houghton (R) 

NORTH CAROLIN A 

1 Clayton (D) 
4 Price (D) 

12 Watt (D) 

NORTH DAKOTA 

AL Pomeroy (D) 

OHIO 
3 Hall (D) 
5Gillmor(R) 
6 Strickland (D) 
9 Kaptur (D) 

10 Kucinich (D) 

11 Stokes i D 

13 Brown (D) 

14 Sawyer (D) 

OREGON 

1 Furse (D) 

3 Blumenauer <D) 

4 DeEazio (D) 
5Hooley(D) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

2 fUtah (D) 
3Boi>'kiiI)j 

4 Klink (D) 

6 Holden (D) 

1 1 Kanjonski (D) 

12 Murtha (D) 

14 Covne (D) 
i:> Mi-Hale *I> j 
18 Doyle (D) 
20 Mascara fD> 

RHODE ISLAND 

1 Kennedy (D) 
2Weygand (D) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

5SprattfD) 
6 Clybum (D) 

TENNESSEE 

5 Clement (D) 
9 Ford (D) 

TEXAS 
2'I\inu'Ml)i 
9 Lampson (D) 

10 Doggett(D) 

11 Ed wards (D) 

15 Hinojosa(D) 
1H Reyes (D) 

17 Stenholm (D) 

18 Jaekaon-Lee (D) 
24 FVost (D) 
25Bentsen (D) 

27 Ortiz <D) 

28 Rodriguez (D) 

30 Johnson, E.B, (D) 

VERMONT 

AL Sanders (I) 

VIRGINIA 

2 Pickett fl)> 



8 Seott (D) 

-1 Sisiskv (Dj 
8Moran(Dj 

9 Boucher (D) 

WASHLNGTON 

6 Dicks (D) 

7 McDermott (D) 
9 Smith, A. (D) 

WEST VIRGINU 

1 Mollohan (D) 

2 Wise (D) 

3 Rahall CD) 

WISCONSIN 

3 Kind (D) 

4 Kleczka (D) 

5 Barrett (D) 
70bey(D) 

8 Johnson (D) 



DID NOT 

VOTE 

CALIFORNIA 

32 Dixon (D) 
42 Brown (D) 

FLORIDA 

23 Hastings (D) 

NEW MEXICO 

1 (Vacant) 

NEW YORK 

9 Schumer (D) 

NORTH CAROLINA 

8 Hefner (D) 

OKLAHOMA 

5Istook(R) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1 (Vacant) 

TENNESSEE 
Slanner(D) 

TEXAS 

20 Gonzalez (D) 

VIRGINIA 

1 Bateman (R) 



Member Benefits 



Chamber-Fidelity 401 (k) Plan 
Popular With Small Firms 



It has been nearly two years 
since the U.S. Chamber 
and Fidelity Investments 
teamed up to offer a low-cost, 
comprehensive retirement pro* 
gram to Chamber member com- 
panies. So far, the venture, known as 
the CHAMBERplan, has been a suc- 
cess, say Chamber and Fidelity exec- 





Sue Curry, center, director of administration for Engineering 
Management and Economics, Inc., goes over materials on 
the Chamber- Fidelity 40 ? (k) plan with employees Sundan 
Ravichandran, left, and Angela Lout 



utives. Participating firms report that 
they and their employees are pleased 
to have the new benefit 

The Chamber- Fidelity program 
was introduced in August 19% and is 
designed primarily for businesses 
with fewer than 100 employees. It in- 
cludes 40100, Keogh, SEP-IRA, and 
SIMPLE — Savings Incentive Match 
Plan for Employees— plans. 

Fidelity, based in Boston, provides 
investment management, record-keep- 
ing services, and employee-communi- 
cations materials for the plans. 

It also supplies each firm that signs 
up for the program with computer 
software that makes plan administra- 
tion easy 

The 401 (k) plan has teen the most 
popular choice among program |>artici- 



pants, A recent survey 
conducted for Fidelity 
by Richard Day 
Research, Inc., of 
Evanston, III., found that 
only one-third of small com- 
panies offer retirement plans as 
an employee benefit. Among 
small firms that do offer retire- 
ment programs, 45 
percent have 
chosen 401(k) 
plans. 

"The 401(k) is 
gaining popularity 
with businesses of 
fewer than 50 em- 
ployees," says 
Pfeter J. Small, 
president of 
Fidelity's 
Institutional 
Retirement Services. 
"The majority of new 
rUAMBERplans are 
at companies with a 
dozen or tw r o [dozen] 
employees, and the 
program has been well- 
received by small businesses because 
this packaged 401(k) is affordable and 
easy to manage. 4 ' Fidelity has re- 
ceived more than 6,500 inquiries 
about the CHAMBERplan. 

Joanne Schurgin, chief financial of- 
ficer of Karen Teegarden and 
Associates of Birmingham. Mich., 
says her company picked the 
Chamber- Fidelity 401 (k) after learn- 
ing about it from one of her firm's 
clients. Karen Teegarden is a publish- 
er's representative for major maga- 
zines; seven of the firm's 10 employ- 
ees are in the 401 (k) plan. 

"The market we compete against 
offers 101 1 k) plan-," says Schurgin, 
"and we wanted to be in a competitive 
position to attract good employees" 
Engineering Management and 




Karen Teegarden, left, president of Karen 
Teegarden and Associates, and Joanne 
Schurgin, the firm's chief financial officer, 
chose the Chamber-Fidelity 401(k) plan to 
attract good employees. 



Economics, Inc., of Rockville, Md,, a 
computer software consulting firm, 
also signed up for the Chamber- 
Fidelity 401(k) plan. Four of the firm's 
10 employees are in the plan. 

"We thought it was important to 
have a way that employees could save 
and to have a good retirement plan," 
says Sue Curry, director of adminis- 
tration for the company. "So far, the 
[Chamber- Fidelity I plan has been 
great'* 

US. Chamber members receive a dis- 
count on the retirement plans. The cost 
of administering the 401 (k) plan, for ex- 
ample, is $1,400 a year plus $28 per em- 
ployee, Many financial-services films 
charge $3,000 to $6,000 a year to admin- 
ister such a plan. 

For more infornudian on the retire- 
ment plans offered by Fidelity and 
th* Chamber, call toll-free 1-888- RET- 
PLAN (1-888-788-7526). For infornw 

Hon ott other Chamber bettejlts, tjo to 
ivwki uschamberorg on the World 
Wide Web. 



